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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


4 i \HERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The LExpositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

A. 7.; De Wette’s Kurzegefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

NV. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar iiber das A. T.; Lange’s 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s Handkommentar 

zum A.7T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar zum NV. T. Several 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
_been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure lead its van. 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be, based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archeological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ I. FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


(1) From Antioch to Philippi.—tt was seventeen years after 
God had been pleased to reveal his Son in him, and shortly after 
the momentous scene in Antioch (Gal. 2" *-) that Paul in com- 
pany with Silas, a Roman citizen who had known the early 
Christian movement both in Antioch and in Jerusalem, and with 
Timothy, a younger man, son of a Gentile father and a Jewish 
mother, set forth to revisit the Christian communities previously 
established in the province of Galatia by Paul, Barnabas, and 
their helper John Mark. Intending to preach the gospel in 
Western Asia, they made but a brief stay in Galatia and headed 
westward presumably for Ephesus, only to be forbidden by the 
Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia; and again endeavouring 
to go into Bithynia were prevented by the Spirit of Jesus. Hav- 
ing come down to Troas, Paul was inspired by a vision to under- 
take missionary work in Europe; and accordingly set sail, along 
with the author of the ‘‘we”’-sections, from Troas and made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day following to Nea- 
polis; and from thence to Philippi (Acts 15*-16"). The ex- 
periences in that city narrated by Acts (164°), Paul nowhere 
recounts in detail; but the persecutions and particularly the 
insult offered to the Roman citizenship of himself and Silas 
(Acts 16%) affected him so deeply that he could not refrain from 
telling the Thessalonians about the matter and from mention- 
ing it again when he wrote his first letter to them (I 2?). 

(2) From Philippi to Thessalonica.—F orced by reason of per- 
secution to leave Philippi prematurely (I 2? Acts 163%4°), Paul 
and Silas with Timothy (I 2?; he is assumed also by Acts to be 

Ir 
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present, though he is not expressly named between 16° and 17"), 
but without the author of the ‘‘we’-sections, took the Via 
Egnatia which connected Rome with the East, travelled through — 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, and arrived, early in the year 50 A.D., 
at Thessalonica, a city placed in gremio imperii nostri, as Cicero 
has it (de prov. consul. 2), and a business and trade centre as im- 
portant then to the Roman Empire as it is now to the Turkish 
Empire, Saloniki to-day being next after Constantinople the 
leading metropolis in European Turkey. 

Thessalonica had been in existence about three hundred and 
sixty-five years and a free city for about a century when Paul 
first saw it. According to Strabo (330%: %4, ed. Meineke), an 
older contemporary of the Apostle, it was founded by Cassander 
who merged into one the inhabitants of the adjacent towns on 
the Thermaic gulf and gave the new foundation the name Thes- 
salonica after his wife, a sister of Alexander the Great. ‘ Dur- 
ing the first civil war, it was the headquarters of the Pompeian 
party and the Senate. During the second, it took the side of 
Octavius, whence apparently it reached the honour and ad- 
vantage of being made a ‘free city’ (Pliny, H. N. IV"), a priv- 
ilege which is commemorated on some of its coins’ (Howson). 
That it was a free city (liberae conditionis) meant that it had 
its own SovA7 and Simos (Acts 175?), and also its own magis- 
trates, who, as Luke accurately states, were called politarchs 
(Acts 17°). 


Howson had already noted the inscription on the Vardér gate (de- 
stroyed in 1867) from which it appeared that “the number of politarchs 
was seven.” Burton, in an exhaustive essay (AJT. 1808, 598-632), 
demonstrated, on the basis of seventeen inscriptions, that in Thessa- 
lonica there were five politarchs in the time of Augustus and six in the 
time of Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

On Thessalonica in general, see Howson in Smith’s DB. and Dickson 
in HDB. where the literature, including the dissertation of Tafel, is 
amply listed. On Roads and Travel, see Ramsay in HDB. V, 375 f. 


(3) Founding of the Church—In the time of Paul, Thessa- 
lonica was important, populous, and wicked (Strabo 323, 3307; 
Lucian, Lucius 46, ed. Jacobitz). Various nationalities were 
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represented, including Jews (I 2!*16 II 3? Acts 17?*-). Quite 
naturally, Paul made the synagogue the point of approach for 
the proclamation of the gospel of God, for the Christ, whose 
indwelling power unto righteousness he heralded, is of the Jews 
according to the flesh; and furthermore in the synagogue were 
to be found a number of Gentiles, men and women, who had 
attached themselves more or less intimately to Judaism either 
as proselytes or as PoPovpevor (ceBdpevor) TOV Pedy (see Bous- 
set, Relig.2, 105), and who would be eager to compare Paul’s 
gospel both with the cults they had forsaken for the austere 
monotheism and rigorous ethics of Judaism and with the 
religion of Israel itself. In such Gentiles, already acquainted 
with the hopes and aspirations of the Jews, he was almost cer- 
tain to win a nucleus for a Gentile Christian community (cf. 
Bousset, op. cit., 93), even if he had confined his ministry to the 
synagogue, as the account of Acts at first reading seems to 
intimate. 

According to that narrative (Acts 17? *-), Paul addressed the 
synagogue on three, apparently successive, Sabbath days, mak- 
ing the burden of his message the proof from Scripture that the 
Messiah was to suffer and rise again from the dead, and pressing 
home the conclusion that the Jesus whom he preached was the 
promised Christ. The result of these efforts is stated briefly in 
one verse (174) to the effect that there joined fortunes with Paul 
and Silas some Jews, a great number of the o¢Souevor “ENA- 
ves, and not a few women of the best society. It is not put 
in so many words but it is tempting to assume that the women 
referred to were, like “the devout Greeks,” Gentile proselytes 
or adherents, although Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 89) prefers 
to assume that they were “Jewish wives of heathen men of dis- 
tinction.” However 'that may be, it is interesting to observe 
that even from the usual text of Acts 174 (on Ramsay’s conjec- 
ture, see his St. Paul the Traveller, 226 ff.) it is evident that the 
noteworthy successes were not with people of Jewish stock but 
with Gentile adherents of the synagogue. 

Of the formation of a Christian community consisting almost 
wholly of Gentiles, the community presupposed by the two let- 
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ters, the Book of Acts has nothing direct to say. In lieu thereof, 
the author tells a story illustrating the opposition of the Jews 
and accounting for the enforced departure of Paul from Thessa- 
lonica. Jealous of Paul’s successful propaganda not only with 
a handful of Jews but also with those Gentiles who had been 
won over wholly or in part to the Jewish faith, the Jews took 
occasion to gather a mob which, after parading the streets and 
setting the city in an uproar, attacked the house of Jason in the 
hope of discovering the missionaries. Finding only Jason at 
home, they dragged him and some Christians before the poli- 
tarchs and preferred the complaint not simply that the mission- 
aries were disturbing the peace there as they had been doing 
elsewhere in the empire, but above all that they were guilty 
of treason, in that they asserted that there was another king or 
emperor, namely, Jesus,—an accusation natural to a Jew who 
thought of his Messiah as a king. The politarchs, though per- 
turbed, did not take the charge seriously, but, contenting them- 
selves with taking security from Jason and the others who were 
arrested, let them go. 


Just how much is involved in this decision is uncertain. Evidently 
Jason and the rest were held responsible for any conduct or teaching 
that could be interpreted as illegal; but that Paul was actually expelled 
is doubtful; and that Jason and the others gave security for the continued 
absence of Paul is unlikely, seeing that the converts were surprised at 
his failure to return. See on I 218 and ¢f. Knowling on Acts 179 in EGT. 


Of the preaching on the Sabbath Paul has nothing to say, or 
of the specific case of opposition, unless indeed the persecution 
of Jason was one of the instances of hardness of heart alluded 
to in I 24516, On the other hand, while Acts is silent about mis- 
sionary work apart from the synagogue, Paul intimates in the 
course of his apologia (I 27-2) that he was carrying on during 
the week a personal and individual work with the Gentiles that 
was even more important and successful than the preaching on 
the Sabbath of which alone Luke writes, It is quite to be ex- 
pected that the Apostle would take every opportunity to speak 
informally about the gospel to every one he met; and to point 
out especially to those Gentiles, who had not expressed an in- 
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terest in the God of his fathers by attaching themselves to the 
synagogue, the absurdity of serving idols, and to urge them to 
forsake their dead and false gods and turn to the living and true 
God and to his Son Jesus, who not only died for their sins but 
was raised again from the dead in order to become the indwelling 
power unto righteousness and the earnest of blessed felicity in 
the not distant future when Jesus, the rescuer from the coming 
Wrath, would appear and gather all believers into an eternal 
fellowship with himself (I 192° 491° IT 214), 

(4) Character of the Church—His appeal to the Gentiles suc- 
ceeded; in spite of much opposition, he spoke courageously as 
God inspired him (I 2?), not in words only but in power, in the 
Holy Spirit and in much conviction (I 1°); and the contagious 
power of the same Spirit infected the listeners, leading them to 
welcome the word which they heard as a message not human 
but divine, as a power of God operating in the hearts of believers 
(I 1®*- 213 £-), creating within them a religious life spontaneous 
and intense, and prompting the expression of the same in those 
spiritual phenomena (I 52-2) that appear to be the characteristic 
effect of Paul’s gospel of the newness of life in Christ Jesus. 

But although the gospel came home to them with power, and 
a vital and enthusiastic religious life was created, and a com- 
munity of fervent believers was formed, there is no reason for 
supposing that the circle of Christians was large, unless we are 
determined to press the 7700s modv of Acts 174. The neces- 
sities of the case are met if we imagine a few men and women 
meeting together in the house of Jason, the house in which Paul 
lodged at his own expense (II 3’), and which was known to the 
Jews as the centre of the Christian movement; for it was there 
that they looked for the missionaries and there that they found 
the “certain brethren.” 

Nor must we expect to meet among the converts “many wise 
after the flesh, many mighty, and many noble.” To be sure, we 
hear later on of suchimportant Thessaloniansas Aristarchus (who 
was a Jew by birth, Acts 204 27? Col. 4*° Phile. 24), Secundus 
(Acts 204) and Demas (Col. 4% Phile. 24 2 Tim. 4%); but it 
cannot be affirmed with confidence that they belonged to the 
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original group. Apart then from a few Gentile women of the 
better class (Acts 172), the bulk of the Christians were working 
people. That they were skilled labourers like Paul is by no 
means clear; evident only is it that, hospitable and generous 
as they were (I 4!°), they were poor, so poor indeed that Paul 
supported himself by incessant toil in order not to make any 
demands upon the hospitality either of Jason his host or of any 
other of the converts, and that he welcomed the assistance sent 
him by the Philippians (Phil. 41°) probably on their own initi- 
ative. 

This little circle of humble Christians quickly became as dear 
to Paul as the church of their fellow-Macedonians at Philippi. 
He did not insist upon the position of preponderance which 
was his by right as an apostle of Christ, but chose to become 
just one of them, a babe in the midst of them. As a nurse 
cherishes her own children, so in his affection for them he gave 
them not only the gospel of God but his very self as well. Like 
as a father deals with his own children, so he urged each one of 
them, with a word of encouragement or a word of warning as the 
need might be, to walk worthily of God who calls them into his 
own kingdom and glory (I 2°). When he tried, in his first let- 
ter to them, to put into words his love for those generous, affec- 
tionate, and enthusiastic workingmen, his emotion got the better 
of his utterance: ‘Who is our hope or joy or crown to boast in 
—or is it not you too—in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he 
comes? Indeed, it is really you who are our glory and our joy” 
(I 212°), It is not surprising that on his way to Corinth, and 
in Corinth, he received constantly oral reports from believers 
everywhere about their faith in God and their expectancy of the 
Advent of his Son from heaven (I 17°), And what he singles 
out for emphasis in his letters, their faith, hope, and love, their 
brotherly love and hospitality, their endurance under trial, and 
their exuberant joy in the Spirit, are probably just the qualities 
which characterised them from the beginning of their life in 
Christ. 

It was indeed the very intensity of their religious fervour that 
made some of them forget that consecration to God is not simply 
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religious but moral. He had warned them orally against the 
danger (I 4”), but was obliged to become more explicit when he 
wrote them later on (I 4?-8). Others again, it may be assumed 
though it is not explicitly stated, aware that the day of the Lord 
was near and conscious that without righteousness they could 
not enter into the kingdom, were inclined to worry about their 
salvation, forgetting that the indwelling Christ was the adequate 
power unto righteousness. Still others, influenced by the pres- 
sure of persecution and above all by the hope of the immediate 
coming of the Lord, became excited, and in spite of Paul’s ex- 
ample of industry gave up work and caused uneasiness in the 
brotherhood, so that Paul had to charge them to work with their 
own hands (I 4") and had to say abruptly: “If any one refuses 
to work, he shall not eat” (IT 31°). | These imperfections however 
were not serious; they did not counterbalance the splendid 
start in faith and hope and love; had he been able to stay with 
them a little longer, he could have helped them to remove the 
cause of their difficulties. Unfortunately however, as a result 
of the case of Jason, he was compelled to leave them sooner 
than he had planned. 


Tt has been assumed in the foregoing that Paul was in Thessalonica 
not longer than three weeks. There is nothing incredible in the state- 
ment of Acts (172), if the intensity of the religious life and the relative 
smallness of the group are once admitted. To be sure, it is not impos- 
sible that Luke intends to put the arrest of Jason not immediately 
after the three Sabbaths but at a somewhat later date, and that conse- 
quently a sojourn of six weeks may be conjectured (cf. Dob.). The 
conjecture however is not urgent nor is it demanded by the probably 
correct interpretation of Phil. 41°. That passage indicates not that the 
Philippians repeatedly sent aid to Paul when he was in Thessalonica 
but only that they sent him aid (see note on I 28), There is no evidence 
that either Paul or the Thessalonians requested assistance; it came un- 
solicited. Hence the time required for the journey on foot from Philippi 
to Thessalonica, about five or six days, does not militate against the 
assumption of a stay in Thessalonica lasting not longer than three weeks. 
See on this, Clemen, NKZ., 1896, VII, 146; and Paulus, 11, 158; also, 
more recently, Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911, 64 ff. 
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§ II. THE FIRST LETTER. 


(1) From Thessalonica to Corinth—No sooner had Paul left 
Thessalonica than he was anxious to return. “Now we, brothers, 
when we had been bereaved of you for a short time only, out of 
sight but not out of mind, were excessively anxious to see you 
with great desire, for we did wish to come to you, certainly I Paul 
did and that too repeatedly, and Satan stopped us” (I 217-18), 
To the happenings in the interval between his departure and the 
sending of Timothy from Athens, Paul does not allude; from 
Acts however (17'*1°) it appears that directly after the arrest of 
Jason, the brethren sent away Paul and Silas by night westward 
to Beroea, a land journey of about two days. In that city, the 
missionaries started their work, as in Thessalonica, with the 
synagogue and had success not only with the Gentile adherents 
of Judaism, men and women, but also with the Jews themselves. 
When however the Jews of Thessalonica heard of this success, 
they came to Beroea, stirred up trouble, and forced Paul to 
leave (cf. also I 21516), after a stay of a week or two. Accom- 
panied by an escort of the brethren, Paul travelled to the coast 
and, unless he took the overland route to Athens, a journey of 
nine or ten days, set sail from Pydna or Dion for Athens (a voy- 
age under ordinary circumstances of two full days) leaving be- 
hind directions that Silas and Timothy follow him as soon as 
possible. 

From Paul, but not from Acts, we learn that they did ar- 
rive in Athens and that, after the situation in Thessalonica had 
been discussed, decided to send Timothy back immediately to 
strengthen the faith of the converts and prevent any one of them 
from being beguiled in the midst of the persecutions which they 
were still undergoing (I 31*-; on the differences at this point 
between Acts and Paul, see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 257). 
Whether also Silas and Timothy had heard rumours that the 
Jews, taking advantage of Paul’s absence, were maligning his 
character and trying to arouse the suspicion of the converts 
against him by misconstruing his failure to return, we do not 
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know. At all events, shortly after the two friends had arrived, 
and Timothy had started back for Macedonia, Paul, after a 
sojourn of a fortnight or more, departed from Athens and in a 
day or two came to Corinth, whether with Silas or alone (Acts 
18!) is unimportant. 

(2) Place, Date, and Occasion.—Arriving in Corinth early in 
the year 50 A.D., Paul made his home with Prisca and Aquila, 
supported himself by working at his trade, and discoursed every 
Sabbath in the synagogue. Later on, Silas and Timothy came 
down from Macedonia and joined hands with Paul in a more 
determined effort to win the Jews to Christ, only to meet again 
the same provoking opposition that they had previously met in 
Macedonia. Paul became discouraged; but Timothy’s report 
that the Thessalonians, notwithstanding some imperfections, 
were constant in their faith and love and ever affectionately 
thinking of Paul, as eager to see him as he was to see them, 
cheered him enormously (I 3°"). 


Bacon (Introd., 58) dates the arrival in Corinth early in the spring of 
so AD.; of. also C. H. Turner (HDB., I, 424). According to Acts 18", 
Paul had been in Corinth a year and six months before Gallio appeared 
on the scene and left Corinth shortly after the coming of the procon- 
sul (1818), From an inscription in Delphi preserving the substance of 
a letter from the Emperor Claudius to that city, Deissmann (Paulus, 
IgII, 159-177) has shown that Gallio took office in midsummer, 51, 
and that, since Paul had already been in Corinth eighteen months when 
the proconsul of Achaia arrived, the Apostle “came to Corinth in the 
first months of the year so and left Corinth in the late summer of the 
year 51.” Inasmuch as Paul had probably not been long in Corinth 
before Timothy arrived, and inasmuch as the first letter was written 
shortly after Timothy came (I 3°), the date of Lis approximately placed 
in the spring of so and the date of II not more than five to seven weeks 


later. 


From the oral report of Timothy and probably also from a 
letter (see on I 2 4% ® 5") brought by him from the church, 
Paul was able to learn accurately the situation and the needs 
of the brotherhood. In the first place he discovered that since 
his departure, not more than two or three months previously, 
the Jews had been casting wholesale aspersions on his behaviour 
during the visit and misinterpreting his failure to come back; 
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and had succeeded in awakening suspicion in the hearts of some 
of the converts. Among other things, the Jews had asserted 
(I 2') that in general Paul’s religious appeal arose in error, 
meaning that his gospel was not a divine reality but a human 
delusion; that it arose in impurity, hinting that the enthusiastic 
gospel of the Spirit led him into immorality; and that it was 
influenced by sinister motives, implying that Paul, like the pagan 
itinerant impostors of religious or philosophical cults (cf. Clemen, - 
NKZ., 1896, 152), was working solely for his own selfish ad- 
vantage. Furthermore and specifically the Jews had alleged 
that Paul, when he was in Thessalonica, had fallen into cajoling 
address, had indulged in false pretences to cover his greed, and 
had demanded honour from the converts, as was his wont, using 
his position as an apostle of Christ to tax his credulous hearers. 
Finally, in proof of their assertions, they pointed to the unques- 
tioned fact that Paul had not returned, the inference being that 
he did not care for his converts and that he had no intention 
of returning. The fact that Paul found it expedient to devote 
three chapters of his first letter to a defence against these at- 
tacks is evidence that the suspicion of some of the converts was 
aroused and that the danger of their being beguiled away from 
the faith was imminent. In his defence, he cannot withhold an 
outburst against the obstinate Jews (I 2!*16) who are the insti- 
gators of these and other difficulties which he has to face; but 
he betrays no feeling of bitterness toward his converts. On the 
contrary, knowing how subtle the accusations have been, and 
confident that a word from him will assure them of his fervent 
and constant love and will remove any scruples they may have 
had, he addresses them in language of unstudied affection. His 
words went home; there is not the faintest echo of the apologia 
in the second epistle. 

In the second place, he discovered that the original spiritual 
difficulties, incident to religious enthusiasm and an eager ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Lord, difficulties which his ab- 
rupt departure had left unsettled, still persisted, and that a new 
question had arisen, due to the death of one or more of the con- 
verts. In reference to the dead in Christ, they needed not only 
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encouragement but instruction; as for the rest, they required 
not new teaching but either encouragement or warning. “The 
shortcomings of their faith” (I 31°) arose chiefly from the re- 
ligious difficulties of the weak, the faint-hearted, and the idle. 
(r) The difficulty of “the weak” (of doOeveis I 514) was that 
as pagans they had looked upon sexual immorality as a matter 
of indifference and had perhaps in their pagan worship associated 
impurity with consecration to the gods. What they as Chris- 
tians needed to remember was that consecration to the true and 
living God was not only religious but ethical. Whether they had 
actually tumbled into the abyss or were standing on the preci- 
pice is not certain. At all events, Paul’s warning with its re- 
ligious sanction and practical directions (I 438) sufficed; we 
hear nothing of “the weak” in the second letter. (2) The sec- 
ond class chiefly in mind are “the faint-hearted” (of dAuydyuxor 
I 54), those, namely, who were anxious not only about the death 
of their friends but also about their own salvation. (a) Since 
Paul’s departure, one or more of the converts had passed away. 
The brethren were in grief not because they did not believe in 
the resurrection of the saints but because they imagined, some 
of them at least, that their beloved dead would not enjoy the 
same advantages as the survivors at the coming of the Lord. 
Their perplexity was due not to inherent difficulties with Paul’s 
teaching, but to the fact that Paul had never discussed explicitly 
the question involved in the case. Worried about their friends, 
they urged that Paul be asked by letter for instruction concern- 
ing the dead in Christ (I 4338), (6) But the faint-hearted were 
also worrying about themselves. They knew that the day of 
the Lord was to come suddenly and that it would catch the wicked 
unprepared; they remembered that Paul had insisted that with- 
out blameless living they could not enter into eternal fellowship 
with the Lord; but they forgot that the indwelling Christ is the 
power unto righteousness and the pledge of future felicity, and 
in their forgetfulness were losing the assurance of salvation. They 
needed encouragement and received it (I 51). Of these faint- 
hearted souls, we shall hear even more in the second letter 
(I 13-21”). (3) The third class of which Paul learned com- 
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prised the idle brethren (of draxrou I 514). With the enthu- 
siastic conviction that the Lord was coming soon, with the 
constant pressure of persecution, and with the stimulus of Paul’s ' 
presence removed, some of the brethren had resumed their idle 
habits with their train of poverty and meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of the brotherhood. It would appear (see note on I 4”) 
that they had sought assistance from the church and had been 
refused on the ground that Paul had clearly said that if a man 
refused to work, he could receive no support. Perhaps the idlers 
had asked for money “in the Spirit,” a misuse of spiritual gifts 
that tempted “those that laboured among them,” that is, those 
who took the lead in helping and warning, to despise the charis- 
mata (I 51%”). At all events, the leading men seem not to have 
been overtactful; and when they intimated that they would 
report the matter to Paul and ask for instructions, the idlers 
retorted that they would not listen to the reading of Paul’s let- 
ter (I 5”). There was undoubtedly blame on both sides; clearly 
the peace of the brotherhood was disturbed. Still the trouble 
did not appear serious to Paul, judging from the answer which 
he sent (I 4”; cf, 512-14. 21-22. 26-27.) But in spite of Paul’s let- 
ter, as we shall see, the idle brethren continued to be trouble- 
some (II 31”), 

(3) Contents—With this situation in mind,—the excellence 
of their faith and love in spite of the temptations of the weak, the 
discouragement of the faint-hearted, and the unbrotherly conduct 
of the idlers; and their personal affection for Paul, notwith- 
standing the insinuations of the Jews, Paul began, not long after 
the arrival of Timothy (I 3°) to dictate our first epistle. The 
first three chapters are given to a review of his attitude to the 
church from its foundation, and to a defence both of his be- 
haviour when he was there (1-216) and of his failure to return 
(217-310), Even the prayer (3!) that closes the double thanks- 
giving (17-2; 213-310) begins with the petition that God and 
Christ may direct his way to them. Tactfully disregarding the 
shortcomings, Paul thanks God, as he remembers their work of 
faith, labour of love, and endurance of hope, for the election of 
the readers, the certainty of which is known from the presence 
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of the Spirit controlling not only the converts who welcomed the 
gospel with joy in spite of persecution and became a model as- 
sembly to believers everywhere, but also the attitude of the mis- 
sionaries whose preaching was in the Spirit and whose behaviour 
was totally unselfish (171°). Coming directly to the charges of 
the Jews, Paul, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and 
of his unselfish love (the theme is heard already in dv tpds 1°) 
and aware of the openness of his religious appeal, reminds his 
friends that he came not empty-handed but with a gospel and 
a courageous power inspired by God (2). Wherever he goes, 
he preaches as one who has no delusions about the truth, for 
his gospel is of God; who has no consciousness of moral aberra- 
tion, for God has tested him and given him his commission; and 
who has no intention to deceive, for he is responsible solely to 
God who knows his motives (2°). In Thessalonica, as his read- 
ers know, he never used cajoling speech, never exploited the gos- 
pel to further his own ambition, and never required honour to be 
paid him, even if he had the right to receive it as an ambassador 
of Christ (2°). On the contrary, he waived that right, choosing 
to become just one of them, a babe in the midst of them; waived 
it in unselfish love for his dear children. Far from demanding 
honour, he worked with his hands to support himself while he 
preached, in order not to trespass upon the hospitality of his 
friends (27°). The pious, righteous, and blameless conduct of 
which they were ever aware proves his sincerity as a preacher 
(2°), Not as a flatterer but as a father, he urged them one and 
all, by encouragement or by solemn appeal, to behave as those 
who are called of God unto salvation in his kingdom and glory 
(24-2), Having thus defended his visit, he turns again to the 
welcome which they gave him and his gospel (215-16 resuming 
1®10), Rightly they thank God, as he does, that they welcomed 
the word which they heard as God’s word, as a power operating 
in their hearts, attesting the genuineness of their faith by their 
steadfast endurance in the persecutions at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen. It is however the Jews who are egging on 
the Gentiles,—the Jews who killed the prophets and the Lord 
Jesus and persecuted us, and who are not pleasing to God 
and are against humanity, hindering us from preaching to Gen- 
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tiles unto their salvation. They have hardened their hearts; 
their sins are filling up; and the judgment is destined to come 
upon them at last (2 13-17), 

Turning next to the insinuation of the Jews that he did not 
want to return, he reminds his orphaned children that from the 
moment he left them, he had been excessively anxious to see 
them and had repeatedly wished to return. Indeed nothing less 
than Satan could have deterred him. Far from not caring for 
them, he insists in words broken by emotion that it is above all 
they who are his glory and joy (217-20), Determined no longer 
to endure the separation, the missionaries, he says, agreed to 
send Timothy to encourage them in their faith and prevent their 
being beguiled in the midst of their persecution. As the Jews 
had singled out Paul for attack, he is at pains to add that he 
too as well as his companions had sent to know their faith, for he 
is apprehensive lest the tempter had tempted them and his work 
should turn out to be in vain (3°5). The return of Timothy 
with the good news of their spiritual life and their personal affec- 
tion for Paul gave him new courage to face his own trials. “We 
live if you stand fast in the Lord.” Words fail to express the 
abundance of joy he has in their faith, as he prays constantly 
to see them and help them solve their spiritual difficulties (351°). 
But whether or not his prayer will be answered, God and Christ, 
to whom he prays, will increase their love and will inwardly 
strengthen them, so that they will be unblemished in holiness 
when the Lord Jesus comes (3!-"). 

Even as he prays for brotherly love and a blameless life, he 
seems to have in mind the needs of the idlers and the weak. 
At all events, the apologia finished, he takes up the imperfec- 
-ions of the group, dealing chiefly with the difficulties of the 
weak, the idlers, and the faint-hearted. He begins the exhorta- 
tions (4!-5”) tactfully, urging not his own authority but that 
of the indwelling Christ, and insisting graciously that he has 
nothing new to say and that, since they are already doing well, 
he can only bid them to do so the more (41). At the same time, 
he does not withhold his exhortations. Speaking first of all of 
the weak, he urges that true consecration is moral as well as re- 
ligious and demands imperatively sexual purity. He suggests 
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the practical remedy that fornication may be prevented by 
respect for one’s wife and that adultery may be prevented by 
marrying not in the spirit of lust but in the spirit of holiness and 
honour. Then, as a sanction for obedience, he reminds them 
that Christ punishes impurity; that God calls them not for 
impurity but for holiness; that to sin is to direct a blow not 
against the human but against the divine, even the Spirit, the 
consecrating Spirit that God gives them (4*°). 

As to brotherly love, concerning which they had written, Paul 
remarks first of all and tactfully that, as they are practising it, 
instruction is unnecessary; but then proceeds to urge them in 
general to abound the more in that love and specifically, reiter- 
ating what he had said orally in reference to idleness, to strive 
to be tranquil in mind, undisturbed by the nearness of the 
advent, to mind their own business, not meddling in the affairs 
of the brotherhood, and to work with their hands, in order to 
win the respect of unbelievers and to avoid dependence upon the 
church for support (4°"”). 

Taking up the new point, the question of the faint-hearted in 
reference to the dead in Christ, he replies that his purpose in 
giving this new instruction is that they, unlike the unbelievers, 
who do not have the hope in Christ, should not sorrow at all. 
For it is certain, both on the ground of the believer’s experience 
in Christ and of a word of Jesus, whose point is summarised, 
that the surviving saints will not anticipate the dead at the 
Parousia. In fact, when the Lord comes, the dead in Christ 
will arise first; then the survivors will be snatched up at the 
same time with the risen dead and all together, with no advan- 
tage the one over the other, will meet the Lord in the air. “And 
so we shall always be with the Lord” (418). With this encour- 
aging teaching, he turns to the personal anxieties of the faint- 
hearted. They know, he says, as well as he that the day of the 
Lord will come suddenly and will take unbelievers by surprise; 
but they are not unbelievers that the day of the Lord should 
surprise them. To be sure they must be morally prepared, 
armed with faith, hope, and love; but they need not be dis- 
couraged about the outcome, for God has appointed them to 
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salvation, the indwelling Christ has enabled them to be blame- 
less, and Christ died for their sins in order that all believers, 
surviving or dead, may at the same time have life together with . 
Christ. ‘Wherefore encourage one another and build up each 
other, as in fact you are doing” (5*"). 

With a renewed exhortation, the need of a deeper brotherly 
love being in mind, he urges all to appreciate those who labour 
among them, leading and admonishing, and to regard them 
highly because of their work. Recognising that the idlers are 
not alone to blame for disturbing the peace of the brotherhood, 
he adds: “Be at peace among yourselves” (5/7), With a 
further exhortation, he sets forth the proper attitude of all to 
each of the three classes prominently in mind since 4!: “Warn 
the idlers, encourage the faint-hearted, cling to the weak”? (51‘). 
Then follows a word to all in view of the persecutions and the 
temptation to revenge, and in view also of the friction in the 
brotherhood: “Be slow to anger; see to it that no one retaliates 
an injury, but seek earnestly the good within and without” 
(s!44-15), In spite of these difficulties, “always rejoice, contin- 
ually pray, in everything give thanks, for this is God’s will 
operating in Christ for you” (5118). Finally, in view both of 
the disparagement and of the misuse of spiritual gifts, he exhorts: 
“Quench not the gifts of the Spirit, do not make light of cases 
of prophesyings; on the other hand, test all gifts of the Spirit, 
holding fast to the good and holding aloof from every evil kind” 
(512), Recognising however that his exhortations (41-5”), es- 
pecially to ethical consecration (4-8) and to brotherly love and 
peace (4*?2 512-13) are of no avail without the help of God; and 
recognising further the necessity of the consecration not only of 
the soul but of the body (4*8), a consecration impossible unless 
the Spirit of God as immanent in the individual be inseparably 
bound to the human personality, body and soul, he prays first 
in general that God would consecrate them through and through, 
and then specifically that he would keep their spirit, the divine 
element, and their soul and body, the human element, intact, 
as an undivided whole, so that they might be morally blameless 
when the Lord comes. That this petition will be granted is cer- 
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tain, for God the faithful not only calls but consecrates and 
keeps them blameless to the end (57). 

When you pray without ceasing (51’), brothers, he says in 
closing, remember not only yourselves but us as well (5?°). Greet 
for us the brothers, all of them, with a holy kiss (578). Then 
having in mind the assertion of some of the idlers that they would 
give no heed to his letter, Paul adjures the brethren that his 
letter be read to all without exception (5?’). ‘The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you”’ (5). 


(4) Disposition.—The first epistle may be thus divided: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Superscription 14 
A. The Apologia 17-3% 
Thanksgiving 17-3'° 
(x) Visit and Welcome 177° 
(2) Visit 21? 
(3) Welcome; the Jews 21°16 
(4) Intended Visit 2'7?° 
(5) Sending of Timothy 3*° 
(6) Timothy’s Return and Report 3°%° 
Prayer 3% 
B. The Weak, The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, 
etc4 5 
Exhortations 41-5” 
(x) Introduction 4"? 
(2) True Consecration 4** 
(3) Brotherly Love 4°1°* 
(4) Idleness 41°> 4 
(5) The Dead in Christ 411% 
(6) Times and Seasons 5'"" 
(7) Spiritual Labourers 517" 
(8) Idlers, Faint-hearted, Weak 5“*~ 
(9) Love 54445 
(10) Joy, Prayer, Thanksgiving 5*°7* 
(x1) Spiritual Gifts 51°” 


Ve Prayerss7 


VI. 
VII. 


Final Requests 5?°?? 
Benediction 57° 
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§ Ill. THE SECOND LETTER. 


(1) Occasion.—It is impossible to determine with exactness 
the reasons that led to the writing of the second epistle. The 
internal evidence of II, upon which we must rely, permits only 
a tentative reconstruction of the course of events in the interval 
between the sending of I and the composition of II. We may 
assume however that the first letter did not have quite the 
effect that a visit from Paul would have had. To be sure, what- 
ever suspicion the readers may have entertained as to Paul’s 
motives during and since his visit was dispelled by his affec- 
tionate words in defence of himself. It is evident also that his 
warning to the weak was effectual, being fortified by the help 
of the brethren, who, as he had requested, held to the weak, 
tenderly but firmly supporting them. On the other hand, the 
idle brethren continued to be meddlesome, Paul’s command, re- 
iterating what he had said orally (I 4”), not having had the de- 
sired effect. This failure may have been due in part to the fact, 
for which Paul is not responsible, that the majority, who had 
been urged to admonish the idlers (I 5") had not been tactful 
in performing their function (II 3¥- 15); and in part to the fact, 
for which again Paul is not to blame, that some of the brethren 
had imagined that Paul had said, either in an utterance of the 
Spirit, or in an uninspired word, or in the first epistle, something 
that was interpreted to mean that the day of the Lord was ac- 
tually present (II 2’). This disquieting statement, innocently 
attributed to Paul, perhaps by some of the excited idlers, affected 
not only the idle brethren as a whole but the faint-hearted as 
well. Already anxious about their salvation (I 5'1), they be- 
came unsettled and nervously wrought up (II 22); and naturally 
enough, for if they deemed themselves unworthy of salvation, 
and if it was true that the day of the Lord had actually dawned, 
then there was no time left for them to attain that blamelessness 
in holiness, that equipment of faith, hope, and love upon which 
the first letter had insisted (I 3% 5°) as essential to the acqui- 
sition of salvation; and the judgment, reserved for unbelievers, 
would certainly come upon them. 
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Unable either to relieve the anxiety of the faint-hearted or to 
bring the idlers to a sense of duty, the leaders sent a letter (see 
notes on 1 1 315) to Paul by the first brother (3") who was 
journeying to Corinth. Reflecting the discouragement of the 
faint-hearted, they write remonstrating with Paul for his praise 
of their faith, love, and endurance, intimating that they were 
not worthy of it. Though they are praying that God may con- 
sider them worthy of the kingdom, they fear that he may not 
deem them worthy (1*"). They tell Paul of the assertion, at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is present, and the 
effect which it had both on the faint-hearted and on the idlers; 
and they ask advice specifically concerning the advent of the 
Lord and the assembling unto him (II 21). It may be conjec- 
tured that “those who labour among you” (I 5!2) had informed 
the idle brethren that they would report their conduct to Paul; 
and that some of these idlers had retorted that they would give 
no heed to the commands of Paul by letter (II 3), and would not 
even listen to the reading of the expected reply, intimating that 
they could not be sure that the letter would be genuine (II 3”). 

(2) Place, Date, and Purpose.—Such a letter as we have pos- 
tulated will have been sent shortly after the receipt of I. The 
new situation which it recounts is not new in kind but a natural 
development of tendencies present during the visit and evident 
in the first letter. Hence if we allow two or three weeks for I 
to reach Thessalonica, a week for the preparation of the reply, 
and two or three weeks for the reply to get to Corinth, then an 
interval between I and II of five to seven weeks is ample enough 
to account for the situation in Thessalonica suggested by II. 
Indeed, apart from the increased discouragement of the faint- 
hearted and the continued recalcitrance of some of the idle breth- 
ren, there is nothing to indicate a notable change in the church 
since the visit of Timothy. Persecutions are still going on (II 14; 
Gf. 247 23 ®.), and the Jews are evidently the instigators of the 
same (II 32); the endurance of the converts is worthy of all 
praise (II 1); and the increase of faith and love (II 1°) indicates 
not a large growth numerically but an appreciative recognition 
of progress in things essential, the fulfilment in part of the prayer 
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in I 3% In Corinth, likewise, the situation since the writing of 
I has not changed materially; Silas and Timothy are still with 
Paul (II 1!); and the opposition of the Jews (Acts 17° *-), those 
unrighteous and evil men whose hearts are hardened (II 3?; 
cf. I 24*1°), persists, so much so that Paul would gladly share with 
the converts the relief which the Parousia is to afford (II 1’). 
On the whole, then, the available evidence points to the assump- 
tion that the second epistle was written from Corinth in the 
spring of 50 A.D. not more than five to seven weeks after the 
first epistle. 

The second epistle is not a doctrinal treatise on the Anti- 
christ, as if 2? were the sole point of the letter, but a practical 
exhortation, written by request and designed to encourage the 
faint-hearted and to admonish the idlers. The description of the 
judgment in 1° *-, the allusions to the premonitory signs in 2*8, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos (2°), 
placed significantly after his destruction (2%), are manifestly 
intended not to convey new information but to encourage the 
faint-hearted by reminding them of his oral instructions,—an 
employment of teaching for practical needs which is charac- 
teristic of Paul, as the passage in another Macedonian letter 
suggests (Phil. 25*-). In reference to the second purpose of i; 
it is to be observed that since the idleness and meddlesomeness 
have increased, it is necessary to supplement the injunctions of 
I (4% 514) by the severer command that the majority hold 
aloof from the idle brethren, avoid association with them; at 
the same time it is significant that the last word is only a repe- 
tition of what was said in the first letter (5), with an added 
covert admonition of the somewhat tactless majority: “Do not 
regard him as an enemy but admonish him as a brother” (II 31°). 
To encourage the faint-hearted (II 13-2!) and to warn the idlers 
(II 3'”) is the two-fold purpose of this simple, tactful, pastoral 
letter. 

(3) Contents.—After the superscription (x4) which differs 
from that in I only in having juov after matpt, expressing the 
sense of common fellowship in the Father, and in having after 
eipjvn the usual “from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
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Christ,” making explicit the source of divine favour and spiritual 
prosperity, Paul enters upon the thanksgiving (1°) and closely 
related prayer (1!) which together form an unbroken sentence 
of over two hundred words, liturgical in tone and designed to 
encourage the faint-hearted. In spite of what they have written, 
he ought, he insists, to thank God, as is proper under the cir- 
cumstances, because their faith and brotherly love abound, so 
much so that he himself, contrary to their expectations, is boast- 
ing everywhere of their endurance and faith in the midst of per- 
secutions. They need not worry (though the brethren as a 
whole are addressed, the faint-hearted are chiefly in mind) about 
their future salvation, for their splendid endurance springing 
from faith is positive proof that God the righteous judge will, 
in keeping with his purpose, deem them worthy of entrance into 
the kingdom, on behalf of which they as well as he are suffering. 
It will not always be well with their persecutors, for God, as 
righteous in judgment, will recompense them with affliction, as 
he will recompense the afflicted converts with relief from the 
same, a relief which Paul also will share. God will do so at the 
great assize (described in 17>"! not for the sake of the descrip- 
tion but for the encouragement of the believers) when the wicked, 
those, namely, who do not reverence God and do not obey the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus, will receive as their punishment sepa- 
ration forever from Christ, on the very day when the righteous in 
general and (with an eye to the faint-hearted) all who became 
believers (for the converts believed the gospel addressed to them) 
will be the ground of honour and admiration accorded to Christ 
by the attendant angels. To reach this happy consummation, 
to be acquitted in that day, Paul prays, as the converts likewise 
prayed, that God will fill them with goodness and love, in order 
that finally the name of the Lord Jesus may be honoured in 
virtue of what they are and they may be honoured in virtue of 
what his name has accomplished. This glorification and blessed 
consummation, he assures them, is in accordance with the divine 
favour of our God and of the Lord Jesus Christ (1°). 

A little impatient that they have forgotten the instructions 
which he had given them orally and at a loss to understand how 
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anything he had said in the Spirit, orally, or in his previous letter 
could be misconstrued to imply that he was responsible for the 
assertion that the day of the Lord is present, and yet recognising — 
the agitation of the faint-hearted by reason of the assertion, and 
their need of encouragement, Paul turns to the specific question 
put to him “‘as to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
assembling unto him” and exhorts them not to let their minds 
become easily unsettled and not to be nervously wrought up by 
the assertion, however conveyed and by whatever means at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is actually present. 
Allow no one to delude you, he says, into such a belief whatever 
means may be employed. Then choosing to treat the question 
put, solely with reference to the assertion and ever bearing in 
mind the need of the faint-hearted, he selects from the whole of 
his previous oral teaching on times and seasons only such ele- 
ments as serve to prove that the assertion is mistaken, and re- 
minds them that the day will not be present until first of all the 
apostasy comes and there is revealed a definite and well-known 
figure variously characterised as the man of lawlessness, the son 
of destruction, etc., allusions merely with which the readers are 
quite familiar, so familiar indeed that he can cut short the char- 
acterisation, and appeal, with a trace of impatience at their 
forgetfulness, to the memory of the. readers to complete the 
picture (2'5), 

Turning from the future to the present, he explains why the 
apostasy and the revelation of the Anomos are delayed. Though 
the day of the Lord is not far distant,—for there has already 
been set in operation the secret of lawlessness which is prepar- 
ing the way for the apostasy and revelation of the Anomos, 
still that day will not be actually present until that which re- 
strains him in order that the Anomos may be revealed only at 
the time set him by God, or the person who now restrains him, 
is put out of the way. Then and not till then will the Anomos be 
revealed. But of him the believers need have no fear, for the 
Lord will destroy him; indeed his Parousia, inspired by Satan 
and attended by outward signs and inward deceit prompted by 
falsehood and unrighteousness, is intended not for believers but 
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for unbelievers. These are destined to destruction, like the son 
of destruction himself, because they have destroyed themselves 
by refusing to welcome the heavenly guest, the influence of the 
Spirit designed to awaken within them the love for the truth 
which is essential to their salvation. As a consequence of their 
refusal, God as righteous judge is bound himself (for it is he 
and not Satan or the Anomos who is in control) to send them an 
inward working to delude them into believing the falsehood, in 
order that at the day of judgment they might be condemned, all 
of them, on the ground that they believed not the truth but con- 
sented to unrighteousness (2°). 

With a purposed repetition of 13, Paul emphasises his obliga- 
tion to thank God for them, notwithstanding their discouraged 
utterances, because, as he had said before (I 14 *-), they are 
beloved and elect, chosen of God from everlasting, called and 
destined to obtain the glory of Christ. As beloved and elect, 
they should have no fear about their ultimate salvation and no 
disquietude by reason of the assertion that the day is present, 
but remembering the instructions, received orally and in his let- 
ter, should stand firm and hold those teachings. Aware however 
that divine power alone can make effective his appeal, and aware 
that righteousness, guaranteed by the Spirit, is indispensable to 
salvation, Paul prays that Christ and God, who in virtue of their 
grace had already commended their love to Christians in the 
death of Christ and had granted them through the Spirit inward 
assurance of salvation and hope for the ultimate acquisition of 
the glory of Christ, may grant also to the faint-hearted that same 
assurance and strengthen them in words and works of righteous- 
ness (215-17), 

With these words of encouragement to the faint-hearted, he 
turns to the case of the idle brethren. Wishing to get their will- 
ing obedience, he appeals to the sympathy of all in requesting 
prayer for himself and his cause, and commends their faith. 
Referring to some remarks in their letter, he observes that if the 
idlers are disposed to excuse themselves on the ground that the 
tempter is too strong for them, they must remember that Christ 
is really to be depended on to give them power to resist tempta- 
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tion. Inasmuch as they have in Christ this power, Paul in the 
same Christ avows his faith in them that they will gladly do 
what he commands; indeed they are even now doing so. But 
to make his appeal effective, the aid of Christ is indispensable, 
—the power that will awaken in them a sense of God’s love and 
of the possession of that adequate endurance which is inspired 
by Christ (35). Having thus tactfully prepared the way, he 
takes up directly the question of the idlers. He commands the 
brethren as a whole to keep aloof from every brother who lives 
as an idler, a command issued not on his own authority but on 
that of the name of Christ. He is at pains to say that he is urg- 
ing nothing new, and gently prepares for the repetition of the 
original instruction by referring to the way in which he worked 
to support himself when he was with them, so as to free them 
from any financial burden, strengthening the reference by re- 
minding them that although he was entitled to a stipend as an 
apostle of Christ, he waived the right in order that his self- 
sacrificing labour might be an example to them. ‘Then after 
explaining the occasion of the present command, he enjoins the 
idlers, impersonally and indirectly and with a tactfully added 
“we exhort,” to work and earn their own living with no agita- 
tion about the day of the Lord. With a broad hint to the ma- 
jority as to their attitude to the idle brethren, he faces the con- 
tingency of disobedience on the part of some of the idlers. These 
recalcitrants are to be designated; there is to be no association 
with them. But the purpose of the discipline is repentance and 
reform. .Once more the majority are warned: “Do not treat 
him as an enemy but warn him as a brother” (3°45). Since the 
command alone may not succeed in restoring peace to the brother- 
hood, Paul finally prays that Christ, the Lord of peace, may give 
them a sense of inward religious peace, and that too continually 
in every circumstance of life (31%), Anticipating that some of 
the idlers may excuse their refusal to listen to Paul’s letters on 
the ground that they are not his own, Paul underscores the fact 
that he is wont to write at the end a few words in his own hand 
(31”). The benediction closes the pastoral letter (3): 

(4) Religious Convictions.—The religious convictions expressed 
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or implied in II are Pauline. As in I so in II, the apocalyptic 
and the mystic are both attested. Though the former element 
is more obvious because of the circumstances, the latter is pres- 
ent as an equally essential part of the gospel, “our gospel” (214), 
to use the characteristic designation of the convictions that he 
had held for over seventeen years. Central is the conviction, 
inherited by Paul from the early church (cf. Acts 23*) and con- 
stant with him to the end (Phil. 2"), that Jesus is Christ and 
Lord. Of the names that recur, Our (The) Lord Jesus Christ 
(21. 4. 16 ae. qi. 2 912 36 12) Our (The) Lord Jesus (18- 12; 17) 
Christ (3°) and The Lord (1° 22-18 31.3.4. 5. 16.16), the last, 
0 xvptos, is characteristic of II as compared with I (cf. IL 3° 
with Phil. 41°). Though there is no explicit mention either of 
his death (cf. 21°) or of his resurrection, the fact that he is Lord 
and Christ presupposes both that he is raised from the dead and 
that he is soon to usher into the kingdom of God all those who 
have been deemed worthy (15). This day of the Lord (2?) is not 
actually present, as some had asserted, but it is not far distant (27). 
In that day (1!°), when the Lord comes (2?) or is revealed from 
heaven (17), he will destroy the Anomos (28), execute judgment 
on unbelievers (1° *°), the doomed (2%), by removing them 
eternally from his presence; and will bring salvation (21°. 4) 
and glory (2") to all believers (11°), those, namely, who have 
welcomed the love for the truth (2!) and have believed the gospel 
preached to them (1!° 2") when they were called (1 2%). 

The exalted Lord does not however confine his Messianic ac- 
tivities to the day of his coming; he is already at work in the 
present. To him either alone (3°: !*) or with the Father (2"*), 
prayer is addressed; and from him with the Father come grace 
(x2 212. 18) and peace (1?; cf. 3!°); he is with the believers (3'°), 
the faithful Lord who strengthens them and guards them from 
the Evil One (35) and gives them an eternal encouragement, 
good hope, and endurance (2'¢ 35). In these passages it is not 
always easy to tell whether Paul is thinking of the Lord who is 
at the right hand of God (Rom. 8%) or of the Lord who is in the 
believers (Rom. 8!°). However that may be, it is important to 
observe that the Lord to Paul is not only the being enthroned 
with God and ready to appear at the last day for judgment and 
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salvation but also, and this is distinctive, the permanent in- 
dwelling power unto righteousness, the ground of assurance that 
the elect and called will enter into the glory to be revealed, the 
first fruits of which they now enjoy. And this distinctive ele- 
ment underlies the utterances of this epistle, especially of 1-2 
and 217, It is the indwelling Lord in whom the church of the 
Thessalonians exist (11), in whom also Paul has his confidence 
in reference to the readers (34) and gives his command and ex- 
hortation (3). The same Lord within inspires the gospel (31) 
and equips the persecuted with an endurance that is adequate 
(3°). It is the Spirit, to whom equally with the Lord Paul as- 
cribes the divine operations, that accounts for the charismata 
(2?) and prompts consecration to God and faith in the truth (218). 
And it is either the Spirit or the Lord who is the means by which 
God fills the readers with goodness and love (év duvvaye 1; 
cf. év Oew 1), 

Faith in Jesus the Christ and Lord (1° 4 4) or faith in the 
gospel (1 2") which he inspires (3!) and which Paul pro- 
claims (11° 2!) is the initial conviction that distinguishes the 
believers (11°) from the Jews (3) and all others who have be- 
lieved the lie of the Anomos with its unrighteousness (2%). 
This faith is apparently prompted by the Spirit, the heavenly 
guest that seeks to stir within the soul the love for the truth 
unto salvation (2!°) and that inspires the consecration of the 
individual body and soul to God, and faith in the truth of the 
gospel (2), To be sure, the love for the truth may not be wel- 
comed; in that case, God who controls the forces of evil, Satan 
and his instrument the Anomos, himself sends an inward work- 
ing to delude the unbelievers into believing the lie, so that their 
condemnation follows of moral necessity; for they themselves 
are responsible for being in the category of the lost. On the 
other hand, if the promptings of the Spirit are heeded, then the 
activities of the Spirit continue in believers; a new power (1) 
enters into their life to abide permanently, a power whose pres- 
ence is manifested not only in extraordinary phenomena (22) 
but in ethical fruits such as (cf. Gal. 52 ', 1 Cor. 13! *-, and 
Rom. 12° *-) love (the work of faith 1"), brotherly love (13 315), 
peace (3'*), goodness (1"), encouragement (2!°), hope (218), en- 
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durance (3° 14), and, in fact, every good work and word (2!"); and 
a power unto righteousness that insures the verdict of acquittal 
at the last day (15-4), and the entrance into the glory of the 
kingdom, foretastes of which the believer even now enjoys. 

Since there are no errorists in Thessalonica, such as are to be 
found later in Colosse dethroning Christ from his supremacy, 
there is no occasion for an express insistence upon his pre-emi- 
nence. It is thus noteworthy in II not only that the Lordship 
of Jesus is conspicuous but also that in 21° as in Gal. 1! he is 
named before the Father. There are no Judaists in Thessalonica; 
hence it is not significant that the categories prominent in Gala- 
tians (a letter which Zahn, McGiffert, Bacon, Lake, and others 
put before I and II), namely, law, justification, works, etc., are 
absent from II as from I. Furthermore, since the situation does 
not demand a reference to the historical or psychological origin 
of Sin, it is not surprising that we hear nothing either in II or 
in I of Sin, Adam, Flesh. In fact, it happens that in II there 
is no explicit mention either of the death or of the resurrection 
of Christ. What is emphasised in II along with the apocalyptic 
is the indwelling power of the Lord or the Spirit, the source of 
the moral life and the ground of assurance not only of election 
from eternity but also of future salvation (15 "% 2!*17), an 
emphasis to be expected in a letter one of the two purposes of 
which is to encourage those whose assurance of salvation was 
wavering. 


(5) Disposition.—The second letter may thus be divided: 


I. Superscription 1!? 
A. Encouraging the Faint-hearted 13-2” 
II. Thanksgiving and Prayer 1*” 
(x) Assurance of Salvation 171° 
(2) Prayer for Righteousness 11°? 
III. Exhortation 2!” 
(1) Why the Day is not present 2™8 
(2) Destruction of the Anomos 28 
(3) Parousia of the Anomos only for the 
doomed 2°” 
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IV. Thanksgiving, Command, and Prayer 21*17 
(1) Assurance of Salvation 21*4 
(2) Hold fast to Instructions 215 
(3) Prayer for Encouragement and Righteous- 
ness tet? 
B. Warning the Idlers 3!-!7 
V. Finally 3° 
Transition to the Idlers 
VI. Command and Exhortation 3°15 
The Case of the Idlers 
VIL Prayer tor Peace.a'* 
VIII. Salutation 31” 
IX. Benediction 318 


§ IV. LANGUAGE AND PERSONAL EQUATION 


(1) Words.—The vocabulary of the lettersis Pauline. The pres- 
ence of words either in I or in II which are not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., or which are found either in I or in II and elsewhere 
in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul (the Pastoral Epistles 
not being counted as Pauline), indicates not that the language 
is not Pauline, but that Paul’s vocabulary is not exhausted in 
any or all of the ten letters here assumed as genuine. Taking 
the text of WH. as a basis, we find in I about 362 words (includ- 
ing 30 particles and 15 prepositions) and in II about 2 50 words 
(including 26 particles and 14 prepositions). Of this total vo- 
cabulary of about 612 words, 146 (including 20 particles and 13 
prepositions) are found both in I and in II. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine of the 362 words in I (about 
82 per cent) and 215 of the 250 words in II (about 86 per cent) 
are found also in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul (i. e. 
Rom. 1, 2 Cor. Gal.). If we added to the 299 words of I some 
19 words not found in one or more of the Major Epistles but 
found in one or more of the Epistles of the Captivity (7. e. Eph. 
Phil. Col. Phile.), then 318 of the 362 words in I (about 88 per 
cent) would appear to be Pauline; and similarly if we added to 
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the 215 words of II some 7 words not found in one or more of 
the Major Epistles but found in one or more of the Epistles of 
the Captivity, then 222 of the 250 words in I (about 8g per cent) 
would appear to be Pauline. 


Of the 146 words common to J and II all but 4 are also found in one 
or more of the Major Epistles. These 4 are OecoaAovexebs I 11 II 11 
(Acts 204 277); xatevOdvery I 3% IT 35 (Lk. 179); gpwtgy I 41 512 IT 21 
(Phil. 43; Gospels, Acts, 1, 2 Jn.); and xegenofnats I 52 II 214 (Eph. 114; 
Heb. 10%® 1 Pet. 2°).—The 19 words in I and in the Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity but not in the Major Epistles are &ydy 2? (Phil. Col. Past.); 
axetB@s 5? (Eph.); duéyecbat 43 522 (Phil. Phile. dxéyetv; Past. &néy- 
ecOat); &ueumtos 31 (Phil.); 8f¢ 218 (Phil.); égowrgv 4 (II, Phil.); 
OdAnety 27 (Eph. 52°); Owoa& 5% (Eph.); xaGeddery 5% 7-10 (Eph.); 
xataretrety 31 (Eph.); weOdoxecar 57 (Eph.); napenoretecbat 2? (Eph.); 
meortxeparata 5% (Eph.); meptxotnats 5° (II, Eph.); Anoogoeta 1* (Col.); 
tedpacts 25 (Phil.); oGewvdvar 519 (Eph.); gtAtexot 22 (Phil.); and 
Srepexneptccod 31° 518 (Eph. 32°).—The 7 words in II and in the Epistles 
of the Captivity but not in the Major Epistles are atpetcat 213 (Phil.); 
an&tn 21° (Col. Eph.); évépyerx 2° 4 (Phil. Col. Eph.); épwtgy 21 
(I, Phil.); toyd¢ 1° (Eph.); xeartety 2° (Col.); and reprnofnors 2¥ (I, 
Eph.).—Of these 19+ 7 = 26 words, two are common to I and II (éowtgy 
and xegrxofnotc); and four others are distinctively Pauline, in that they 
do not occur in the N. T. apart from Paul (évépyeta; O&Ametv; mepr- 
xeoaAata; and bxepexmeetacod). 


Of the 44 (362—318=44) words of I which are not found in 
the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 20 are 
also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 22 are found elsewhere in 
the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 2 are common to I and 
II. Again, of the 28 (250—222=28) words of II which are not 
found in the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 
10 are also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 16 are found else- 
where in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 2 are common 
to II and I. 


In the subjoined lists, an asterisk indicates that the word is not 
found in the Lxx. 

(a) Words in I but not elsewhere in the N. T.: duéurtws 21° 5%; 
dvausvety 119; *d¢ropgavitecOar 217; Ataxtog 514; exdtednety 21°; évooxtlery 
527; gEnyetobar 1%; *OeodlSaxtos 4°; xéhevoua 4'®; *xoAanla 25; dAryd- 
puxos 514; ddoteAts 5%; ductpecfar 2%; datws 21°; neptrctmecbar 41% 17; 
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*noonkoxsty 22; *calvecbat 3°; *ouygurérns 21; te09d¢ 27; and bree- 
Balvery 46, : 

(6) Words in II but not elsewhere in the N. T.: *dtaxtety 37; &téx- 
tos 3% 1; *2ySeryya 15; ev8oEdCecbar 11° 2; evxcuyaobat 14; * xa@Ao- 
Torety 3%; meprepyaCecbar 31%; onuetodcbar 31; chev 19; and brepaué- 
dvecOat 13. 

(c) Words in I and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul: Ad 
vat 31; alpvidtes 53; dAnOtvdg 19; &AnOG> 2; dmdvenors 417; *doydy- 
yeros 416; dog&heta 5%; efcodog 19 21; houydterv 4; xracbat 44; 
dAdxANeoS 5%; mapauuOetcbar 212 514; toryaoody 48; bBolCerv 22; ddly 
5%; dvtéxscbat 514; yaotho 53; Stauaptigecbor 48; gvaveloc 215; égra- 
that 5%; vioety 5% 8; and napayyeAta 42. The last seven words are in 
I, in one or more of the Pastorals, and elsewhere in the N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul. 

(d) Words in II and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul: 
dvatpety 28; dnootacta 2%; &romos 32; dtxn 19 émicuvaywyh 21; Ooostcbar 
27; xatabodv 15; uruetcbar 37; oaAedery 2; ofGaoue 24; grb& 18; &Etooy 
IM; émipdvera 28; houxla 3; xelatg 15 and whre 22. The last five words 
are in II, in one or more of the Pastorals, and émodveva excepted, else- 
where in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. While émigdveta appears 
elsewhere in N. T. only in the Pastorals, the phrase in II 28 H émipkvera, 
ths napovolag abtod is unique in the Gk. Bib. 

(e) Words common to I and II and found elsewhere in N. T. but not 
elsewhere in Paul: OecoaAovexetc I 11 IT 11 (Acts 204 27) and xateuObvety 
I 3% II 35 (Lk. 179). 

None of the words in the five lists above can be strictly called un- 
Pauline. 


Attention has often been called to the consideration that IT 
contains very few words which are found in Paul but not else- 
where in the N. T., except such as it has in common with I. As 
a matter of fact, the same criterion applied to I demonstrates 
that IT is relatively better off than I in this respect. Apart from 
the two words common to I and II which are found elsewhere in 
Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. (€meBapeiv I 2° IT 38 2 
Cor. 2° and uoexOos I 2° II 38 2 Cor, 112”), there are only 12 of 
the 216 words in I (362—146 common = 216) and 8 of the 104 
words in II (250-146 common = 104) which are found else- 
where in Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. 


(2) Words found in I and Paul (except II) but not elsewhere in the 
N.T.: &ywwobvn 33 (Rom. 1*2Cor. 71); dtahetntws 13219 517(Rom. 19); 
Exdtxog 4* (Rom. 134); edoxnuévwc 4” (Rom. 13'3 x Cor. 14); O&Amety 
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27 (Eph. 5°) né&@oc 45 (Rom. 126 Col. 35); meptxepadata (5* Eph. 617); 
TAcovextetv 4° (2 Cor. 24! 72 1217- 18); mooAgyetv 34 (2 Cor. 132 Gal. 5%); 
otéyery 31 5 (x Cor. 9! 137); Smepexmeptccod 31° 513 (Eph. 32°); and 
gtrdotunetabar 411 (Rom. 152° 2 Cor. 5%). 

(6) Words found in II and Paul (except I) but not elsewhere in the 
N. T.: d&yabwobvg 12 (Rom. 15% Gal. 522 Eph. 5°); etxep 16 (Rom.ter 
t Cor.bis 2 Cor. 5%); évépyera 29: 11 (Eph. Phil. Col.); otéArecbar 38 
(2 Cor. 82°); ocuvavautyvucbat 3% (xr Cor. 59-4); and bxepatpecbar 24 


(2 Cor. 127). 


On the other hand, the vocabulary of I is relatively somewhat 
richer than II in specifically Pauline words, if we reckon as 
specific such words as are found in I and II (apart from words 
common to both) and elsewhere in the N. T., but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles. 


(a) Words found in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: 
ayvosiy 433; dxabapota 2547; dvarAnpody 216; &Elws 212; degoxety 24- 15 41; 
aobevns 514; SoxturdGerv 24; Souredety 19; efSwAov 19; elonvedety 513; 
éxhoyh 14; EEoulevety 529; Exerta 417; Exemobety 3°; edyaprotta 3°; xabdreo 
2 36. 12 45; xabynots 2195 wstadiddvar 28; utuntys 1° 24; uvela 12 38; 
whmtos 27; meptacotépws 217; moté 25; cuvepyés 32; botéenua 31°; and 
gbdvery 216 41, 

(b) Words found in II and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, I being excepted: 
Gvects 17; dvéxyeoOar 145 aroxkAudes 17; evtot&var 225 évnaxety 313; 
2Eanatay 23; eSoxfa 1; xatapyety 28; xAjotc 11; and vod 2%. 

(c) Words common to I and II, found elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, may here 
be added: &ytaopds I 43-4: 7 IL 2; dycanodid6var I 39 IL 18; ette I 510 
II 215; éveoyetoOae I 2 II 27; éxtotoAn I 527 II 2?- 8 34-17; OiBerv I 
3411 18-7; eddoxety I 28 3! II 2!; xéxoc I 13 29 35 IT 38; vouBetety I 512-4 
II 3%; dAcOe0g I 53 IL 19; napdxAnots I 2° IL 218; xAcovatery I 3% II 13; 
and otyxety I 38 II 215, 


It is generally conceded that the vocabulary of I is Pauline; 
and the same may be said with justice of II. Even when the 
literary resemblances between I and II are taken into account, it 
is to be remembered that of the 146 words common to I and II 
all but four are to be found in one or more of the Major Epistles of 
Paul; and that two of these four recur in one or more of the Epis- 
tles of the Captivity, the remaining two being Geccandoveds, 
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and the good Lxx. word xatev@vveww. Niageli’s estimate of the 

vocabulary of II is at least not an overstatement: “Taking it on 

the whole, the lexical situation of this letter yields nothing es- | 
sential either for the affirmation or for the negation of the ques- 

tion of authenticity” (Wortschatz des Paulus, 1905, 80). 

(2) Phrases.—More significant than the vocabulary of I and 
II are the phrases and turns of thought. Two groups have been 
compiled, one in which the phrases are apparently unique, the 
other in which they are more or less specifically Pauline. The 
lists are not exhaustive, but the impression conveyed by them 
is that as with the vocabulary so with the phrases the resource- 
ful mind of Paul is at work. 


In the following lists, an asterisk indicates that the phrase is appar- 
ently not in the Lxx.; Lxx. =reminiscence from the Lxx.; and Lxx. cit.= 
a citation from the Lxx. 

(1) Unique Phrases—(a) Phrases in I but not elsewhere in N. T.: 
* Gua aby 417 510; SiSévar nveOua cic 4% (Lxx.); *elc cov éva 511; eunooabev 
with divine names 13 219 39-18; * 2y Gkoer elvar 2°; *Zowrtay xal mapaxadety 
4 (Papyri); *éyewv etcodoy meds tiva 19; xabkmeo ofSate 2% (of. xabdrg 
otdate 22-5 34); *mobdc xatody Seas 217 (Latinism in xowh?); * eds 
Cay xat drnPtvég 19; xatevOivery thy b3bv meds 311 (Lxx.); *% doy) F 
goyougyy 119; H alotts meds thy Oedy 18; of meprAermduevor 415- 17; 
*nokocety t& tSta 41 (classic); *oadmty& G00 (apocalyptic ? cf. 1 Cor. 
1552); orégavos xauxnoews 219 (Lxx.); *utot hugoas 55, The next two 
may have been coined by Paul: *8 xén0¢ tH &y&ans 1% and *} 
browovt tHs éAnlSog 1% The following have a distinctively Pauline 
flavour: 8& tod "Inood 44; S1& tod xuetou "Inood 42; év tH Oem Huwy 22; 
éy Oeq xatot 12; of vexpot év xprot@ 46 (cf. x Cor. 1518 Rev. 14%); and 
ot xownOgvtes St& tod “Inood 414. 

(b) Phrases in II, but not elsewhere in N. T.: *S:d6vae éxSlanoty teve 
18; *éx udoou ylvecbar 27; év navel tedmp 38 (cf. Phil. 118); edSoxetv 
utevt 212 (Lxx.); *edyaprotety dgefAouey 13 218; hyetobae doo 3% (Lxx.); 
*ornotery xal qudcecety 3°; *clverv Stxnv 19 (classic); *d&ndty &Stxlac 
2; *Gronos xat movneds 32; *évéoyera mAdyns 2"; xatevObver tks 
xapdlasg 35 (Lxx.); *mepratety dcéxtus 3% 1; * moredery tH &AnOete 212; 
*qotelety tH Welder 24; *alottc &AnMelas 219 (cf. Phil. 12”); * cohevOAvat 
dnb to vobs 2%. The influence of apocalyptic may be felt in * &yyeXor 
Suvduews 17; dvehet tH xvebuatt tod otduatos 28 (Lxx.); *8 dowmos 
THS dvoulas 23; 6 dvetxetuevoc xtA. 24 (Lxx. in part); dad tho B6Ens ths 
toxboc 1° (Lxx.cit.); *% émodveta tig mapouctas 28; *8 xatéywy Kote 27; 
*cd xaréxov 2°; *tb wuorhetoy ths dvowlas 27; BAeOe0g atdvtos 19; Stay 
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20n xt. 1 (Lxx. in part). The following may have been coined by 
Paul: *% dydan cis dAnbelag 2; * edule a&yabh 2%; eddoxla d&ya- 
Bwobyns 14; td paptiorov hudy 11 (cf. ebayyéAtov 24); * maodkxAnats 
alovia 216; *cpdyery xat SobkCecbat 31; *h dxomovt tod yotorod 3°. The 
following have a distinctively Pauline flavour: * éy 8e@ rate) huey 11; 
*cd elayyédtoy tod xuelou tudy *Incod 18; 6 Oebs 6 mathe hud 26; 7% 
xdetos ths elonyns 31° (of. I 5%); and morc 36 getty  xberoc 33. 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T., but not elsewhere in Paul: 
Séxecbat thy Adyov 16 2%; gy udow cum gen. 27; xabdds ofSate 22-5 34; 
Abyos nos 21%; 8 reteklwy 35; utor gutds 55. 

(d) Phrases in II and elsewhere in N. T., but not elsewhere in Paul: 
dvO’@y 2; dn’ doxiis 21%; dab mpoctsnov 19 (Lxx. cit.); Sed6vae elphyny 
315; Stxala xetors 16 (cf. Rom. 25); év &ytaoum aveduatos 219 (x Pet. 
1); éy mupt phoyéc 18 (Lxx.); év cH tuéeg éxetvy 19 (Lxx. cit.); Zoyw nar 
Abyy 217; écblery &ptov 3% 2; xoatetv tas napaddcers 215 (cf. 1 Cor. 112); 
TavtES Of Ttotebcavtes 11°; 6 Uldc tHS dmwAclas 23. 

(e) Phrases common to I and II, but not elsewhere in N. T.: deAgot 
hyamnuévot bxd tod Oe0d (xvefov) I 14 II 2 (Lxx. with Paul’s d3eAgot); 
aitol yao ofSare I 2! 3? 52 II 37; év Oem nator (Huy) I x! ID 1! and év 
xvelw “I. X. I 11 I 113” (éy is distinctively Pauline); égpwtdyev 88 buds 
&dergot I 5% II 21 (for rapaxeAoduey, due to infrequent use of gpwray in 
Paul); xat yao Ste I 34 IT 3%; (2b) Epyoy (tis) xlotews I 18 IT 11; 
abtds 6 xbetoc I 31! 41° IT 216 316 (cf. Rom. 8%. 26 r Cor. 1528 2 Cor. 8198), 

(f) Phrases common to I and II, found elsewhere in N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul: aidtd¢ 6 Oed¢ I 31 528 IT 216 (Rev. 215); xal 3t& todTo 
(I 213 II 2); 6 Adyos tod xvefou I 18 (41) IT 31 (cf. Col. 31%); wuxtbs xar 
tgoas I 29 IL 38; xpocetyecbe xept hudy I 5% IL 3! (Heb. 1338; cf. 
Col. 4?). 

(2) Pauline Phrases—(a) Phrases in I and Paul except II but not 
elsewhere in N. T. Unless otherwise indicated, they are found in one or 
more of the Major Epistles: &xa& xat Sic 218 (Phil. 418; Lxx.); el xevdv 
3°; év mavtl 518; ey moAAG@ (xoAAf) 1°: & 2? 7 ext tHyv Kpoceuxwy 12; cp- 
goxety Oe@ 24-15 41; St& to xvelou hudy "IL. X. 59; ey grAquate aylw 5%; 
elyat ody xuelw 417 (Phil. 128); éy xvoetw "Inood 41; goydCecbar tats yepoty 
44; cd edayyéAtoy t00 yototod 32; edyaptotety tH Oe 12 233; Chy adv 
adt@ 519; tuetc of Gayteg 4117 (2 Cor. 44); 00 OéAouev buds &yvoety 
43; 6 Beds xa matio hudy 13 31 18; eds uaetic 2510 6 xxAGy buds 212 
5%; aeotmatety &Elws tod Oe0d 212 (Col. 11°); orhxete év xvelw 3° (Phil. 
41); and ouyepyol tod Ocod 3%. 

(6) Phrases in II and Paul except I but not elsewhere in N.T. Unless 
otherwise indicated, they are found in one or more of the Major 
Epistles: wf with aor. subj. of prohibition in third person 2° (x Cor. 
16" 2 Cor. 11¥*); position of wdvov 27 (Gal. 21°); émoredOn with imper- 
sonal subject 11° (Rom. 10"); ¢ 8tt 2? (2 Cor. 519 1121); of &moAAdue- 
vot 219; § donasubs th euf) xetot TladAou 317; uh évnaxhonte xaAonotodytec 
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33 (Gal. 6°); Oed¢ matte tudy 11; 8 Adyos Tydv 3! (2 Cor. 118); mapa- 
naretv tag xapSlas 27 (cf. Col. 2? 48 Eph. 6%); menorBévar év xvety 34 
(Phil. 2%; cf. Rom. 14%); and braxovew tH elayyeArty 18 (Rom. To!’), 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly in Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: & Tavtt 
comm 18; of 2m 42; extnobety idetv 3°; vd ebayyéAtoy tod Deod 2?- : 95 
OéAnua tod Oeod 43 518; 6 Beds THs elonyns 5°; ot Aotnot 41% 5%; and ae 
tec ot mtoteboytes 17. To this list should be added év xoetot@ “Inood 214 
518 and év yetot@ 418; and perhaps the following: év nyebyate 2) 1: 
Beds Gov 1%; Wety td cedcwmoy 217 3%; 6 AOYOS TOU Oc05 233; of mtotedoy- 
Tes 210-18: and yoelay gyetv 18 4% 1 51. : 

(d) Phrases in II and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly in Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: éy éyvé6- 
part 3°; map& Oe 16; and perhaps the following: 4 é&yaxy tod Qc0d 35; 
h dnoxérudes tod xuetov "Inood 17 (x Cor. 17); Swyyor xat OXtders 14 
(Rom. 8%); n&oyew Onép 15 (Phil. 12°); and onueta xal téeata 2° (Rom. 
1519 2 Cor. 122). 

(e) Phrases common to I, II and Paul but not found elsewhere in N. 
T.: How odv I 5° II 2%; cd edayyértov qudvI 15 IL 2%; <dr0¢ xak u6x00¢ 
I 29 IT 38; (7d) Aormdy &deAgot I 41 II 31; nods tb wh cum inf. I 29 II 3°. 

(f) Phrases common to I, II Paul and found elsewhere in N.T. The 
following are characteristic of Paul: év xvetm I 38 52 IL 345 xkors buty 
xa sionvyn I 11 ID 12; Oedg nmatho I 11 IL 1% The following are not 
characteristic: 6 @eb¢ fudy I 2? 39 IT 1-2 (t Cor. 6"); Auéou xvoefov I 
52 IL 22;  xtotts buy I 18 325.6 7.10 TT 13-45  capovcte tod xvoetou 
(judy 71. X.) I 318 416 523 IT 21 (x Cor. 15%); mic Set I 41 II 37 (Col. 45); 
and otnette xat mapananActy I 32 II 217 (inverted order); cf. Rom. 1". 


(3) Personal Equation.—It is generally felt that the person- 
ality back of the words and phrases of the first letter is none 
other than that of Paul. Characteristic of him and character- 
istic of that letter are warm affection for his converts, confidence 
in them in spite of their shortcomings, tact in handling delicate 
pastoral problems, the consciousness of his right as an apostle 
and the waiving of the same in love, the sense of comradeship 
with his readers in all things, and the appeal for their sympathy 
and prayers. So conspicuously Pauline is the personal equation 
of I that it is unnecessary to illustrate the point. But it is also 
frequently felt that the personal qualities revealed in I are lack- 
ing in II, that indeed the tone of II is rather formal, official, 
and severe. This impression arises in the first instance from 
the fact that there is nothing in II corresponding to the apologia 
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to which three of the five chapters of I are devoted and in which 
the personal element is outspoken. Omit the self-defence from 
I and the differences in tone between I and II would not be 
perceptible. This estimate is likewise due to the failure to read 
aright Paul’s purpose, with the result that the clew to his atti- 
tude is lost. The impression of formality and severity is how- 
ever quite mistaken; as a matter of fact the treatment of both 
the faint-hearted and the idlers is permeated by a spirit of warm 
personal affection. Paul knows his Macedonians too well, trusts 
their love for him too deeply to be greatly disturbed either by 
the forgetfulness of the one class or the disobedience of the 
other. It is his love for them all that prompts him at the start 
to praise not only their growth in faith but also, despite the fric- 
tion in the brotherhood, their increase in brotherly love; and 
to surprise them by saying that contrary to their expectations 
he is boasting everywhere of their endurance and faith. 

From his love springs his confidence in them notwithstanding 
their continued shortcomings. He is quite sure that the faint- 
hearted are more in need of encouragement than of warning 
and so he directs every word in the first two chapters, including 
the description of judgment, the allusion to premonitory signs, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos, to the 
single end of assuring these brethren beloved by the Lord that 
they are as certain of future salvation as they are of being elected 
and called. His slight impatience at their forgetfulness (25) is 
free from brusqueness and his sole imperative, based on their 
assurance of salvation and supported by prayer, to hold fast 
the instructions (215) is dictated by a fatherly concern. He is 
likewise confident that the idlers, in spite of their neglect of his 
injunction given once orally and again by letter, will do, as they 
indeed are doing, what he commands (3!), and so includes them 
in his praise of the faith and brotherly love of the church (14). 
Furthermore, from his love arises also the tact with which the 
two parish problems before him are managed. One or two illus- 
trations will suffice to make this clear. In 1° *- Paul is describ- 
ing the judgment in reference to unbelievers and saints in gen- 
eral; suddenly with év waow tots muctevoaow (v. 10) he 
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changes from the general to the specific, intimating by the “all” 
that the faint-hearted belong to the number of the saints, and 
by the unexpected aorist participle that, as the explanatory 
parenthesis (‘for our testimony to you was believed”’) declares, 
they had believed the gospel which he had preached to them. 
The description then closes with the assurance that that day 
is a day not of judgment but of salvation for believers, specif- 
ically the faint-hearted among them. The same tact is evident 
in 2°” where after announcing the destruction of the Anomos, 
he comes back to his Parousia, an infringement of orderly de- 
scription prompted by the purpose of showing that the advent 
of the Lawless One is intended not for the faint-hearted believers 
but solely for the doomed. Even more conspicuously tactful is 
the treatment of the idlers. He approaches the theme in 3-5 by 
expressing his confidence that the brethren will do what he 
commands as indeed they are doing; then, addressing the group 
as a whole but having in mind the majority, he gives his com- 
mand, not on his own authority but on that of Christ, to hold 
aloof from the idlers, qualifying the directness of the injunction 
by observing that his order is not new but the original teaching, 
and persuading obedience by referring to his own example of in- 
dustry. When he addresses the idlers (312), he does so indirectly ~ 
and impersonally, and softens the command with an exhortation. 
Indeed, throughout the discussion, he insists that the idlers 
are brothers (3°), even the recalcitrants among them (31°); that 
the purpose of discipline is reform; and, most notably, that the 
majority are not without blame in their treatment of the erring 
brothers (3"), his final injunction being so worded as to leave 
the impression that the majority needed admonition as well as 
the idlers: “And do not regard him as an enemy but warn him 
as a brother” (325), 

But affection, confidence, and tact are not the only charac- 
teristics of Paul that appear in II as well asin I. There is also 
the sense of fellowship with the readers which appears unob- 
trusively in 1° “for which you too as well as we suffer”; and in 
1’ “relief with us’”’;—touches so genuinely Pauline as to be 
fairly inimitable. There is further the characteristic appeal for 
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the sympathy and prayers of his friends in 3, a passage too in 
which he delicately compliments their faith (ka@as Kal mpos 
tas). And there is finally the assertion of his right as an 
apostle to a stipend, and the voluntary waiving of the same in 
love in order that he may not burden his poor friends with the 
maintenance and support to which he was entitled (37 *-). 

If this estimate of the personal equation of II is just, then in 
this respect as in respect of the words and phrases, II as well as 
I is entitled to be considered, what it claims to be, a genuine 
letter of Paul. . 


§ V. AUTHENTICITY OF I. 


The positive considerations already advanced in the preced- 
ing sections are sufficient to establish the Pauline authorship of 
I, unless one is prepared to assert that Paul never lived or that 
no letter from him has survived. Curiously enough it is the 
certainty that I is Pauline that seems to account (cf. Jiilicher, 
Einl.® 56) for the revival in recent years of an earlier tendency 
either to doubt seriously or to deny altogether the authenticity 
of the second epistle. 


(x) External Evidence-—The external evidence for the existence and 
Pauline authorship of I is no better and no worse than that for Gala- 
tians. Following the judicious estimate of The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, 1995; it may be said that “the evidence that Ignatius 
knew I is almost nil” (of. I 517 ddtadetxtws noosebxec8e with Ign. 
Eph. ro! and I 24 ot as awWpdnots &péoxovtes KAA Oe with Ign. Rom. 
21), The xatdebete obv dAMHAous xal elonvebete év abtots of Hermas 
Vis. IIL 91° does not certainly come from I 5%%f-; nor does the Oeodi- 
Saxtot of Barn. 21° depend on I 4°. On the other hand, I like Galatians 
was in Marcion’s N. T. (cf. Moff. Inirod. 69f.), and of course from 
Trenzus on was accepted as Pauline and canonical by all branches of 
the church. 

(2) Baur’s Criticism.—While Schrader (Der Apostel Paulus, V, 1836, 
23 ff.) was the first to question the authenticity of I, it was Baur (Paulus 
1845, 480.) who made the most serious inroads against the tradition 
and succeeded in convincing some (e. g. Noack, Volkmar, Holsten) but 
not all (e. g. Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel) of 
his followers that the letter is spurious. Four only of his reasons need 
be mentioned (cf. Liin. 11-15): (a) The un-Pauline origin is betrayed 
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by the “insignificance of the contents, the want of any special aim and 
of any definite occasion” (Liin.). The last two objections are untenable 
and the first overlooks the fact that Paul’s letters are not dogmatic 
treatises but occasional writings designed to meet practical as well as 
theoretical difficulties, and that I everywhere presupposes on the part 
of its readers a knowledge of the distinctive Pauline idea of the indwelling 
Christ or Spirit as the power unto righteousness and the pledge of future 
salvation. (b) It is contended that I depends both on Acts and on the 
Pauline letters, especially 1, 2 Cor. To this it is replied that to pro- 
nounce I as a “mere copy and echo of 1, 2 Cor. is a decided error of 
literary criticism” (Moff. Introd. 70), and that the very differences be- 
tween Acts and I point not toward but away from literary dependence 
(McGiffert, EB. 5041). (c) More elusive is the objection that I reveals 
a progress in the Christian life which is improbable, if a period of only a 
few months had elapsed between the founding of the church and the 
writing of I. But the evidence adduced for this judgment is unconvin- 
cing. The fact that the fame of the little group has spread far and wide 
(z7-8), that they have been hospitable to their fellow-Macedonians (42°), 
or that Paul has repeatedly desired to see them (2!8 31°) is proof not of 
the long existence of the community but of the intensity and enthusiasm 
of their faith. Indeed the letter itself, written not later than two or three 
months after Paul’s departure, reveals the initial freshness and buoy- 
ancy of their faith and love. Even the shortcomings betray a recent re- 
ligious experience (cf. Dob. 16-17). (d) Finally it is argued that 414-18 
while not disagreeing with 1 Cor. 15” is in its concreteness unlike Paul. 
But on the other hand, waiving the antecedent probability in favour of 
Paul’s use of apocalyptic, and the distinctively Pauline of vexpod év 
xetct@, it is to be observed that 417 indicates that he expects to sur- 
vive until the Parousia. It is not likely that a forger writing after Paul’s 
death would have put into his mouth an unrealised expectation (Liin.). 

(3) Priority of II.—The supposed difficulties in I have been removed 
by some scholars not by denying the Pauline authorship but by assum- 
ing that II was written before I. Grotius (see on II 28) for example sup- 
posed that II was addressed to Jewish Christians who along with Jason 
had come to Thessalonica from Palestine before Paul had preached there; 
and that IT 317 is proof that IT is the first letter of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. The priority of II was defended also by Laurent, Ewald, and 
others (cf. J. Weiss on 1 Cor. 16% and see, for details, Liin. 169-173, 
Dob. 20-21, or Moff. Introd. 75). Some colour is lent to this hypothesis 
by the consideration that the case of the idlers in IT 3° #. yields a clearer 
insight into the meaning of I 41-” and 5“ (vouBetette todcs d&t&xtouc) 
than these passages themselves at first blush afford, and that it is not 
impossible that the severer discipline of II may have been followed by 
the less severe of I. On the other hand, IT 215 317 naturally refer not to 
a lost letter but to I; and émtouvaywyh (II 21), which is not treated 
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in 21-12 is an allusion to I 4-18, Furthermore, the evidence of II 1? #- 
11 21 31-5 (see notes on these verses) suggests that IT is a reply to a letter 
from Thessalonica written after the receipt of I. Finally the referencé 
to growth in faith and love (II 1%) is an advance on I 1? *- and a fulfil- 
ment in part of the prayer of I 3% There is therefore no compelling 
reason for departing from the tradition, as early as Marcion, that I is 
prior to II. 

(4) Theories of Interpolation—More ingenious than convincing is the 
theory of Robert Scott (The Pauline Epistles, 1909, 215 ff.) to the effect 
that I and II are made up of two documents, one by Timothy (chs. 1-3 
of I and ch. 3 of IT) and the other by Silas (chs. 4-5 of I and chs. 1-2 of 
II), documents completed and edited by Timothy somewhere between 
70 and 80a.p. An interesting element in the conjecture is that chs. 1-3 
of I depend largely on Phil. and slightly on 2 Cor. 

Minor glosses have been suspected in 21-16 (cf. Schmiedel, ad Joc.) or 
at least in 216 f- (Schmiedel, Drummond, Moff. ef al.), in 5% '- (cf. EB. 
041), in 52” (cf. Moff. Introd. 69) and elsewhere; but in no one of these 
instances is the suspicion warranted, as the exegesis will show. 


S Vi. AUTHENTICITY: OF IL 


(1) Antecedent Probability.—Since the internal evidence of IT 
reveals a situation which is thoroughly intelligible on the assump- 
tion of genuineness, and since the language, personal equation, 
and religious convictions of the letter are Pauline, it is ante- 
cedently probable that the ancient tradition assigning the 
epistle to Paul is to be accepted. 


The external evidence of II is slightly better than that for I. To be 
sure, little stress is to be laid on Ign. Rom. 10% éy browovp 71. X.=35 
or on the similarity in respect of apocalyptic utterances between II 
and Barn. 15° 182, Did. 161 #-, or Justin Martyr dial. 3212 1108 1165, 
On the other hand, Polycarp addresses the Philippians in 11° with the 
words of 14, and in rr‘ (et non sicut inimicos tales existimetis) with the 
words of 315, “In spite of the fact that both these passages occur in the 
part of Polycarp for which the Latin version alone is extant, his use of 
2 Thess. appears to be very probable” (N. T. in Ap. Fathers, 95). 
Furthermore II like I has a place in Marcion’s N. T. and has from 
Irenzeus on been accepted as canonical and Pauline by all sections of 
the church. 


(2) History of the Criticism.—Though the antecedent prob- 
ability tells in favour of the genuineness of II, yet there are ad- 
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mitted difficulties which to some scholars appear so serious as 
to compel them either to speak doubtfully of the authorship or 
to assume that IT proceeds from the hand not of Paul but of a > 
falsarius. As the sketch of the history of criticism, given below, 
hopes to make clear, the difficulties are mainly two in number, 
the alleged contradiction between the eschatological utterances 
of II 2' and I 5 and the confessedly close literary resem- 
blances between II and I. Both of these difficulties, it is to be re- 
marked, proceed on the assumption (Kern, Holtzmann, Schmie- 
del, Wrede, and others) that I is a genuine letter of Paul. 


(a) Against Genwineness.—The first to question seriously the genuine- 
ness of II (see especially Born. 498 ff.) was J. E. C. Schmidt (1801) who, 
on the ground of the eschatology of 21” in general, of the alleged dis- 
crepancies between 2!-” and I 41-511, and of the supposed references to 
forged letters in 2? 31’, thought that at least 21-12 was a Montanistic in- 
terpolation; but who later (1804) denied the letter as a whole to Paul. 
De Wette at first (Zinl. 1826) agreed with Schmidt, but afterward 
when he published his commentary (1841) withdrew his support. Ap- 
parently the exegesis of IT became easier on the assumption of genuine- 
ness. 

One of the most important contributions, both on account of its in- 
sight and on account of its influence on Baur (Paulus, 1845, 480 ff.), 
Holtzmann (Einl. 1885, 18928; ZNW. 1901, 97-108; and finally 
N.T. Theol. 1911?, II, 213-215), Weizsicker (Das A postolische Zeitalter, 
1886, 258-261 = 1892", 249-251), Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 1887, 1902%), 
Schmiedel (1889, 18932), Wrede (Die Echtheit des zweiten Thessalonicher- 
briefes, 1903), von Soden (Urchristliche Literatur geschichte, 1905, 164-168), 
Weinel (Biblische Theol. des N. T. 1911, 500), and others, is unquestion- 
ably that of Kern, Ueber 2 Thess. 21-2. Nebst Andeutungen tiber den 
Ursprung des zweiten Briefes an die Thessalonicher (Tiibinger Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie, 1839, Zweites Heft, 145-214). After a careful 
exposition of 21-12 (145-174) and a sketch of the history of interpreta- 
tion (175-192), Kern looks for the origin of the prophecy in the his- 
torical situation of the writer (193 ff.) and finds that the apocalyptic pic- 
ture is an application by a Paulinist of the legend of the Antichrist to 
the belief in Nero Redivivus. “The Antichrist, whose appearance is 
expected as imminent, is Nero; the things that restrain him are the 
circumstances of the world of that time; the person that restrains him is 
Vespasian, with his son Titus who had just besieged Jerusalem. What 
is said of the apostasy reflects the abominable wickedness that broke 
out among the Jewish people in their war against the Romans” (200). 
This unfulfilled prophecy belongs to the years between 68-70 a.p. and 
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could not therefore be written by Paul (207). After referring briefly to 
the difficulty in 317, Kern sketches (211-213) the manner in which II 
depends on I, indicating in passing both the Pauline and un-Pauline 
elements in II. The first letter, he thinks, with its historical situation 
was excellently adapted to the creation of a second in which the apoca- 
lyptic picture, conceived by the spirit of the Paulinist, could be imparted 
to his Christian brethren. The passage 2", which is the pith of the 
whole matter, is preceded by an introduction and followed by an ex- 
hortation, both drawn from the genuine letter of Paul (214). 

The same conclusion was reached by Weizsicker who held that the 
purpose of IT is the desire to impart 2'™”, while the rest of the letter is 
solely a framework designed to encircle it with the authority of Paul, 
an intention revealed by the imitation, with corresponding changes, 
of the first letter. Unlike Kern, however, Weizsicker, in presenting his 

case, says nothing of the theory of Nero Redivivus, but points first of all, 
in evidence of spuriousness, to the striking relation of II to I both in 
the similarity of the historical situation and in the correspondence in 
their contents of separate parts of II to certain sections of I; although, 
he observes, the whole of IT does not correspond in extent and arrange- 
ment to the whole of I. Schmiedel held with Kern to the theory of 
Nero Redivivus, but indicated in greater detail than he the literary de- 
pendence of II on I, while Holtzmann (1892) put into the forefront of 
the debate the differences between II and I in respect of eschatology. 

Between 1892 and rgor, the investigations into apocalyptic of Gunkel, 
Bousset, and Charles suggested not only the naturalness in Paul of 
such a passage as 2"! but also that the legend of Nero Redivivus is not 
the clew to the interpretation of that difficult section. Charles indeed 
(Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, LXII) gave convincing reasons for conclud- 
ing that Schmiedel’s theory which regards 2!” as a Beliar-Neronic myth 
(68-70 A.D.) “is at conflict with the law of development as ‘well as with 
all the evidence accessible on the subject.” 

A new impetus was given to the discussion by Holtzmann in 1gor, 
who while still insisting that 2" and I 41-5" present mutually exclusive 
views of the future, called attention anew to the literary dependence of 
II upon I; and by Wrede independently in 1903, who subjected the 
literary relations to an exhaustive examination and strengthened the 
theory of Kern as to the intentional dependence of Il upon I. To Wrede, 
however, the argument from eschatology was convincing not of itself 
but only in connection with the main argument from literary dependence. 
Since, however, a date as early as 70 for a forgery is difficult to maintain, 
he was compelled to place IT at the close of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century, a date which Hilgenfeld (1862) had already sug- 
gested on the strength of the assumption that “the mystery of iniquity” 
presupposes the rise of the gnostic heresies. Finally Hollmann (ZNW. 
1904, 28-38), while recognising that the literary relation of II and I, 
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the lack of the personal equation in II, and the statement of IT 2? when 
compared with 31’ are difficulties, is inclined with Holtzmann to lay 
the stress on the alleged discrepancies between 21 and I 51". Unlike 
his predecessors, Hollmann acknowledges the important part that the 
idlers play in II and accordingly suggests that the eschatological sit- 
uation at the end of the century, which evoked from II the correction 
that the Parousia is postponed, had been causing among other things 
the flight from labour. The forger selects for his purpose elements of 
the legend of Antichrist because of the theory of Nero Redivivus current 
in his day, forgetting entirely or else treating figuratively the allusion 
to the temple. 

(b) For Genuineness—The arguments of Kern failed to convince 
Liinemann (1850), Lightfoot (Smith’s DB. 1870, 3222 f.; Biblical 
Essays, 1893, 253 ff., printed from lecture notes of 1867), Auberlen and 
Riggenbach (in Lange, 1864 = Lillie’s edition 1868), Jiilicher (Einl. 
1894), Bornemann (1894), Briggs (Messiah of the Apostles, 1895), Zahn 
(Einl. 1897), B. Weiss (Einl.2 1897), McGiffert (Apostolic Age, 1897, 
252 ff.), Charles (Ascen. Isa. 1900, LXII), Vincent (Word Studies, IV, 
1900), Bacon (Introd. 1900), Askwith (Introd. to the Thess. Epistles, 
1902), Wohlenberg (1903), Lock (HDB. 1903, IV, 743 ff.) and many 
others. The rebuttal, however, is addressed mainly not to the argument 
from literary dependence but to that from the differences in eschatology. 
On the other hand, McGiffert, who in his Apostolic Age (loc. cit.) had 
accepted the style of II as genuinely Pauline and had considered the 
arguments in favour stronger than those against the authenticity, pub- 
lished in 1903 (EB. 5041 ff.), after a fresh examination of the problem 
made independently of Holtzmann (1901) and Wrede (1903), a modifi- 
cation of his previous position. In this important discussion which re- 
veals a keen sense of the relevant, he waives as secondary the arguments 
from differences in eschatology and in style, and puts significantly into 
the foreground the argument from literary dependence. While admitting 
that the evidence as a whole points rather toward than against the 
Pauline authorship, he concludes that “it must be recognised that its 
genuineness is beset with serious difficulties and that it is at best very 
doubtful.” 

But in spite of the serious obstacles which the suggestion of Kern 
in its modern form puts into the way of accepting confidently the Pau- 
line authorship of II, it may be said fairly that the tendency at present 
is favourable to the hypothesis of genuineness; so for example Wernle 
(GGA. 1905, 347-352), Findlay (1904), Clemen (Paulus, 1904, I, 114 ff.), 
Vischer (Paulusbriefe, 1904, 70 f.), Heinrici (Der litterarische Cheracter 
der neutestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 60), Milligan (1908), Bousset 
(ERE. 1908, I, 579), Mackintosh (1909), von Dobschiitz (909), Moffatt 
(EGT. 1910; Introd. 1911), Knowling (Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
1911*, 24-28), Harnack (SBBA. 1910, 560-578), Dibelius (1911), Lake 
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(The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911), Deissmann (Paulus, 1911, 14), 
and many others. 

(c) Other Hypotheses —(1) J. E. C. Schmidt (1801) found in 2"? a 
Montanistic interpolation and Michelsen (1876) in 21-9 a Jewish Chris- 
tian apocalypse; Paul Schmidt (1885) discovered in 15-2 and 226-12 
evidences that a genuine letter of Paul had been worked over by a 
Paulinist in A.D. 69. The difficulty with these and similar theories of 
interpolation, apart from the question of the validity of the literary 
criteria, is the fact that in removing 2-2 one of the two salient purposes 
of the letter is destroyed. “As a matter of fact, the suggestion of Haus- 
rath (Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte? 3, 198) that this passage is the 
only genuine part of the epistle is much more plausible” (McGiffert, 
EB. 5043). For other theories of interpolation, see Moff. 81f. (2) 
Spitta (Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, 1893, I, 
I11I-154) assigns II, except 317-18, to Timothy (cf. also Lueken, SVT. II, 
21), a theory which is incompatible with the obvious exegesis of 25 (see 
Mill. lxxxix f.). On Scott’s proposal, v. supra, p.39. (3) Bacon (Introd. 
74) suggests that the linguistic peculiarities of II may be explained by 
the assumption that the amanuensis of II is different from that of I. (4) 
On the theory of Grotius, v. swpra, p. 38; on that of Harnack, v. infra, 
P. 53- 

The history of the criticism outlined above tends to show that the 
two main objections to the authenticity of II are, as Kern pointed out 
in 1839, the literary resemblances between II and I, and the alleged 
discrepancy in respect of eschatology between II 2'? and I 514, both 
objections depending on the assumption that I is genuine. 


(3) Objection from Eschatology.—The first of the two main 
objections to the genuineness of II is based on the alleged in- 
consistency between II 2'% and I 5*". According to II 2°, the 
converts had been taught that certain signs would precede the 
Parousia; but according to I 5!" they know accurately that 
the day comes as a thief at night, that is, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. These two elements of the original teaching are, it 
is argued, mutually exclusive; and since Paul cannot be incon- 
sistent, and cannot have changed his opinions within the short 
interval between the composition of I and II, the reference in IL 
to premonitory signs betrays a later hand. To this objection 
it has been urged with force (x) generally that in apocalyptic 
literature both the idea of the suddenness of the coming of the 
day of the Lord and the idea of premonitory signs constantly 
appear together; and (2) specifically that the natural inference 
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from I 5!‘ is that the readers are acquainted with the teaching 
of Paul that certain signs will herald the approach of the Lord. 
Signs and suddenness are not mutually exclusively elements in 
apocalyptic; and the mention of the suddenness but not the 
signs in I 5!-" and of the signs but not the suddenness in IT 2!-2 
is evidence not of a contradiction in terms but of a difference of 
emphasis due to a difference of situation in Thessalonica. 

In I 5*", Paul is not concerned with giving new instruction 
either on times and seasons in general or in particular on the 
suddenness of the coming of the day; he is interested solely in 
encouraging the faint-hearted to remember that though the day 
is to come suddenly upon all, believer and unbeliever alike, it 
will not catch the believer unprepared, the tacit assumption 
being that the readers already know accurately about the times 
and seasons including, as II 25 expressly declares, a knowledge 
of the premonitory signs. In II 2”, Paul is writing with the 
same faint-hearted persons in mind and with the same purpose 
of encouragement, but he is facing a different situation and a 
different need. The faint-hearted have become more discouraged 
because of the assertion, supported, it was alleged, by the au- 
thority of Paul, that the day of the Lord had actually dawned. 
In order to show the absurdity of that opinion, it became neces- 
sary for Paul to remind them of his oral teaching on premonitory 
signs. Though the reminder was of itself an encouragement, 
Paul took the pains to add for the further encouragement of the 
faint-hearted that the advent of the Anomos (22) is intended 
not for them, but for unbelievers, the doomed who destroyed 
themselves by refusing to welcome the love for the truth unto 
their salvation. Since the converts are aware of this teaching 
about the signs, it is necessary only to allude to it; and the allu- 
sions are so indistinct that no one hearing the words for the first 
time could fully understand them. A different situation occa- 
sions a different emphasis ; signs and suddenness are not incom- 
patibles in apocalyptic. 


On the question of signs and suddenness as a whole, see Briggs Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, 1886, 52.ff.; Messiah of the Gospels, 1894, 156 f., 160 ff.; 
and Messiah of the A postles, 1895, 550. Against the contention of 
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Schmiedel, Holtzmann, Hollmann, and others that I 51 and IT 21-12 
are mutually exclusive, see Briggs, Messiah of the A postles, oi ff.; Spitta 
(op. cit. 129 ff.); McGiffert (EB. 5042); Clemen (Paulus, 1,118); Zahn 
(Introd. I, 253); Moff. (Introd. 80f.); and the commentaries of Find. 
(li), Mill. (Ixxxvf.), and Dob. (38f.). Wrede candidly admits that were 
it not for the literary dependence of II on I, there would be little force 
in the argument from eschatology. 


(4) Objection from Literary Resemblances—The second and 
more important of the two main objections to the authenticity 
of II is based on the literary resemblances between II and I. 
These similarities, it is contended, are so close and continuous 
as to make certain the literary dependence of II upon I and to 
exclude as a psychological impossibility the authorship of II by 
Paul, if, as is generally assumed, II is addressed to the same 
readers as I and written about three months after I. 

(A) Statement of the Case.—(a) In presenting the case for the 
literary dependence of II on I, care must be taken not to over- 
state the agreements or to understate the differences (see es- 
pecially Wernle, op. cit.). It is said for example: ‘New in the 
letter is the passage 2? (more accurately 29-112), the evident 
prelude thereto 1° ® % 1, and finally the epistolary material 
215 32. 13. 14.17, ‘The entire remainder is simply excerpt, para- 
phrase, and variation of the larger letter, often in fact elabo- 
rated repetition of parallel passages of the same” (Holtzmann, 
ZNW. 1901, 104; so also in Einl.3 1892, 214). Much truer to 
the facts is the estimate of McGiffert (EB. 5044; cf. Dob. 45): 
“the only new matter in the second (letter) is found in 1°” 
g?12. 15 21-5. 10. 13 f. 17 (though) even within these passages there 
is more or less dependence upon I. The remainder of the epistle, 
about a third of the whole, is simply a more or less close repro- 
duction of the first epistle.” That is to say, the new matter com- 
prises about two-thirds of the epistle, a rather large proportion 
when it is recalled that the apologia of the first three chapters 
of I does not recur in II, and that only two of the three classes 
chiefly exhorted in the last two chapters of I are treated in II. 

In the paragraphs that follow, only the salient points of resemblance 
and difference are mentioned; for an exhaustive discussion, see Wrede 


(op. cit.). 
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(6) The most striking and at the same time most important 
feature in the resemblances between II and I is the epistolary 
outline, formally considered. No other two extant letters of | 
Paul agree so closely in this respect. At the same time there 
are differences, and II has new material of its own. The follow- 
ing table may serve to visualise the outline: 
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The striking similarity between the two outlines, apart from the 
superscription and the salutation and benediction, consists in the double 
thanksgiving, the first prayer with aitéc, the Aornév, and the second 
prayer with aitéc. But even within the agreement there are differ- 
ences, for example, égetAouev II 1% 213; the position of xbotos in 216; 
the contents of the section introduced by Aornéy, and xbetog for Bebc¢ 
in II 31%, Moreover, II adds new material, for example, mpoceuxydue0a 
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(x4; cf. Phil. 1°) after the first thanksgiving; épwrapev (21-2; to be sure 
21=I 5; the exhortation is natural, for the purpose is not to censure 
but to encourage); the imperative ovfxete after the second thanks- 
giving; and the 6 xbetoc werd m&vewv Suey (31°) after the second prayer 
with. «dt6c. 


(c) The author of II, though he follows in the main the epis- 
tolary outline of I and centres his reminiscences about the cor- 
responding sections in II, does not draw these reminiscences 
entirely from the corresponding epistolary sections in I; that 
is to say, II 1*4 does not come wholly from I 174, nor II 2117 
from I 35, nor IT 35 from I 4! nor II 31° from I 53. Evidently 
the author of II is not a slavish copyist, as is for example the 
author of the epistle to the Laodiceans (cf. Lightfoot, Colossians 
and Philemon, 285 f.) who starts with Gal. 11 and then follows 
the order of Philippians for sixteen out of twenty verses, and 
ends with Col. 41° (Dob. 45-46). In fact, apart from the formal 
agreements in the main epistolary outline, the striking thing is 
not the slavish dependence of the author of II on I, but the 
freedom with which he employs the reminiscences from I and 
incorporates them in original ways into new settings. 


In II 18-4, little stress should be laid on the common epistolary for- 
mula edyaprotety tH Oe ré&vtote tel hudy; more important is the new 
égetAouey which along with xafdc &&t6v gotty reveals the encouraging 
purpose of the first two chapters, as the exegesis will show. The bzeo- 
av€dver and rAcov&tet, indicating the inward growth of the church, come 
not from I 12-4 but from the equally redundant rAcov&cat xat neprocetcat 
of I 3; the prayer for brotherly love is fulfilled. The évd¢ éxéotou 
is drawn not from I 124 but if necessary from I 21%. Instead, however, 
of repeating ‘‘the work of faith,” “the labour of love,” and “the en- 
durance of hope” (I 12), or the faith, hope, and love of I 58, he confines 
himself to faith and love, the points which Timothy, in reporting the 
situation in I 3°, had emphasised. Then instead of saying that it is 
unnecessary to speak of their faith (I 1%), he is at pains to say that, 
contrary to their expectations, he is boasting everywhere not of their 
faith and love, but of their endurance and faith in persecutions, which 
reminds one more of I 3? than of 12%. It is evident that the writer of 
II 13-4 draws not simply from I 12 but from I 31% 2! 36 3? and if &&toy, 
which controls xeta&wOhver (II 15) and &&teéon (II 11), must have a 
basis, from &5{ws 212. 

In the prayer II 2117 (itd 8€ xtA.), which corresponds to I 
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311-13, the only resemblance to I 3%, apart from the initial phrase 
(and II puts Christ before God as in Gal. 1°), is buéy t&¢ xapdtac and 
otyetéar. But the collocation ornettew xat napaxaretv (cf. Rom. 1") 
occurs in 1 3%. Surely the unique phrase rap&xAnoty alwviay does not 
owe its origin simply to 4) nap&xAnots hudy I 27. 

Most interesting is the section beginning with tb Aorxéy in IT 3'5, 
which introduces the command to the idlers in 3°15, when compared 
with the corresponding section in I 41? (Aotxéy xtA.) which intro- 
duces the exhortations of 4*-5%. It is interesting because II 3 draws 
nothing from I 41? except the Aorréy, unless mapayyeAtas éSaxauev sug- 
gests napayyéAAouey and xa0d¢ xal xeotnatette accounts for xal notette 
xat towjoete. Rather xabdds maped&Gete (cf. 1 Cor. 151 Gal. 1° Phil. 49 
Col. 2°) rao” qu.dy (I 41) appears first in II 3° xat& thy mapddocry Hy mae- 
eddGete mae’ Humy; and td mic det buco neptmatety (I 41) appears first in 
II 37 nc det prwetcOon Sua, the resulting combination ¢cidévar nic det 
being found also in Col. 4° and 1 Tim. 315. But the adtot yde otdate of 
II 37 comes not from etdate y&o I 42, but rather from the aidtol y&e of- 
Sate of I 2! or 33. But to return to II 3'5; vv.12 are newand fit nicely 
into the situation at Corinth; od yao mévtwy 4 xlottc betrays a mood 
similar to that in I 215-16; qoocebyecbe &deAgot meet hudy (Heb. 1313; 
of. Col. 42) is not a slavish reproduction of I 525 as the omission of xat 
and the changed position of &eAgot indicate. To be sure, 6 Adyog tod 
xuvetov occurs elsewhere in Paul only I 1% (41°), though Col. 31° has 
6 AbYos TOU Yetotod; but xdetoc is characteristic of IJ compared with I, 
and in 3'-5, as in Phil. 41-5, occurs four times. In II 33, motdc dé éotty 
6 xdetos > agrees with I 5% only in mtoté¢ and 8c; otyolter (217) need 
come neither from I 3? nor from 3% (cf. Rom. 1" 1625), and quA&éer is 
used elsewhere in Paul only with véuoc. In II 34, remolOauev év xvetyp 
(Phil. 2%), which is characteristic of Paul, does not occur in I; wao- 
ayyéhAouey is not quite mapayyeAlag édamxauev (42); and xat motette 
xat cothsete resembles I 41° or 541 more than 41. In II 35,6 38 xloetos xa- 
tevObvar budy tao xaedtac reminds one of bua&> St 6 xbotos (I 31), of 
xatevOdver (31), and of budy tas xapdtacg (3%; IL 21”). It will be re- 
membered that of the 146 words common to I and II, xatevOivety, eo- 
oadovixeis, épwtgv (Phil.), and egrmofnots (Eph.) are the only ones 
not found in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul; and that xateu- 
Olvery tas xaedtas is a good Lxx. phrase. If now we follow the order of 
allusions in II 31-5 to I, we shall have I 4 (Aotxby), 525 (oocebyecbe), 
18 (6 Adyog tod xuvetov), 21518 (08 yao névewy } alates), 524 (mtotbc), 32 
or 3% (otnotéet), [Phil. 2% nemotOawev év xuoty], 41° or 5" (aotette), 31 
(6 8& xbotos), 34 (xatevOdvat), 3% (Suav tas xapdtac). It is evident 
that the writer of IT 31-5 does not take much from the corresponding I 
412, but rather mingles scattered reminiscences from I with his new 
material (vv. 1-2. 4a sb), 


Finally, II 31* agrees with the corresponding I 5% only in the initial 
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aitds 38 & Oedc tis elohync, and even so Qe6¢ becomes xbetoc. The 
prayer itself is different. Then, instead of the moté¢ clause (I 5%), 
II inserts the new 6 xUetos wet& m&vtwy budy. 


(d) Apart from the epistolary outline, there are few lengthy 
agreements in the phrases common to I and II. 


The superscription of II 11 differs from that in I 11 in adding jyav 
to natet and &rd Oeod mateds xt. to elohyn. While év Oe natot (Huey) 
and éy xuetp I. X. (also II 312) are not found elsewhere in N. T., the év 
is distinctively Pauline; moreover, both yéers xat elphyn and Oed¢ mathe 
are characteristic of Paul. In the first thanksgiving, the x&vytote rept 
névewy Sudv of lr? recurs in II 1? without révtwy; furthermore r&évtote treet 
dudv II 1 23 agrees not with I 1? or 2% but with II 1%. The first prayer 
with adté¢ (II 2'*) agrees with I 3" in the mention but not in the order 
of the divine names; and the second prayer with aité¢ (II 31*) has Lord 
not God of peace (I 5%). The xpocebyece xt. of II 31 is not identical 
with I 525. Striking is dpewréwev 88 buds ddeAgot (II 211 5), for in this 
phrase we expect napaxaAoduev; but gpwrgy is found in Phil. and of 
course frequently in the papyri. The briefest agreement in the epistolary 
outline is td Aowxdy IL 31 = Aovxéy I 41. In this connection may also be 
noted &eAgot jyannugvor 'xd xuefov which, though it occurs in the 
second thanksgiving of II (2%) is a purposed reminiscence of deAgot 
hyarneévot 'xd tod Ocod in the first thanksgiving of I (14). The idea of 
election though not the word is present in both contexts (éxAoyq I 14; 
efAato, éx&Aecev, neptnotnoty IT 21-14), 

Apart from the epistolary outline, the agreements are seldom lengthy. 
Furthermore, the setting of the phrases in IT is usually different from their 
setting in I. The two lengthiest agreements occur in IT 3*19; the 
first (3°) év xdmp xat u6y%0q (I 29 thy xbxov hudy xat toy wdyBov) yuxtd¢ 
xa hugoas éoyalduevor mods td wt) ExtBaphoal teva Suey appears in a 
different context in I 2° and is a purposed reminiscence (see note on IT 
38); the following elements in it are found elsewhere in Paul but not 
elsewhere in the N. T.: x6m0¢ xat ybx00¢ (2 Cor. 1127 xdxw xat ubx6y), 
neds to wh with infin., and émGapety (2 Cor. 25; nowhere else in Gk. 
Bib.); on the other hand vwuxtbs xat tugeac is found elsewhere in 
N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. The second (3%), xat yap 8te (not 
elsewhere in N. T.) juev meds buds (cf. 2° dv teb¢ Sua&c) appears in a dif- 
ferent connection in I 34. Briefer reminiscences are aitol yap ofdate 
II 37 (I 213? 52) and goyov alotews II 112 (I 13) which are not found else- 
where in the N. T.; xat 8e& todvo IT 2" (I 2%) and 6 Adyos tod xvelou 
II 3! (I x 4%*) which are found elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in 
Paul; 6 Oeb¢ quay II 1 2 (I 27 3°1 Cor. 6"), }uéea xvelou II 2? (I 5’), 
} xlocis Sudy IT 1% 4 (T1837 & & * 10), } napoucta tod xvoelou (judy “I. X.) 
II 2! (I 3* 4% 5% 1 Cor. 15%), mig Set IT 3” (I 41 Col. 4°), and otmetterv xat 
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mapaxadety II 217 (I 32; cf. Rom. 1”), which are found elsewhere in 
N. T. and elsewhere in Paul; and &pa ody &deAgot II 215 (I 5* Rom. 8), 
<b edayyéAtov hudy II 2 (I 1°) which are found elsewhere in Paul but 
not elsewhere in N. T. 


(e) In the passage 15-2, which consists of new material, 
there is but slight evidence of literary dependence on I, although 
knowledge of I is presupposed. In this material, distinctively 
Pauline elements occur. 


In I 1*9 the stress is laid on election evidenced by the reception of 
the word in great @Afpis, and not on judgment (11°); but in II 159, 
the emphasis is put not so much on election as on the certainty of ac- 
quittal in judgment. This certainty is due to the fact of their endurance 
and faith, and the judgment is sketched in vv. 7-1". It is not strange that 
OXfbes occurs in both passages; but éeyh (I 1°) is not in II nor dwyyds 
(II 14) in I. The év th dxoxadbwer tod xuptov "Inood &x’ odeaved of II 17 
is not a literary dependence on I 418, xata@ycetat dx” obpavot; “his 
angels of power” is unique in Gk. Bib. and does not come from I 3"; the 
saints, éxd{xnot¢ and dAce0s come respectively not from I 3% 48 53 
but from the Lxx. In II 11”, Zoyoy xlotews is the only certain reminis- 
cence of I (1°), for 6 82d¢ Hav is found not only in I 2? 39 but elsewhere 
in Paul, as well as elsewhere in the N. T. and Lxx.; xé&vtote neo? budv 
comes not from I 1? but from II 1. In II 21, éxtcuvaywy7 refers to I 413-18 
but is not discussed in 2!-!?; émtotoAjs in 2? refers to I. 

The Pauline elements have already been mentioned: et eo (18), the 
touch peb’ qudy (17), draxobery tH edayyeAly (18), ma&otv leading to 
the éc: clause with éxtoteb6y (11°), ds ort (22), and of &roAAduevor (21°); 
see further the notes ad 15-212, 


(f) The freedom with which the author of II gives expression 
to Pauline convictions is illustrated in 21*-4, 


In II 2* the epistolary outline of I 2'* is followed, but the new éget- 
Aowey purposely repeats II 13, The “brethren beloved by the Lord” 
(not God as in I 14) is an intentional reference to I 14; but what fol- 
lows is not a slavish combination of éxAoyh (I 14), 6 xaAév (I 2" or 5%), 
td ebay yéXtoy Rudy (I 1), meperofnoty (I 5°) and S6Eay (I 21), but is a fresh 
and vigorous statement of Pauline convictions, sweeping from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, akin to I 5* but not betraying literary dependence 
on the same. In the midst thereof come the effective but in Paul unusual 
adn’ doxts, &ytmoubs nvebuatog (x Pet. 12), and nlotts dAnbelag (due to 
v. 2). A similar freedom is witnessed also in II 141-12 (see notes ad loc.). 


(g) Finally it is interesting to observe that from II 3°15 it is 
possible to get a clearer picture of the situation presupposed by 
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I 4-2 and 5 (vouGereite Tovs ataxtous) than from those 
passages themselves. II at this point explains I. 


The statement that II 3*-* 1-1? is a reproduction of I 2&9 411? 1%7 54 
is misleading. Were it not for the context in which repinatety dtaxtws 
(II 3° 4) and étaxteiv (3”) appear, we should not be certain that vou0e- 
cette (cf. II 315) todc &t&xtous (I 5%) referred not to the disorderly in 
general, as I 4"! allows, but specifically to the idlers. The author of 
II thus betrays at this point first-hand acquaintance with the situa- 
tion faced in I. 

The uwmeicba: of 37 refers to work not to suffering (I 18 214 utuntat); 
cémoy in view of Phil. 317 is a natural word for “example” without re- 
course to the témoy of I 17; the idea of waiving apostolic right in love 
(3°) appears in a different setting in I 2”, and the language in which it 
is expressed agrees not with I 2°? but with 1 Cor. 94 *-; and although 3° 
and I 27-8 alike hint at self-sacrifice, wetadodvar tag Yuxds does not suggest 
3:d6vat cémov. Furthermore, the lengthy agreement of 3% with I 29 
is intentional, that of 31° with I 38 accidental, as IT 2° suggests. These 
facts, coupled with the tactful treatment of the case of the idlers, es- 
pecially the significant emphasis in 315, which is far from K irchenzucht, 
with the ethical turnin od 0éAer (31°) and with the quite Pauline éy xvel 
(3%), point distinctly to the hand of Paul. 


(B) Hypothesis of F orgery.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
the greater part of the material in II is new, that, aside from 
the agreements in the epistolary outline of I and II, the reminis- 
cences from I but rarely occur in the corresponding sections of 
II, that these reminiscences are worked over freely and mingled 
with new material, and that II 3° reflects an intimate and first- 
hand acquaintance with the situation presupposed by I 4**” 5™, 
it is nevertheless held that it is quite as easy to imagine that a 
later writer familiar with I and with the style of Paul imitated 
I for his own purpose, as that Paul himself wrote II. Since then 
it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written II to 
the same persons a few months after I, the alternative is a forger. 

But apart from the consideration that those who support the 
hypothesis of forgery fail to indicate what are the criteria for a 
psychological impossibility in such a case, it is to be observed 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine what the pur- 
pose of the forger is and why he hits on I as the point of departure 
for his pseudepigraphon. 
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It is sometimes urged that II is written to take the place of I. Were 
this true, the reason for the forgery would be patent. But as both Mc- 
Giffert (EB. 5042) and Wrede (6c) insist, there is no indication of an in- 
tention to “‘save Paul’s reputation and set him right with the Thess. 
after his death, by showing that he had not expected the consummation 
as soon as I seemed to imply”’ (McGiffert). In fact, 21° intimates that 
the authority of Lis formally recognised (Wrede). Hence “the sole pur- 
pose of the eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the fanaticism 
to which the belief in the speedy consummation was giving rise” (Mc- 
Giffert; so essentially Kern, 214, Weizsicker, 250, and Wrede, 67-69). 

To this it may be rejoined: (1) The internal evidence of the second 
letter reveals not one but two purposes, to encourage the faint-hearted 
who had become more despondent by reason of the assertion that the 
day is present and to warn more sharply the idlers who since the writ- 
ing of I had become more troublesome. Hollmann recognises this two- 
fold purpose in that he affirms that the forger united closely the strained 
eschatological situation and the flight from labour. (2) If 2-12 is de- 
signed as a corrective of prevailing wrong impressions as to the immi- 
nence of the Parousia, it chooses an extremely obscure method of illumi- 
nating the minds of the readers. On the assumption of genuineness, the 
reason for the obscurity is clear; the Thessalonians, since they knew the 
teaching already, needed only to be reminded of it. (3) Neither Kern 
nor Wrede has succeeded in explaining just why I is seized upon as the 
point of departure for the pseudepigraphon. (4) It is admittedly 
(Wrede, 37f. and McGiffert, EB. 5042) difficult to believe that a letter 
could be sent to the Thessalonians and be accepted by them as Pauline 
before Paul’s death; or to believe that a letter addressed to them but 
not really intended for them could have gained currency as Pauline in 
Paul’s lifetime. It is necessary therefore to go beyond the sixties, down 
even to the end of the first or even to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury in order to make a forgery intelligible. But the further one goes 
beyond 50 a.D. the harder it is to account for that intimate acquaintance 
with the situation implied by I, which is revealed especially in II 3°15, 
(5) There is no essential incompatibility between I 51 #- and IT gi-12, 
between signs and suddenness, as both McGiffert and Wrede concede. 
(6) At every point the exegesis of II is easiest on the assumption of 
genuineness. (7) The hypothesis of forgery proceeds on the supposition 
that it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written II a few 
months after I to the same people. But criteria for distinguishing what 
is psychologically possible or impossible to Paul are not adduced. The 
only evidence that throws any light on the matter is the statement of 
Paul to another Macedonian church: “To go on writing the same things 
is not tedious to me, while to you it is safe” (Phil. 3). To be sure, there 
are no objective criteria to go by; no two other extant letters of Paul 
in which two out of the three situations in one letter are treated ina 
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second letter written less than three months later. On the assumption 
of genuineness, it is evident that it was important for Paul to remember 
I, for its utterances at certain points had been misconstrued by some. 
And since, according to Phil. 31, Paul could write the same things if 
necessary, the presence in II of reminiscences, apart from the epistolary 
outline, is natural, especially if II is a reply to a letter which the Thessa- 
lonians sent to Paul asking advice concerning the faint-hearted and the 
idlers, a letter written after their reading of I and after their failure to 
cope successfully with the difficulty created by the assertion that the 
day of the Lord was actually present. Indeed, it is not improbable that, 
as Zahn (Introd. 1, 250; cf. Moff. Introd. 76) suggests, Paul read over the 
original draft of I before he dictated II, for in the light of Cicero’s usual 
habit (cf.Zahn, Joc. cit.) and of similar evidence from the papyri (cf. Deiss. 
Light, 227f.), it may be assumed that the letters of Paul were usually 
revised after dictation and copied, the copy being sent, and the original 
draft retained by Paul or his secretary. At the same time, it is strange 
that the epistolary outline of II should agree so closely with that of I. 
But strangeness is not identical with psychological impossibility. 


(5) Hypothesis of Genuineness.—Since the antecedent prob- 
ability, namely, the intelligibility of the historical situation im- 
plied by ITI, the language, the personal equation, and the religious 
convictions, is distinctly in favour of Pauline authorship, and since 
the objection to the genuineness on the score of alleged discrepan- 
cies between I 5! *- and II 21!" is not insuperable, the hypothesis 
of genuineness may be assumed as the best working hypothesis 
in spite of the difficulties suggested by the literary resemblances, 
especially the striking agreement in the epistolary outline. 


Harnack, however (0p. cit.), like Wrede, is convinced that it is psycho- 
logically impossible for II to have been written by Paul a few months 
after I to the same address, although the criteria for determining psy- 
chological impossibility are not stated. But he is equally confident that 
II is thoroughly Pauline. The only way then out of the conclusion that 
II is a forgery is the postulate that there were two churches in Thessa- 
lonica, one the main church composed of Gentiles, the other a kind of 
annex made up of Jews; and that I was addressed to the Gentile and IT 
to the Jewish church. Although Paul ordered the former to see to it 
that the latter should hear the first epistle read (I 52”), yet he was aware 
that the exhortations in reference to impurity, a sin to which Gentiles 
were susceptible, and in reference to eschatology (new teaching in I 41-18, 
and simple in I 5), had in mind mainly if not wholly the problems of 
the Gentile Christians. Accordingly, in order to meet the specific needs 
of the Jewish Christians who were steeped in eschatology and had begun 
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to believe that the day of the Lord was present, and who were also idle 
(for although the Gentiles were idle, the Jews were the conspicuous idlers, 
as the severe reproof of II 3-15 shows), he writes the second letter at 
the same time as I, or a few days after I. Though both types of Chris- 
tians were dear to Paul, yet the letter to the Jewish annex, while not 
unfriendly, lacks the warm tone and the intimate friendliness of I, is 
in fact somewhat severe (312 £-), official and ceremonious (dgetAowev 
1° 218), This postulate, once made, is worked out with the brilliance 
familiar to readers of his discussion of the Priscan authorship of 
Hebrews. 

Waiving the suggestion that the hypothesis would be relieved of 
one difficulty if the traditional assertion that II is severe, official, and 
ceremonious were dispensed with altogether, two important difficulties 
may be suggested, one that the evidence adduced for the existence of a 
separate Jewish Christian group is not quite conclusive, and the other 
that the psychological difficulty that prompts the postulate is not en- 
tirely removed. As to the first point, Harnack assumes that the O. T. 
colouring in II suggests Jewish Christian readers, an assumption which 
is disputable; also that the Gentiles had had no instruction in escha- 
tology beyond the simplest teaching as to the suddenness of the day 
and the necessity for watchfulness, an assumption difficult not only in 
the light of I 52 £., but also of I 4-17 where Paul includes in his new teach- 
ing apocalyptic details which, on the theory of simplicity, are irrelevant. 
Furthermore, while Acts 17‘ states that the preaching in the synagogue 
succeeded with a few Jews and with a great many Gentiles, men and 
women, who as adherents of the synagogue may be presumed to have 
been acquainted with the Messianic hopes of the Jews in their apocalyp- 
tic expression, still it has nothing to say of the formation of two separate 
Christian groups. Still further, the first letter betrays no knowledge 
of the existence of more than one Christian assembly in Thessalon- 
ica, for the “all” in 527 obviously suggests not an annex of Jewish 
Christians but recalcitrants, most probably some of the idle brethren, 
within the one church of the Thessalonians. Moreover, the reading 
dnaexhy (see note on 2"), which did not suggest the hypothesis but 
which to Harnack is objective evidence in favour of it, is less suitable 
than én’ éeyis in a context designed to assure the readers of their cer- 
tainty of salvation. The second important difficulty with this plausible 
hypothesis is that the psychological impossibility which prompts it is 
not entirely eliminated, for although the presence of reminiscences is 
adequately accounted for, the surprising similarity of the epistolary 
outline is not. 

Lake (Exp. Times, Dec. 1910, 131-3, and The Earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul, 1911, 83 ff.) inclines to think that Harnack’s theory complies with 
all the conditions of the problem; Dibelius and Knopf (TLZ, 1911, 45 5- 
457) speak hesitatingly. 
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§ VII. THE TEXT. 


The text of Westcott and Hort is followed almost without 
exception in the commentary. The nomenclature is that of 
Gregory, Die Griechischen Handschriften des N. T. 1908 and Text 
Kritik des N. T. II, 1909 (cf. Souter, Nov. Test. Graece, 1910). 
The various readings are taken from the apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf (Nov. Test. Graece, vol. II, ed. 8, 1872) and of Souter. 


The various readings from Greek manuscripts, versions, and patristic 
writers have been cited in the interest of exegesis. The following au- 
thorities have been most serviceable: Zimmer (Der Text der Thessa- 
lonicherbriefe, 1893), B. Weiss (Textkritik der Paulinischen Briefe, in 
TU. 1896), and the textual notes in the commentaries of Findlay and 
Dobschiitz. 


(x) Greek Manuscripts—From the lists in Gregory (0p. cit.) 
and von Soden (Die Schriften des N. T., begun in 1902 and now 
(1912) nearing completion), it would appear that about six 
hundred Greek manuscripts contain 1, 2 Thess. wholly or in part. 
The twenty-one uncials among them may be briefly enumerated 
as follows: 


8 (ea pr). Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv, now at St. Petersburg. 
Edited by Tischendorf, its discoverer, in 1862. Photo- 
graphic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Oxford, tort. 
Contains I and II complete. 

A (eapr). Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v, now in the British 
Museum. Edited by Woide in 1786. Facsimile by E. 
M. Thompson, 1879. Contains I and I complete. 

B (eapr). Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv, now in the Vatican 
Library. Photographic reproduction by Cozza-Luzi, 
Rome, 1889, and by the Milan firm of Hoepli, 1904. 
Contains I and II complete. 

C (eapr). Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v, now in the 
National Library at Paris. The N. T. fragments were 
edited by Tischendorf in 1843. Contains I 1? evyapio- 
Toupev—28 evyernOnTe. 
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D (p). Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi, Graeco-Latin, now in 
the National Library at Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in 1852. Contains I and II complete. 


[E] Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix, now at St. Petersburg. 
A copy of D. 

F (p). Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix, Graeco-Latin, now in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. An exact tran- 
script by Scrivener, 1859. Contains I and II complete. 

G (p). Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix, now in the Royal Library 
at Dresden. “It is closely related to F, according to 
some the archetype of F” (Souter). Edited by Matthaei, 
1791. Im Lichtdruck nachgebildet, Leipzig (Hiersemann), 
1909. Contains I and II complete. 

H (p). Cod.Saec.vi. Most of the forty-one leaves now known 
are in the National Library at Paris; the remainder are 
at Athos, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Turin. 
The fragments at Kiev contain 2 Cor. 4%’, 1 Thess. 2-3 
(mvnmoveveTe ... €oTLV adnOws) and 4" (eavToy oKEvos 
- +» prroTywicOat); cf. H. Omont, Notice sur un tres 
ancien manuscrit, etc. 1889. 

I (p). Cod. Saec.v. Ms. 4 in the Freer Collection at Detroit, 
Michigan. This manuscript is.a “badly decayed frag- 
ment, now containing many short portions of the epistles 
of Paul. It is written on parchment in small uncials and 
probably belongs to the fifth century. . . . Originally 
contained Acts and practically all of the epistles but not 
Revelation. . . . While no continuous portion of the 
text remains, many brief passages from Eph. Phil. Col. 
Thess. and Heb. can be recovered”? (H. A. Sanders, Bib- 
lical World, vol. XXI, 1908, 142; cf. also Gregory, Das 
Freer-Logion, 1908, 24). The fragments of Thess., a col- 


lation of which Prof. Sanders kindly sent me, contain 
I pi-2.9-10 57-8. 14-16 Bee 11-13 JAK 16-18 Cir 23-26 II zi-3. 10-11 
25-8. 15-17 3810, ; 


K (ap). Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix, now at Moscow. Col- 
lated by Matthaei, 1782. Contains I and II complete. 
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L (ap). Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix, now in the Angelican Li- 
brary at Rome. Collated among others by Tischen- 
dorf (1843) and Tregelles (1845). Contains I and II 
complete. 

P (apr). Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix, now at St. Peters- 
burg. Edited by Tischendorf (1865). Contains I and 
II except I 3° wyKeTs—npes of 4”. 

WV (eap). Cod. Saec. viii-ix, now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I and II complete. 

048 (ap). Cod. Saec. v, now in the Vatican Library, a frag- 
mentary palimpsest. Contains I 1*? with the short codex 
title. 

o49 (ap). Cod. Saec. viii-ix, now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I 11-2! avOpwreyr, 

056 (ap). Cod. Saec. «, now in the National Library at Paris. 
I and II were collated by Van Sittart (Gregory, Text 
Kritik, 296). 

075 (p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the National Library at Athens 
(Gregory, ibid. 309). 

ortt (p). Cod. Saec. vii (2), now in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, a fragment containing only II 1'-2?, mutilated 
in 1-4 and 1-22. Printed in Gregory (ibid. 1075 ff-)- 

0142 (ap). Cod. Saec. x, now in the Royal Library at Mu- 
nich. Contains I and II complete. 

oso (p). Cod. Saec. ix (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at Patmos. 

ost (p). Cod. Saec. ix or x (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at 
Patmos. 


These uncials may be summarised as to date thus: Saec. iv (8B), 
v (ACI. 048), vi (DH.), vii (111), viii-ix (Y 049), ix (EFGKLP. o150), 
ix-x (orst), and x (056. 075. 0142). 

There are about 585 minuscules which contain I and II complete or 
in part. Of these the following 38 appear to be the oldest: Saec. ix 
(1430. 1862. 1900); ix-x (33. 1841); x (x. 82. 93. 221. 454. 456. 457- 
605. 619. 627. 920. 1175 (I 11°-2%1 is lacking). 1244. 1739. 1760. 1770. 
1836. 1845. 1870. 1880. 1891. 1898. 1905- 1920. 1954 (I 11-28 is lacking). 
1997. 1998. 2110. 2125); x-xi (1851 (IL 37-18 is lacking). 19T0. 1912. 


1927). 
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The leading minuscules, according to SH. (Ixv) are: 33 (saec. ix-x), 
1912 (saec. x-xi), 104. 424. 436. 1908 (saec. xi), 88. 321 (saec. xii), 263 
(saec. xiii-xiv), 5. 489 (saec. xiv), and 69 (saec. xv), one of the Ferrar 
Group. 


(2) Versions.—The following versions are occasionally quoted: 
Latin including Old Latin and Vulgate (Vulg.), Syriac Vulgate 
(Pesh.), Coptic in the Bohairic dialect (Boh.), and Armenian 
(Arm.). 


(a) Latin. Witnesses for the Old Latin are the Latin of the bi- 
linguals D (E) F G, namely, d (e) f (?) g (?); r (saec. vii, a fragment now 
in Munich containing Phil. 44-28 and 1 Thess. 11-1°, discovered and edited 
by Ziegler, Italafragmente der Paulinischen Briefe, 1876); X2 (saec. vii- 
viii, now in the Bodleian; according to Wescott (Smith’s DB. 3458 f.) it 
agrees in many cases with d almost or quite alone); also the citations of 
the Speculum (=m; edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus, xii, 1887; 
contains [ 21-14 41-16 56-22 JJ 13-12 36-15), and of Ambrosiaster (= Ambst., 
quoted from a collation which Prof. Souter was good enough to send 
me), and others. The Vulgate is cited from Nestle’s edition (Nov. Test. 
Graece, 1906); there are occasional references to the Vulgate codices 
Amiatinus (=am.; saec. viii) and Fuldensis (=fuld.; saec. vi). On 
the Latin versions, see Kennedy in HDB. III, 47-62 and Burkitt in EB. 
4992 ff. 

(6) Syriac. According to Burkitt (EB. 4998 f.), “no manuscript of 
the Old Syriac version of the Pauline Epistles is known to have survived.” 
The Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta, of which'some sixty-seven manuscripts 
are available for Paul (Gregory, Text Kritik, 520 f.), owes its origin (so 
Burkitt) to Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (411-435 A.D.), and represents a 
revision of an older Syriac translation. On the Syriac versions includ- 
ing the later revisions of Philoxenus (A.D. 508) and Thomas of Harkel 
(A.D. 616), see Burkitt (of. cit.). 

(c) Coptic. The Bohairic is cited from Horner: Coptic Version of 
the N. T. in the Northern Dialect, III, 1905. 

N.B. In the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, there 
are about fifty manuscripts in the Sahidic dialect of the Coptic, formerly 
in the Coptic Monastery of St. Michael, in the Fayyam. Prof. Hyver- 
nat, the future editor, announces that the N. T. is represented by three 
complete gospels (Mt. Mk. and Jn.; Lk. is incomplete), fourteen letters 
of Paul, the two of Peter, and the three of John JBL. XXXI, 1912, 55). 

(d) Armenian. On this version, see Conybeare in HDB. lig See 
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§ VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


Commentaries and annotations on Thessalonians are unex- 
pectedly numerous. The list given in the following paragraphs 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 


On the history of interpretation, the following commentators are im- 
portant: Crocius, Pelt, Lillie, Dobschiitz, and especially Bornemann 
(1-7 and 538-708). 


(x) In the early church, the most important commentators 
are the Antiochans Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret in Greek; also Ephraem in Syriac, and Ambrosiaster 
and Pelagius in Latin. 


For patristic commentators, see the notes in Swete’s edition of Th. 
Mops. on the Minor Epistles of Paul, and Turner’s article, Greek Pa- 
tristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles in HDB. V, 484-531. Origen 
is apparently the first commentator on our letters; but only one definite 
comment is extant, I 415-17 (quoted by Jerome, Ep. 119). The commen- 
taries of the Antiochans Theodore of Heraclea, the pupil of Lucian, 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, and Diodore of Tarsus, the teacher of Chrys. 
and Th. Mops., are known, if at all, only in fragments (cf. Cramer, 
Catenae, 1841-44). The homilies of Chrysostom, eleven on I and five 
on II (ed. F. Field, Oxford, 1885) have influenced not only the gatherers 
of catenae in the Middle Ages but every comm. down to the present. 
Equally an Antiochan, but less homiletical and more exegetical than 
Chrys. is his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia (t c. 429) whose work on the 
Minor Epistles of Paul is fully extant in a Latin translation and partly 
in the original (ed. H. B. Swete, Th. Mops. in epistolas Pauli, Cambridge, 
1880-1882, and enriched by invaluable notes). This work is “the first 
and almost the last exegetical book produced in the ancient church 
which will bear any comparison with modern commentaries” (G. H. 
Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible, 1908, 135). Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(t 457), a pupil of Theodore, gathers from him and Chrys. and aims at 
conciseness of expression. Less penetrating than they, he is still an 
Antiochan in method (ed. Marriott, Oxford, 1852, 1870). 

Of Ephraem Syrus (tf 37 3), a few notes on Paul have been preserved 
in Armenian; these were translated into Latin and published by the 
Mechitarist Fathers, Venice, 1893. 

Tso important Latin commentators of the fourth century are Am- 
brosiaster and Pelagius. By the former is meant the work on Paul 
published along with the works of Ambrose in Migne (PL. 17); see 
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Souter, TS. VII, 4, 1905. The text of Pelagius, bound up with the works 
of Jerome in Migne (PL. 30, 670 ff.), is corrupt; but of Ms. cxix in the 
Grand Ducal Library at Karlsruhe, Souter (in a paper read before the 
British Academy, Dec. 12, 1906, and published 1907: Comm. of Pelagius 
on the Epistles of Paul) says, “it is pure Pelagius, perhaps the only copy 
in existence.” 


(2) “In the Middle Ages, exegesis consisted chiefly in the re- 
production of the expositions of the fathers, in collections and 
compilations, called epitomes, glosses, postilles, chains.” “The 
traditional principle of exegesis became more and more dominant, 
and alongside of this the allegorical method was found to be the 
most convenient for reconciling Scripture with tradition. The 
literal and the historical sense was almost entirely ignored”’ 


(Briggs, SHS. 453 f.). 


Among the later Greeks, the most important is John of Damascus 
(tc. 760; Migne, PG. 95). On Ccumenius and the other Greek 
catenists, e. g. Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, both of whom 
died in the early twelfth century, see Turner (op. cit.). 

The most important commentators in Latin are the scholastic master 
Thomas Aquinas (f 1274) and Nicolaus de Lyra, the free but faithful 
converted Jew ({ 1340). Mainly compilers are Florus Diaconus (fc. 860; 
Migne, PL. 119) who for Paul gathered together the stray comments 
of Augustine (cf. Born. 559); Haymo (? ¢ 853; Migne, PL. 117, 765 ff.); 
Rabanus Maurus (f 856; Migne, PL. 112, 539...) and his pupil Wala- 
frid Strabo (f 849; Migne, PL. r14, 61 5.f.) who was auctoritas to Peter 
Lombard (} 1164); Atto (¢ 961; ed. Burontius, Vercelli, 1768); Her- 
vaeus Burgidolensis (+ 1150; Migne, PL. 181, 1355 ff.; follows Augus- 
tine freely); and Dionysius the Carthusian (f 1471) the new edition of 
whose works begun in 1896 contemplates forty-five quarto volumes; a 
fruitful but unoriginal compiler. 


(3) In the sixteenth century, the Protestant Reformers agreed 
with the humanists, of whom Erasmus is the conspicuous ex- 
ample, in going back to the Hebrew and Greek text of Scripture 
and in giving the grammatical and literal sense over against the 
allegorical, but “insisted that Scripture should be its own in- 
terpreter and that it was not to be interpreted by tradition or 
external ecclesiastical authority” (Briggs, SHS. 456). Of the 


three great exegetes, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, the greatest 
is Calvin. 
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Erasmus ({ 1536) edited the annotations of the Italian humanist 
Laurentius Valla (+ 1457) in 1505, and a paraphrase of his own on all 
of Paul in 1521. Luther did not comment on our letters. Calvin’s 
comm. on Thess. appeared in 1539 (best edition in Corpus Ref. 52, 1895, 
133-218) and Zwingli’s in 1526 (ed. opera exeget. 1581, vol. IV). “Worthy 
to stand by their side” (Briggs) are Bugenhagen (1 524), Bullinger 
(+ 1575) and Musculus (f 1563). Beza’s Annotationes in N. T. (1565) 
should be mentioned. Melanchthon did not, but his friend Camerarius 
(Notatio, 1554) and his pupil Strigel (Hypomneumata, 156 5) did comment 
on our epistles. 

The immediate successors of the Reformers “had somewhat of their 
spirit, although the sectarian element already influenced them in the 
maintenance of the peculiarities of the different national churches” 
(Briggs, SHS. 457). Calvinists are Hyperius ({ 1564), Marloratus (1561), 
Hemmingsen (+ 1600), Aretius ({ 1574), Zanchius ({ 1 590) and Piscator 
(zs89). Lutherans are Flacius (1570), Hunnius (f 1603), Georgius 
Major (t¢ 1574) and Selnecker ({ 1592). In Britain we have John Jewel 
whose sermons, edited by John Garbrand (1583), are the first exposi- 
tion of our epistles in English; and Robert Rollock, principal or first 
master of the Univ. of Edinburgh, whose Latin commentary (1598) was 
followed by his lectures, in English (1606). 

Among Roman Catholic commentators or scholiasts are Faber Stapu- 
lensis (+ 1512), Gagnaeus (t 1549), Catharinus (1551), Clarius (f 1555), 
Sasbout (1561), Zegers (t 1559), Arias (f 1598), Serarius (f 1609), and 
Estius (f 1613). 


(4) The seventeenth century is marked by the exegetical ac- 
tivity of the British Puritans such as Edward Leigh and Mat- 
thew Poole, and by the revival in Holland of the spirit of Eras- 
mus in the person of Hugo de Groot who combined sound 
classical learning with a keen historical sense. Like Grotius 
is Hammond who insisted on the plain, literal, and historical 


meaning. 


On seventeenth-century exegesis in Britain, see especially Briggs, SHAS; 
459-469. Leigh’s Annotations upon all the N. T. was published in 1650. 
Several of the scholars whom he used in addition to Grotius have com- 
mented upon our epistles, as for example Drusius (1612, 1616) and de 
Dieu (1646), the Dutch divines; John Cameron (f 1625), the Scot who 
worked chiefly in France; John Mayer (1631); and William Sclater 
(Exposition with notes on 1 Thess. 1619; Briefe Exposition with notes 
on 2 Thess. 1627; this brief exposition runs to 598 quarto pages). The 
annotations of the Westminster divines covering the whole Bible went 
into a second edition, 2 vols., in 1651. The great compilation Critict 
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Sacri was published in 1660, 9 vols. “Among the last of the Puritan 
works on the more learned side was the masterpiece of Matthew Poole” 
(Briggs, op. cit. 467) entitled: Synopsis Criticorum, 1669 ff. in five folio 
volumes (1, 2 Thess. in vol. IV, 1676, col. 943-1004). Poole’s English 
Annotations on the Holy Bible was completed by his friends and published 
in 1685. 

The annotationes ad V. et N. T. of Grotius was published in Amster- 
dam in 1641 f. Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the N. T. 
appeared in 1653 and was done into Latin by Clericus in 1608. 

Other British expositors may be named: William Bradshaw (A 
blaine and pithie Exposition of 2 Thess. 1620, edited by Thos. Gataker); 
Timothie Jackson (1621, on 2 Thess.); David Dickson (expositio ana- 
lytica omnium apost. epp. 1645; English in 1659 by W. Retchford); 
Thomas Case (1670; this is not a comm. on 1 Thess. but an exposition 
of I 4818 entitled Mount Pisgah: or a prospect of heaven); James F ergus- 
son (1674; brief exposition of 1, 2 Thess.); J. Fell (1675; on Paul’s 
letters); Richard Baxter (1684; paraphrase on N. T. with notes doc- 
trinal and practical); William Burkitt (1700; onthe N.T.); and Daniel 
Whitby (Paraphrase and Commentary on the N. T. 1703). Other Con- 
tinental commentators are Vorstius ({ 1622); Cappelus ({ 1624); 
Gomarus (f 1641); Diodati (+ 1649); Calixtus (+ 1656); Haak (1637; 
in English, 1657, under title of Dutch Annotations, etc.); Slichting (the 
Socinian, | 1661; Thess. was finished in 1660); Crocius (comm. in om- 
nes epp. Pauli minores, ed. 1663, 3 vols.); Calovius (1672-76; a Lutheran 
who corrects Grot.); and Cocceius (} 1660). Among Roman Catholic 
scholars are Stevart (1609; on 1, 2 Thess.); Justinianus (1612-13); 
Cornelius a Lapide (1614); Bence (1628; depends on Estius); Meno- 
chius (1630; praised by Grot.); Tirinus (1632); Fromond (f 1653; 
depends on Estius); Leander of Dijon (1663); Mauduit (1691); Ques- 
nel (1687; moral reflections in French); and Bernardinus a Piconio 
(703 in Latin; 1706 in French. Often reprinted; cf. A. H. Prichard, 
1888-90). The Roman Church had its Poole in John de la Haye: 
Biblia Magna (1643, 5 vols.) and Biblia Maxima (1660, 19 vols.). 


(5) In the eighteenth century, the most important commen- 
tator is Bengel (Gnomon, 1742). But Ernesti’s principles of 
interpretation (1761) found fruit in Schott (1834). Flatt (1829) 
is influenced by Storr, and Pelt (1830) by Schleiermacher. 


The attention of the eighteenth century is given to the text (Bentley, 
Mill, Bengel, Semler, Griesbach), and to the gathering of parallels from 
profane literature (Wolf, Kypke, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and especially 
Wetstein in his N. T. (1751)), from Philo (Loesner), and from rab- 
binical sources (Schéttgen and Meuschen). The revival of Biblical 
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studies especially in Germany toward the end of the century (see 
Briggs, SHS. 469 ff.), due to Lessing, Herder, Semler, Eichhorn, and 
others, prepared the way for modern methods of interpretation in the 
nineteenth century. 

British expositors of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century are mainly practical: Matthew Henry (vol. VI, 1721); Philip 
Doddridge (1739-56); Edward Wells ({ 1727); George Benson (1 Thess. 
1731; 2 Thess. 1732); John Guyse ({ 1761); John Gill (1746-48); 
John Wesley (1754; depends in part on Bengel, Doddridge, and Guyse); 
Thomas Scott (1788-92); also John Lindsay (f 1768); Thomas Pyle 
({ 1756); John Philips (1751; on 1 Thess.); Samuel Chandler (f 1766; 
ed. N. White, 1777); James Macknight (1787 and 1795); Thomas Coke 
(1803; depends on Doddridge); Adam Clarke (1810-25); James 
Slade (1816); T. Belsham (f 1829); P. N. Shuttleworth (1829); W. 
Trollope (1828-34); Edward Burton (Greek Test. 1831); S. T. Bloom- 
field (Greek Test. 1832); Charles Eyre (1832); Granville Penn (1837; 
annotations on N. T.); E. Barlee (1837); W. Bruce (1836); and W. 
Heberden (1839). 

Continental scholars: Laurentius (1714; the first comm. in German, 
according to Dob.); J. Lange (1729); Turretin ({ 1737; ed. 1, 2 Thess. 
1739); Heumann (} 1764); Zacharié (1770); Matthaeus (1785); and 
Olshausen (vols. 1-4, 1830; English by A. C. Kenrick, 1858). 

Roman Catholic interpreters: Natalis Alexander (1710); Rémy 
(1739); Calmet (f 1739); Gregorius Mayer (1788); and Massl (1841- 


48). 


(6) From De Wette (1841) to the present, commentaries on 
our epistles are many and excellent. (1) German. Koch (on 
1 Thess. 1849); Liinemann (in Meyer, 1850; 18784 in English 
by Gloag, 1880); Auberlen and Riggenbach (in Lange’s Bibel- 
werk, 1864); J. C. K. Hofmann (18627); P. W. Schmidt (on 
t Thess. 1885); Zéckler (in Kurzgefasster Komm. 1887); P. W. 
Schmiedel (in Holtzmann’s Handcomm. 18927); W. Borne- 
mann (in Meyer, 1894); B. Weiss (1896, 1902”); Wohlenberg 
(in Zahn’s Komm. 1903); Lueken (in SNT. 1907”); E. von 
Dobschiitz (in Meyer, 1909); and M. Dibelius (in Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch, 1911). (2) Dutch. Baljon (1907). (3) British. 
Alford (Greek N. T. 1849-61); Jowett (1855); Ellicott (1858); 
Lightfoot (f 1889; Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895); James 
Drummond (in International Handbooks, 1899); Findlay (in 
Cambridge Greek Test., 1904); George Milligan (1908); and 
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Moffatt (in EGT. 1910). (4) American. John Lillie (The 
Epistles of Paul to the Thess., Translated from the Greek with 
Notes, 1856; and his English edition of Auberlen and Riggen- 
bach, 1868. Lillie’s is the most important American work done 
on our epistles); Henry Cowles (Shorter Epistles of Paul, etc. 
1879; popular); W. A. Stevens (in American Comm. 1890); 
and E. T. Horn (in Lutheran Comm. 1896). 

‘Excellent examples of scholarly exposition with a practical 
purpose are Lillie (Lectures, 1860); John Hutchinson (1884); 
and especially James Denney (in Expositor’s Bible, 1892) and 
H. J. Holtzmann (on 1 Thess.; ed. E. Simons, 1911). 

Roman Catholic scholarship is represented in German by 
Bisping (1854, 1865”), Réhm (on 1 Thess. 1885), Schafer (1890), 
and Gutjahr (1900); in English by MacEvilly (1856); in French 
by Maunory (1881); and in Latin by Pdnek (1886). 


In addition to Ewald’s Die Biicher des neuen Bundes (1870) and Reuss’s 
La Bible (1874-80), the following commentators may be named: (1) 
German. Baumgarten-Crusius (ed. Schauer, 1848); and the practical 
works of Havemann (1875) and Goebel (1887, 18972). (2) British. 
T. W. Peile (1851-2); J. Turnbull (1854); Webster and Wilkinson 
(Greek Test. 1855-61); A. S. Patterson (1857); Wordsworth (Greek 
N. T. 1856-60); A. R. Fausset (in Pocket Bible, 1862-3); E. Headland 
and H. B. Swete (1863-66); C. J. Vaughan (on 1 Thess. 1864); John 
Eadie (ed. W. Young, 1877); A. J. Mason (in Ellicott’s N. T. Comm. 
1879 ?); William Alexander (in Speaker’s Comm. 1881); F. A. Malle- 
son (The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul, 1881); Marcus Dods (in Schafi’s 
Popular Comm. 1882); P. J. Gloag (in Pulpit Comm. 1887); M. F. 
Sadler (1890); Findlay (in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
1891); G. W. Garrod (1899-1900; analysis with notes); V. Bartlet 
(in Temple Bible, 1902); W. F. Adeney (in New Century Bible, 1907 ?); 
R. Mackintosh (in Westminster N.T. 1909); and H. W. Fulford (Thess. 
and Pastorals, 1911). Practical are A. R. Dallas (Cottager’s Guide, vol. 
I, 1849); J. B. Sumner (“Expository lectures,” 1851); H. Linton 
(“Paraphrase and notes on Paul,” 1857); J. Edmunds (“plain and prac- 
tical” comm. on 1, 2 Thess. 1858); C. D. Marston (“Expositions on 
the Epp. of N. T.” 1865); W. Niven (“Family readings‘on 1, 2 Thess.” 
1875); R. V. Dunlop (“Lectures on 1 Thess.”? 1882); G. W. Clark 
(1903); and A. R. Buckland (1906). (3) American. The explanatory 
and practical notes of Albert Barnes (1846) and the Family Bible of 
Justin Edwards (1851) may be mentioned. 
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N. B. Of the commentators named in the preceding paragraphs, a 
score or more have been particularly helpful to the present editor: Chry- 
sostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ambrosiaster, Calvin, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Poole, Bengel, De Wette, Liinemann, Lillie, Ellicott, Auberlen 
and Riggenbach, Denney, Schmiedel, Bornemann, Lightfoot, Wohlen- 
berg, Findlay, and especially Milligan and von Dobschiitz. 





COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. SUPERSCRIPTION (2). 


Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the assembly of Thes- 
salonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace to you and peace. 


1. The superscription, which is to be distinguished from the 
address written “‘on the outside or on the cover of the folded 
letter” (Deissmann, Light, 148), comprises, as in contemporary 
letters, the name of the writer in the nominative, the people ad- 
dressed in the dative, and the greeting. Although it is the short- 
est of extant Pauline superscriptions, it contains the essential 
points of the more developed forms, not simply the names of 
writers and recipients but also the divine names God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the characteristically Pauline 
“grace and peace.” The Holy Spirit is mentioned in no super- 
scription and in but one benediction (2 Cor. 13%). 


The inscription IPOS @EZZAAONIKEIS A (NBAK, et al.), like 
the inscriptions and subscriptions in most Mss. and like the introduc- 
tions (Sno0écerc) in some Mss., is editorial and seems to presuppose a 
corpus Paulinum with some such title as EIMSTOAAI MAYAOY. 
For elaborations of this briefest form of inscription (e. g. in DGF with 
a prefixed doxetat; in P with a prefixed rabAou éxtotoAh, or in G with a 
prefixed %pxetat and an added xedrey éxtotoAh), see von Soden, Schriften 
des N. T.1, 204 ff. For the influence of contemporary literature upon 
the general form and many phrases of the Pauline and other N. T. 
letters, see Deissmann, BS. 187 ff., EB. I, 1323 ff., and Light; Rendel 
Harris, Exp.5 VIII, 161 ff., 401 ff; Robinson, Ephesians, 275 ff.; Mill. 
121 ff.; and Moff. Introd. 44 ff. Useful selections from contemporary 
letters may be found in Lietzmann, Griechische Papyri, 1905; Wit- 
kowski, Epistulae graecae privatae, 1906; and Mill. Selections from the 
Greek Papyrt, 1910. 
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Since Silvanus and Timothy were with Paul in Thessalonica 
when the church was established and with him in Corinth when 
both our letters were written (Acts 185; cf. 2 Cor. 1), it is 
natural to find the three names associated in the superscription. 
Paul takes precedence as he is the leading spirit and the letter 
is his in a peculiar sense; Silvanus, the Silas of Acts, comes next; 
and Timothy, who was not only a helper but a preacher (2 Cor. 
11%), as youngest comes last. While the letter is Paul’s, the ex- 
ceptionally frequent appearance of “we” where it is natural to 
think primarily not of an epistolary plural but of Paul and his 
companions suggests an intimacy of association in writing which 
is not true of 1 Cor. where Sosthenes is joined with Paul in the 
superscription, nor of 2 Cor. Col. Phile. Phil. where Timothy is 
joined with Paul. 


It is generally admitted that “we” may be used in various senses 
including that of the epistolary plural (cf. not only Paul (1 Cor. 9 and 
9'°), but also Polybius, Josephus, and the papyri); but it is observed 
with force by Mill. (131-132) that owing to the “special circumstances 
under which the two epistles were written, we shall do well to give its 
full weight to this normal use of the plural in them, and to think of it 
as including St. Paul’s two companions along with himself wherever on 
other grounds this is possible”; cf. Zahn, Introd. 1 209 ff. On the other 
hand, Dob. thinks that though the associated authors may be in mind 
they have no prerogatives whatever (67-68); see Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bei Paulus, 1900. 

The form X:ABavég (DG; cf. B in x Pet. 5") is regular in the papyri 
(Mill.); of. P. Oxy. 335 (c. 85 A.D.) where [adios sells XtABavéc the sixth 
part of a house in the Jewish quarter. Our Silvanus is a Jew and a Ro- 
man citizen (Acts 1637); cf. Schmiedel, EB. 4514 ff. Timothy was of 
mixed Gentile and Jewish blood; whether a Roman citizen or not is 
unknown; cf. Moff. EB. 5074 ff. 

The designation &xéstoko¢ does not appear in the superscription of 
the Macedonian letters and Philemon; it appears in that of Gal. 1, 2 Cor. 
addressed to communities in which Judaists attacked Paul’s apostle- 
ship (Phil. 3? *- refers to unbelieving Jews as Lipsius, McGiffert, and 
most recently Dob. (117) insist); in that of Rom., a community not 
founded by him and not sharing his distinctive views, to which he is 
presenting his gospel; and in that of Col. Eph., churches founded by 
his converts whose Christianity he vouches for. 


7H ékxdynola Oecoarovxéwv, There is but one Christian 
group in Thessalonica; it is small numerically, unless 7AOos 
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modu (Acts 17!) is to be pressed, but intense in faith (ve tg. 
Rom. 18 Col. 1* %); and it assembles perhaps in the house of 
Jason. 
The numerical strength of the church in the house of Prisca and Aquila 
(x Cor. 161° Rom. 16%) is computed by Gregory (Canon and Text of the 
N. T. 524) to be at least fifty. Whether the church in Thess. that Paul 
addressed was as large as that is quite unknown. 
No good reasons have been adduced to show why we have here and in IT 
1! (cf. Col. 41°) the nomen gentiliciwm Becoadovixeds instead of the name 
of the place (Gal. 12 1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 11). The view of von Soden (SK. 
1885, 274) that Paul “under the influence of the fresh impression of his 
success thinks of the inhabitants as already as a whole in touch with the 
church,” is unlikely in the light of the similar cf Aaodixéwy éxxrnale 
in Col. 41°. Equally obscure is the fact that I, II, Gal. 1, 2 Cor. Phile. 
are addressed to the “church” or “churches” (cf. Phil. 11 obv EmtoxOTOLS 
xad Sraxbvotc) while Rom. Col. Eph. are addressed to the saints and 
brethren. 


év beh ratpi «al Kupiy "I. X. This phrase, found only here 
and (with %mév after wa7p/) in II 1! and to be attached closely 
to the preceding as in 2", specifies the Christian character of 
the éxxAnola in contrast with the civic assembly of the Gen- 
tiles and the theocratic assembly of the Jews (Chrys.). The 
omission of 77 after Qeoo., which on the analogy of Gal. 1” 
might have been retained, serves to accentuate the closeness of 
the attachment. Both the phrase as a whole and its compo- 
nent parts év Oe@ mazpi (II 1) and &v xupio “I. X. (II 1 3%) 
are peculiar to our letters. 

The év, however, is the év of the characteristic Pauline phrases 
év Xpiot@ “Inoov (2' 518 and often in Paul), év XpioT@ (416 
and often in Paul), ¢v cupé@ (38 5” II 3 and often in Paul), 
év xupi@ *Incod (41 Rom. 14% Eph. 1° Phil. 2%), év Xpior@ 
"Inood 7 upto judy (x Cor. 15% Rom. 6% 8° Eph. 3%, but 
not in I, ID), év wvedpare (v. *; Rom. 8° 9", etc.), and év TE Ge@ 
(22; Col. 33 Eph. 3°, but not Rom. 2” 51), The relation of the 
human and divine indicated by év is local and realistic; the 
human is in the atmosphere of the divine. There is presupposed 
the indwelling of God (1 Cor. 14?° 2 Cor. 616), Christ (Rom. 8°), 
or the Spirit (Rom. 8”: 1) as an energising (cf. 1 Cor. 124° 
Phil. 2) power both ethical and permanent. Hence when a 
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man is in Christ or the Spirit, terms interchangeable as regards 
the operations, or in God, or when a man is possessed by them 
(éxerv Rom. 8! 1 Cor. 7°), he is as such under the control of a 
divine power that makes for newness of life (cf. év duvdwe 
mvevpatos Rom. 15-19), The divine air which the human 
breathes is charged, so to speak, with ethical energy. 


The new in these phrases with év is neither the realism of the relation 
nor the grammatical form (cf. év xvet» Hab. 318; év nvebuatt Ezek. 
11% 37!) but the combination of év with Xpret, a combination due to 
Paul’s experience of Christ as Spirit and Lord. For influences on Paul’s 
conception, see Gunkel (Die Wirkungen des Geistes, 1888, 100 ff.); Deiss- 
mann (Die neutestamentliche Formel in Christo Jesu, 1892); Volz (Der 
Geist Gottes, 1910, 198 ff.); Reitzenstein (Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religionen, 1910) and a critique of the same in Schweitzer’s Geschichte der 
Paulinischen Forschung, 1911, 141-184, especially 170 ff.; Deissmann’s 
Paulus, 1911, 87 f.; and Percy Gardner’s Religious Experience of St. 
Paul, 1911. An analogy to Paul’s phrase is found in éy xvebuatt axabdota 
(Mk. 1%) and yew nveua &x&Oaptoy (Mk. 3°); the man is in the demon 
because the demon is in the man as an energising (cf. II 27 Eph. 2?; also 
II 2% 11) force; Saluovos yao odcta évéoyvere (Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
352%). 


Ge@ matpt, The omission of the articles indicates that the 
phrase had long been fixed for Paul (cf. also II 12 (BD) Gal. 1 13 
(BD) Eph. 6% Phil. 2"). The name F ather, inherited by the 
Master (cf. Bousset, Relig. 432 ff.) and put into the central place 
in his teaching, is confirmed as primary in Paul’s redemptive 
experience. It is striking that this name occurs in passages 
giving fervent expression to his religious life, and that it is joined 
usually with the name Christ, e. g. in the superscriptions, thanks- 
givings (1° 2 Cor. 18 Col. 18 317 Eph. 1° 5%), prayers (311: 18 TT aie 
Rom. 15° Eph. 6%), and the like (x Cor. 8° 1 pt 28> Core are 
Rom. 64 Eph. 218 4°). It is probable that as Paul insists that no 
man can say Kvuptos Inoots but in the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 123), 
so he would insist that no man can say ’"ABBd 6 matnp (Gal. 
4° Rom. 8!5) but in the same Spirit. At all events, Paul’s 
specifically Christian name of the God of both Jews and Gen- 


tiles (Rom. 3”*) is “God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“Our Father,” 
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kupio’I. X. In these words both the primitive (Acts 2°°) and 
the Pauline convictions about Jesus are summed up: he is Mes- 
siah and Lord. The Lordship of Jesus (1 Cor. 123 Rom. 10°), 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 8 Rom. 13" Phil. 2"), Christ Jesus (2 Cor. 
4° Col. 2°) is the essence of the Pauline experience; it receives 
conspicuous emphasis in the second epistle (see on II 21%). 
While both "Incois Xpuctds and Xpictos *Inoodts have already 
become proper names, the Messianic connotation of Xpicds is 
not lost (cf. Rom. 9° 2 Cor. 5!° Phil. 115 Eph. 17, etc.). It is 
Jesus the Messiah who is Lord. 


On the divine names in I, II, see Mill. 135-140. Dob. (60-61) ex- 
plains the placing of Xptoté¢ before "Inoods (e. g. 214 518), to which SH. 
(3.f.) call attention, as due to the ambiguity of the casus obliqui of Insobs; 
for apart from Rom. 8* 2 Cor. 4° Col. 2°, the order X. ’I. appears only in 
the formule Xerotod "Incod and év Xetot *Inood, while Paul writes con- 
tinually xvelou "I. X. and év xvetw I. X. 


xapis tuiv Kal eipyvn. This phrase, common to all the 
ten Pauline superscriptions, bears, like the phrase €v XpioT@, 
the stamp of Paul’s experience. It is likewise the shortest Pau- 
line preescript. xapus, used here in its widest sense, is the favour 
of God by which he acquits all sinners, Jews and Gentiles, solely 
on the principle of faith and grants them freedom from the power 
of sin and newness of life in Christ or the Spirit. ¢¢p7jv7 is the 
spiritual prosperity enjoyed by the recipients of the divine favour. 
What is expressed in all the other letters of Paul (except Col. 1? 
which adds only “from God our Father’’), namely, that grace 
and peace come from God the (our) Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is already implied in év Oe@ KT, There is, however, no 
reason either here or in Col. for attaching yapvs to the clause 
with év. 

In coining, as he apparently does coin, this form of greeting, 
Paul is less influenced by current epistolary phrases than by 
his conviction that the blessings of the promised Messianic king- 
dom (Is. 9° Ps. 723) are realised only through the grace of God 
in Christ. 


It is generally assumed (¢f. Fritzsche on Rom. 1? or Zahn on Gal. 1°) 
that the Pauline greeting is suggested both by the Semitic and the Greek. 
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The influence of the Aramaic in elepqyn (Ezra 417 57 Dan. 3%1(98) 626; see 
BDB. sub 05w) may have been felt (cf. also Apoc. Bar. 78? where Syriac 
suggests 2de0¢ xat etoqyn); but it is doubtful (Robinson, Ephesians, 141) 
whether yéors has anything to do with yatoew (Jas. 11 Acts 1528 2326), 
for in some papyri at least (Witk. 22 ff. "AAxatoc Mwotpkver yaloery. 
xkeLs Tots Bots TOAAH or Ve wAcioty y&kets), yaloety is the greeting and 
xéets the thanksgiving. On the other hand, cf. 2 Mac. 1! yaloety... 
xat elohyny &yabny (Nestle, Exp. Times, 1911, vol. XXIII, 94). 

The word yéets is rare in the Prophets and Psalms but frequent in 


the Wisdom literature. Paul’s usage has affected Luke and First Peter. . 


The Johannist prefers dA7Oerae to ykors. ety or (since in later Gk. the 
optative tends to disappear) éotw is to be supplied, in accordance with 
Semitic (Dan. 3°* Lxx. 1 Pet. 1°, etc.), not Greek (which demands yéety 
sc. A€yousty) usage. The position of buiv serves to distinguish both yéets 
and elpyyy (BI. 802). It is doubtless “pedantry to reflect on the fact 
that the readers as Christians possess already that grace, that hence only 
an increase of the same could be desired for them” (Dob.). Most editors 
omit with BGF Orig. Pesh. Arm. f g r Vulg. the usual clause with &ré. 
The insertion of the same by NADKLP, et al., is more explicable than its 
omission. 


II. THANKSGIVING (12-3"°), 


In the thanksgiving (17-3!°; cf. 1? 28 3°) and closely related 
prayer (348) covering the major portion of the letter, Paul re- 
views his attitude to the church during his visit (12-2!*) and dur- 
ing the interval between his enforced departure and the writing 
of I (2!7-31°). Though he praises without stint the faith and 
love of his converts, hardly mentioning the imperfections that 
exist (3°: 1°), and though his words pulsate with warmest affec- 
tion, yet a tone of self-defence is heard throughout. The con- 
stant appeal to the knowledge or memory of the readers as re- 
gards his behaviour (1° 2'"”), the reference to oral reports which 
concern not only them but him (1°), the insistence on the fact 
that the writers desired—Paul himself repeatedly—to return 
(217-20), the statement that the writers, Paul especially, had de- 
termined to send Timothy (35), and finally the prayer that the 
writers may return (3")—all serve to intimate that Paul is de- 
fending both his conduct during the visit and his failure to re- 
turn against the allegations, not of the converts, not of Judaizers 
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(for there are none in Thessalonica), not of the Gentile perse- 
cutors (2%), for they are not attacked, but, as the ominous out- 
burst (21*1*) suggests, of the Jews. 


It may be conjectured that the Jews, after Paul’s departure, were 
maligning his conduct and misconstruing his failure to return. Indeed 
they may well have been the real instigators of Gentile persecutions. 
Though it is unlikely that the converts actually distrusted Paul (3°), 
it is not improbable that they were wrought up and worried by the rep- 
resentations of the Jews, especially since Paul did not return. Whether 
he had heard of the matter before he despatched Timothy is uncertain 
but altogether probable. That the self-defence arises purely from a sus- 
picion of Paul without any basis of fact (Dob. 106-107) is unlikely. 
In the light of 21518, the Jews not the Gentiles (cf. Zahn, Introd. 1, 217- 
218) are the accusers. 


(1) Visit and Welcome (17°). 


Paul thanks God, as he bears in mind the spiritual excellence 
of the readers, for their election, the certainty of which is in- 
ferred from the presence of the Spirit controlling not only the 
converts who welcomed the gospel in spite of persecutions (vv. °°; 
cf. 21-18), but also the preachers themselves (vv. © %; ¢f. 2). 

We thank God always for you all, making mention of you when 
we pray, ‘bearing in mind continually your work resulting from 
faith, and your activity prompted by love, and your endurance sanc- 
tioned by hope in our Lord Jesus C: hrist in the presence of our God 
and Father, ‘because we know, brothers beloved by God, that you 
have been chosen, *from the fact that the gospel we preach did not 
come to you with words only but also with power, and in the Holy 
Spirit and much conviction,—as you know the kind of men we be- 
came to you for your sake; *and (from the fact that) you became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, welcoming the Word in the midst of 
great persecution with the joy that the Holy Spirit gives, 7so that 
you became a model community to all the believers in M acedonta 
and in Achaia: ®for starting from you the Word of the Lord has 
sounded out not only in Macedonia and Achaia but in every place 
your faith in God has gone oul, so that we need not utter a word 
about you, *for they themselves are reporting about us what kind of 
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visit we paid you, and (about you) how you turned to God leaving 
behind those idols of yours, for the purpose of serving the living and 
genuine God and of awaiting his Son who comes down out of the 
heavens, whom he raised from the dead,—Jesus who delivers us 
from the judgment that is coming. 


The epistolary arrangement of I (yé&oets 11; ebyaptotobwey 12-319; 
adtds d¢ 311-18; gowrauev 41-52; moocebysabe 5%; komkoacbe 528; ykotc 
528) may be compared with BGU, 423 (saec. ii, A.D., quoted by . 
Robinson, op. cit. 276): mdetotx yalesty, eVyouat, elyaptotm . . . Ott, 
éoewtd, Komacat, Zopmabat ce eUyouct. Some of the phrases in v.?*- 
may be compared with P. Lond. 42 (saec. ii, B.c., quoted by Deiss. 
BS. 209 ff.): ot év otxm m&vteg cov dtanavtds wvetav motobmevor . . . 
et wey tH geomabat ce ebOws tots Oeote edyaotstouv; with BGU, 632 
(saec. ii, A.D., quoted by Robinson, op. cit. 276): uviav cou motobuevoc; 
and with 1 Mac. 1211, 

As in the papyri, so also in Paul’s letters, there is freedom in the use 
both of the general epistolary outline and of the separate phrases. In 
Paul, the simplest thanksgiving is II 13 Rom. 1. This is expanded in I 14 
Col. 14 Phile. 5 by a causal participle without 6c; in 1 Cor. 14 by clauses 
with éxt and 6t; in Phil. 13%. with two clauses with éxt and a causal 
participle. In Phil. and our letter, the thanksgiving is full, while Gal. 
has no thanksgiving. In 2 Cor. and Eph., the O. T. etAoyntts 6 beb¢ 
takes the place of edyaptototmey. 

From Paul’s usage we may assume that reel révtwy dSudy is to be 
taken not with wvelav motobuevor but with sedyaptotoduev (hence a 
comma after buéy), as the simpler form (1 Cor. 14 Rom. 18) suggests; 
that uvnovebovtes is parallel to and an expansion of pvetay xotoduevot, 
as de6uevos (Rom. 11°; contrast Phile. 4 Eph. 11%) indicates; and that 
elSéteg is a causal participle depending on edyaptotoiuev, while éce 
depends not on the latter but on the former. Doubtful is the reference 
of d&dtaretatws and gurpocbev; v. infra. 


2. evxapirtodmev «Tr. Thankfulness is not only felt but 
is expressed to God, and that too always and for all; in saying 
mavtov, Paul is thinking not of their imperfections (3!) but 
of their faith and love and personal affection (3°). 


Inasmuch as Paul always uses the article in the phrase edyaptotety 
t® Ge, tH is not significant in this case. Born. (69) presses the article 
to mean “the one God” in contrast to the pagan gods. But quite apart 
from the lack of definiteness in the use of the article (Bl. 46), it is to be 
noted that 6 6e6¢ is more frequent than e6¢ in Paul; in I the proportion 
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is about three to one, in Romans slightly greater; and in Col. all but two of 
the twenty-three cases have the article; cf. I 4° with Gal. 4°—Both névtote 
(except Rom. 11°) and nept dyeyv (except Phile. 4) follow ebyaptotety in the 
initial thanksgivings of Paul. xévtorte, a late word, is rare in the Lxx. 
(Sap. 11% 19!8) but common in Paul (3¢ 516 II 14, etc.). é&ef occurs a score 
or more times in the Gk. Bib. (cf. 2 Cor. 4% 61°); éxé&otote but once 
(2 Pet. 11°).—For xept, we have bxép in Phil. 1° Col. 1° (v. l.); the dis- 
tinction between them is fading away (Moult. I, 105). 


pvelav rovovpevot KTA. This participial clause defines 
amdvrore (cf. Phile. 4). ért Tav mpocevydy judy = Tpocev- 
ydpevor (Col. 1%); éwé= “in the time of.” ‘Each time that 
they are engaged in prayer, the writers mention the names of 
the converts (contrast pvnwoveve v.* and mvetav éyew 3°) and 
give thanks for them. 


While both roctcOat pvelav mept tivos and xotetofar uvelav tivdc (cf. 
Job. 14% Ps. rro‘ Is. 321°) are classic, epistolary usage favours the latter 
construction. yay is to be supplied. Its omission is due both here 
and Eph. 1'° to the xegt (inp) buey; its retention by CDG, et al., is 
influenced by Rom. 1" Phile. 4 (cf. I 3° Phil. 1° and papyri). qwdy in- 
stead of wou (Rom. 11° Eph. 1'° Phile. 4) is natural, since Silvanus and 
Timothy are associated with Paul in the thanksgiving.—The distinction 
between éy tatc mpocevyaic (Dan. Lxx. 918 2°; Ign. Mag. 14! Trall. 131 
with wynuovebety; cf. Paul in Rom. 15% Col. 4%) and ént tHy meoceux@v 
is probably slight; cf. 1 Mac. 12". 


3. adiadelrt@s pvnpuovevovres, “Bearing in mind continu- 
ally.” This participial clause, parallel to the defining tem- 
poral clause uvelay Trovovpevot, suggests the immediate ground 
of the thanksgiving, while the third parallel elOdTes gives the 
ultimate ground (Find.). The never-failing memory of the 
spiritual excellence of the converts prompts the expression of 
thanks at every season of prayer. 


Whether ddiaAetxtwes is to be taken with uynpovebovtes (Chrys. Dob. 
Dibelius, ef al.) or with rotoduevor (Ephraem, Pesh. Vulg. and G (which 
capitalises Mynwovebovtes) Wohl. Mill. Moff. et al.) cannot be deter- 
mined. In view of the freedom of epistolary usage, the analogy of 1 Mac. 
12% Rom. 11° P. Lond. 42 (8tamaytb¢ wvetav motoduevot) is not decisive. 
GStaheletws is used with pyetav xotetobar (Rom. 1°; cf. 1 Mac. 12"), 
ebyaptotety (21%), and moosebyec0at (517; cf. Ign. Eph. rot; Hermas 
Sim. IX 117; and Polyc. 4% éytuyxavety).—Since uynwovelety with gen. 
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(Gal. 21° Col. 418) refers to the thought not to its expression in prayer 
before God, it is better to take Zuceocbey xtA. not with the distant 
vynuoveboytes but with the adjacent "Inco Xorotod (Lit. Mill. Dob.), 
as indeed the position of the clause and the analogy of 3* make probable 
(but see Lillie, ad loc.). 


tpov...Xpicrod, The genitives are somewhat bewildering 
and the interpretations are various. The most favoured solu- 
tion is that which joins vuév with epyou, Kézov, brrouovys, and 
which explains THs miotews, THS aydmrns, and THs éAmiSos as 
subjective genitives, and Tod xupéov as an objective genitive 
qualifying €AméSos. The stress is laid not on faith alone but 
on the work that results from faith; not on love alone but on 
the toilsome activity prompted by love; not on endurance 
alone but on the endurance that is inspired by the hope in Christ. 
The three phrases TO épyov Tis mictews, 6 Kéros THs aydrns, 
and » virouovy ris édsiSos may be the coinage of Paul; at 
least they are not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. (except II 1" 
épyov miotews; Heb. 6! reads not 70d «érrov Tis ayarns but 
simply Tis aydzns), or in the Apostolic Fathers. 


Lillie notes that Olshausen and Steiger (1832 on 1 Pet. 1?) connect 
tod xvefou with all three gen. xlotews, dy&ans and éAntSoc, a view to 
which Dob. inclines. But love to God (Rom. 88 r Cor. 22 8) or Christ 
(x Cor. 162 Eph. 6%) is rare in Paul compared with the love of God or 
Christ for men. On the name 6 xdgtog judy I. X. (5% 2. 28 JT 21. 14. 16 
38), see below on 219, 


Tod épyou THs mictews. The work of faith is the activity 
that faith inspires, that is, love in all its manifestations (as 
in II 1").—7od xérov ths aydrns. “The toilsome activity 
prompted by love.” In this unique phrase, minted from the sit- 
uation, it is uncertain whether Paul has in mind manual labour 
necessary to support missionary propaganda, or the laborious 
missionary effort as such (35), or both. Love is not to be re- 
stricted to ¢udadehpia.—ris tropovhs ris edaiSos. “The 
endurance inspired by hope.” This unique phrase differs from 
» eds THs bropovis (4 Mac. 17‘) in that the emphasis is 
upon endurance. Hope, whose object is Christ (Col. 127), is the 
confident expectation of spiritual prosperity after death, the 
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hope of salvation (58), the good hope (II 2**) originating in 
Christ, a hope that those who are not in Christ do not share (4*). 


Smopovh (II 14 35) is frequent in 4 Mac. (e. g. 15%°) in the sense of xae- 
ceota. In x Clem. 57 Paul himself is browovis wéytotos Sroyeauues. In 
II 3° the only adequate endurance is that inspired by Christ. 


gumpoobev xTr. Hope in Christ suggests the day of the 
Lord when all men must appear before God. For the unbeliever, 
it is a day of destruction (1° 5% II 1°), but for the believer, a day 
of salvation (1!° 33 59), the fruition of hope. The Judge here is 
not Christ (2 Cor. 5!°) but God (Rom. 141°), and that too the 
God and Father of us Christians. As in 2!° 3%, €u7pooGev is 
attached loosely to the immediately preceding words. 


8 xavhe (Rom. 64 Eph. 218 3" Col. 1?v.1.), ¢8G% 6 nacho (Gal. 4° Rom. 
88), & Beds navhe (Col. 12 (x) 31”), Oebs 6 cathe (1 Cor. 8° Col. 1” FG), 
8 Oeds xa mathe (1 Cor. 1574 Eph. 5%), 6 beds xat matte tod xvelou judy 
*T. X. (Rom. rg* 2 Cor. 18 Eph. .1% Col. 15 (8A; BCDG omit xat) 2 
Cor. 11%! D) do not occur in I, II. We have, however, 6ebs nacho (xt IT 
1? (BD) Gal. 11 13 (BD) Eph. 6* Phil. 2"), 0eb¢ matte quay (II 1! Gal. 
13 (NA) Rom. 17 x Cor. 182 Cor. 1? Col. 1? Eph. 1 Phil. 12 Phile. 3), 
and 8 Qedc xat xatho hudy (13 3%: 1 Gal. 14 Phil. 47°). Unique is II 216 
whether we read Qed¢ 8 xathe hudy (BD) or 6 beds 6 nario Huey (NG). 
Paul does not use 8 Oed¢ Hudy xat athe or nathe Oeds (Sir. 231). 


4. eiddres = bru olSapev. The causal participle (cf. Phil. 1° 
Col. 13 Phile. 4) introduces the ultimate ground of the thanks- 
giving, namely, the election of the readers. Of this election Paul 
is assured both from the fact that (67 v.°) the gospel which he 
preached, the gospel through which God calls men unto salva- 
tion (II 24), came home to them with the power of the Spirit, 
and from the fact that (sc. 6Tt before duets v.*) the same Spirit 
operated in the believers, as could be plainly inferred from the 
welcome they gave to the Word and its messengers in spite of 
great persecution. It is significant both that here, as Calvin 
observes, Paul infers the pretemporal election of the readers 
from the fruits of the Spirit, and that it is taken for granted that 
the readers understand what éxdoyn means, an evidence that 
this idea formed an integral part of the gospel of God proclaimed 
in Thessalonica. 
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aderpol iyarrnuevos brs ToD Oeov. The frequency of aderpot 
in I is indicative of Paul’s love for his converts. This affec- 
tionate address is strengthened by “beloved by God,” a phrase 
which like “beloved by the Lord” (II 2") is unique in the 
N.T., though equivalent in sense to @ya7rntot Geod (Rom. 17). 
The connection of this phrase with éxXoyn makes plain that 
election proceeds from the love of God (cf. Is. 418° where é«Aéy- 
eo Gar is parallel to &ya7rav). 


Moses in Sir. 451 is hyamnuévos bd Be0d xat d&vOodnwv; Israel in 
Baruch 337 is nya. bx’ advod (z. e. “our God’); and Solomon in Neh. 
13°F is &yandusvos tH Oe@; cf. Ep. to Diogn. 44 where éxAoyh and hyany- 
wévoug bxd Oeod appear together and Ign. Trall. init. of the holy church 
hyan. 0e@ xatet I. X. More frequently we have in this phrase, as in II 
25, xvelov; for example, Benjamin in Deut. 33% and Issachar in Test. 
xii Iss. 11 are jyan. bxd xvefov; and Samuel in Sir. 46% is hyan. bad 
xuetov adtod. See further Col. 32 1 Cor. 1558, etc.—dSeAgot wou (Rom. 74 
15" 1 Cor. 1 1155 1439 Phil. 31), &3eAgot wou &yanntot (1 Cor. 1558 Phil. 
4), &yanntot (Rom. 12! 2 Cor. 7! 1219 Phil. 41), &yanntot wou (1 Cor. 
to! Phil. 21), do not occur in I, II as forms of address. The simple 
&SeAgot of address occurs about 20 times in x Cor., 14 in r Thess., 10 in 
Rom., 9 in Gal., 7 in 2 Thess., 6 in Phil., 3 in 2 Cor., and twice in Phile. 
(a3eA¢é). But no one of these addresses appears in Col. or Eph. On the 
Christian use of 43<Agot, cf. Harnack, Mission,? I, 340 ff.; on the pagan 
use, Deiss. BS. 82 f. and Witk. 38, note x. It is doubtful whether tod 
before 008 is to be retained (NACKP) or omitted (BDGL; cf. Weiss, 72). 


THY exroynV buoy. “The election of you,” that is, “that 
you have been chosen,” namely, by God, as always in Paul. The 
eternal choice of God, “the divine purpose which has worked 
on the principle of selection” (SH. ad Rom. g"), includes, accord- 
ing to II 214, not only the salvation of the readers but also the 
means by which or the state in which salvation is realised. 


The words éxAéyecbat (x Cor. 127 Eph. 14), éxAextéc (Rom. 16%), 
éxAextot Oeod (Rom. 8% Col. 3”), and éxAoyh (Rom. 9! 115: 7 28) are 
rare in Paul. éxAoyh does not occur in the Lxx. For its use in Ps. Sol:, 
see the edition of Ryle and James, 1891, 95 f. xAjots (II 1), xaretv 
(2! 47 5%) is the historical calling mediated by the preaching of the 
gospel (II 214), 


5. 67v... éyevjn. We infer your election from the fact 
that (07s = “because” as in II 3’ Rom. 8” 1 Cor. 2") the Spirit 
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was in us who preached (v. *) and in you who welcomed the Word 
(vv.*!°). By saying “our gospel came” instead of “we came 
with the gospel” (2 Cor. 10), Paul puts the emphasis more 
upon the message as the means of realising God’s call than upon 
the bearers of the message. The presence of the Spirit is the 
central fact in Paul’s experience and the test of its validity. 
Hence such passages as Gal. 3? 1 Cor. 12? Rom. 8! and the in- 
evitable 2 Cor. 13". 


That 6c = guia (Vulg.) is the usual view. eldéteg . . . ExAoyty.. . 
Sct = ofSauev Ste (that) éxAnOnte Ste (because), as in Rom: 545 828-29 
Phil. 415-16, An alternative interpretation takes $c: as an object clause 
further explaining éxAoyhyv. Since, however, éxAoy fy of the original pur- 
pose of God is not exactly the equivalent of the ét clause, éxAoy‘y is 
held to mean “the manner of your election” and 8t: “how that” (Lft. 
Mill.). In support of this view, 2! 1 Cor. 1615 2 Cor. 123-4 should not be 
adduced, or Rom. 113 where toy xatedy is resumed by &p«. On the 
other hand, 1 Cor. 126, especially if éxAn8yoav be not supplied, might be 
considered a parallel, although @Aéxete is not ef8étec. But this al- 
ternative view is not “exegetically satisfactory” (Ell.).—The passive 
éyevnOn = éyéveto is frequent in Lxx.; in the N. T. it is found chiefly 
in Paul, Heb. Mt. Of the score or more instances in Paul, eight appear 
in 15-2"; cf. Bl. 201. 

In Lxx., yfvecbat mo6¢ or éxt with accus. or éy with dat. are frequent 
as also ylvecbat ef¢ for nominative (I 35; cf. 21), but otherwise ytvecbat 
el is rare. It is used with persons (Ezek. 231° 2 Mac. 12°) or things 
(3 Reg. 13°; Judg. 178 A éyevn8n els Sp0¢ where B has HAev we Spouc). 
On ytvecbat = ZoyecOar, cf. x Cor. 2! and the prophetic phrase Aé6yo¢ 
xuptou éyevnOn (éyéveto) meds. In Paul, we expect with persons either 
moés (x Cor. 2% 161° and here ADG) or éy (so below NAC with buiv); 
ets here and Gal. 314 may be equivalent to the dative (I 4; cf. Bl. 39°; 
xnplccety et 29 where 8 has dative as in 1 Cor. 92’), or to xeéc. For 
the interchange of eic and xo6¢ with ylvecOat, cf. Lk. 144 Acts 10% 266 1332, 
éy = “with” (2 Cor. 2!) or “clothed with” (1 Cor. 4%); of. Moult. I, 61. 


TO evayyéAov nuov, “Our gospel” (II 2! 2 Cor. 43; cf. 
Rom. 2!¢ 1625) is the gospel with which Paul and his associates 
have been intrusted (2) and which they preach (Gal. 27). The 
author of the gospel is God (70 evayyédov Tod Oeod 22-8 9 
Rom. 1! 1516 2 Cor. 117) or Christ (76 evayyédov Tod Xpiorod 
3? Gal. 17 1 Cor. 9! 2 Cor. 2! 9% ro! Rom. 151° Phil. 17; Tod 
viod uvTod Rom. 1°). “The gospel” (70 evayyéAvov 24 and 
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frequently in Paul) represents Paul’s convictions about Chris- 
tianity, the good news of the grace of God unto salvation pro- 
claimed in the prophets and realised in Christ (Rom. 1) by 
whose death and resurrection the Messianic promise is mediated 
to all believers. Only such elements of this comprehensive gos- 
pel are explicitly treated in a given letter as the specific need re- 
quires (cf. Dob. 81/f.). Hence, for the purpose of determining 
the content of the gospel, what is said implicitly may be more 
important than what is accentuated. For example, the gospel 
preached in Thessalonica had to do not simply with faith in the 
living and true God and ethical consecration to him, not simply 
with the Parousia and Judgment, but also with God’s election 
and calling, the significance of the death of Christ (5°), the new 
life in Christ or the Spirit, and the attendant spiritual gifts (519-). 


On the origin and meaning of edayyéAtoy, see Zahn (Introd. II, 377- 
379), Mill. (141-144), Dob. (86), and Harnack, Verfassung und Recht, 
1910, 199 ff. (also in English). The use of edayyéAtov to designate the 
good news unto salvation may have originated in Palestinian Chris- 
tianity. In the Lxx. (and Test. xii, Ps. Sol.), the singular does not occur. 
A papyrus of the third century (a.p.) seems to read éxel yviborns éyevouny 
00 clay yeAtou (Deiss. Light, 371). mwa = “good tidings” is rendered in 
Lxx. by ebayyedta (2 Reg. 182°. 27 4 Reg. 79 and (according to Harnack 
but not Swete) 2 Reg. 182); while nwa = “reward for good tidings” 
(see BDB.) is translated by the plural ebay yérta (2 Reg. 41° 18%). For 
the plural edayyéAta = “good news” in the Priene inscription, see Deiss. 
(op. cit. 371). 

In Paul’s usage, the genitive in ebayyéAtov 6200 is subjective, point- 
ing to the fact that God, 6 évepyéy (Phil. 2") in Paul, inspires the mes- 
sage preached (cf. I 28); it is év t@ Oe@ that the missionaries speak the 
gospel of God (22). Similarly the genitive in edcyyédtov Xototod is 
subjective (Zahn; Harnack, 217-218, against Dob.). The indwelling 
Christ speaks in Paul (2 Cor. 13%) and reveals the gospel (Gal. 1”). 
Such a view of the genitive does not preclude references to the content 
of the gospel (2 Cor. 4‘ Eph. 11° 61) or the employment of xnedccery 
Xoetotéy (x Cor. 1%, etc.) or edayyeAtlecbat adcdy (Gal. 11°), for when 
Paul preaches Christ he preaches not only Christ but the plan of salva- 
tion conceived by God, promised by the prophets, and realised in the 
death and resurrection of Christ (Harnack, op. cit. 235). 

Like ebayyé\toy but with a distinctively O. T. flavour is the rarer 
6 Abyos (18 Gal. 6¢ Col. 43), 8 Abyos Tod Oeod (218 x Cor. 14%¢ 2 Cor. 217 42 
Phil. 1" Col. 125) and 6 Abyog 708 xvelou (x8 IT 3! = Xprotod Col. 318); cf. 
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Harnack (of. cit. 245 f.). This word is the word which God or Christ in 
Paul speaks, a divine not a human oracle (21*) which comes to Paul as 
it came to the prophets (cf. Rom. 9°). The content of the word is oc- 
casionally specified as truth (2 Cor. 67 Col. 15 Eph. 1), life (Phil. 215), 
the cross (1 Cor. 118), or reconciliation (2 Cor. 5!*).—The gospel is also 
the proclamation (rb xnovyyw« 1 Cor. 124; wou r Cor. 24; quay 1 Cor. 1514) 
which Jesus Christ inspires (Rom. 16); or the testimony (td ucprderoy) 
which God (x Cor. 2!) or Christ (1 Cor. 1°) inspires and which Paul and 
his associates proclaim (II 11°; cf. edayyéAtov 18)—On the Pauline 
gospel, see further J. Weiss, Das diteste Evangelium, 1903, 33 ff., and J. 
L. Schultze, Das Evangelium im ersten Thess. 1907. 


Adyw . . . Svvduer. The stress is laid on the manner of the 
coming of the gospel: “clothed not only with a form of words 
but also,” and significantly, “with power,” that is, with a 
reality back of the form, and that too a divine reality as the 
added év mvedpwatt dyi~ explains. 


Unlike the Corinthians, the Thessalonians did not object to Paul’s 
style, for we have not otx...&AA& (x Cor. 23f- 419-20 where Adyoo and 
ddvauts are mutually exclusive) but odx...udvov...cAAk. Sbvauts refers 
not to the results of power, the charismata in general, or those specifically 
associated with onueta xat téoata (2 Cor. 1212)—in which case we should 
expect duv&uers (but cf. IT 2°) or an added phrase (Rom. 1519 év duvéuer 
onustwy xat teepétwy)—but to the power itself, as the contrast with 
6yw and the explanatory mvebuate indicate.—év with xvebuert as with 
A6ym and Suvéuer is ultimately local; to be clothed with the Spirit is 
to be in the Spirit. There is no reference to glossolalia in xvedua. 
Furthermore éy duvéuer xa év rvebuatt is not a hendiadys, though the 
operation of the Spirit is in its essence Sévauts (x Cor. 28 of God; 1 Cor. 
542 Cor. 12% of Christ; 1 Cor. 24 Rom. 15% 19 of the Spirit; of. év duvduer 
II 1). 

Kal wAnpopopia oA. Closely connected with év rvevuare 
ayl@ (omit év before tAnpofopia with NB) and resulting from 
the indwelling of the Spirit, is the inward assurance, ceria multa 
persuasio (Beza), of the missionaries (cf. 2? émappnotacdpueba 
év TO Ved HuBY), 

mAnoogopta is rare in Gk. Bib. (Col. 2? Heb. 61 10%; cf. 1 Clem. 42°); 
the verb is less rare (e. g. Eccl. 81! Rom. 4%! 1 Clem. 423; and in papyri; 
cf. Deiss. Light, 82 f.). Of the meanings “fulness” or “conviction,” the 
latter is more appropriate here; see Hammond on Lk. 1' and Lft. on Col. 
22, The phrase éy noAAf) (coAA@) happens to occur in the N. T. only in 
Paul, the adjective preceding (2? 17 Rom. 9”) or following (15: * 1 Cor. 23 
2 Cor. 64) the noun. 
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kabas oiSate Tr, “As you know what sort of men (ofor = 
guales; cf. 2 Cor. 12°) we became in your eyes for your sakes.” 
The connection appears to be: “We preached the gospel in the 
power of the Spirit and in full persuasion of its divine reality. 
That means that we preached not for our own selfish interests, as 
the Jews insinuate, but solely for your advantage, as you know.” 
The theme of self-defence here struck is elaborated in 2!-!2 where 
the appeal to the knowledge of the readers in confirmation of 
Paul’s statements becomes frequent. 
xaBdog ofSare (2? 5 34), abtot y&p ofSare (2133; 52 IT 37), xabkmep ofSate 
(21), of8ate (42 IT 2°), wvnuovedete (2% II 25), udotuc (25 1°) occur 
chiefly in the thanksgiving (12-31), especially 21-12, xafds (13 times in 
I) is later Gk. for x84 which Paul does not use; cf. xO&mep (211 35-12 45), 
—The reading duty (NAC) has been assumed with WH.; év duty (BDG) is 
preferred by Tisch. Zim. Weiss, Dob. In Rom. 10%, NAC read ebpéO-qv 
toic, éyevéuny tots with Is. 651, while BD insert éy in each instance. The 
év interprets the simple dative; 21° is a good parallel, but ytvecOar év 
Aoyw 25 is quite different, and 27 has év uwéow as we should expect 
after vnxict. The simple bSutv is a dative of reference (21°), expressing 
neither advantage nor disadvantage, and importing scarcely more than 
“before.’—On 81’ bude, of. 1 Cor. 46 2 Cor. 415 8° Phil. 124, 


6. The sentence is getting to be independent, but 671 (v. 5) is 
still in control: “and from the fact that you became,” etc. The 
proof of election is the presence of the’ Spirit not only in the | 
preachers (evayyéAov 7)u0v) but also in the hearers who wel- 
comed the word (vpeis deEduevor) with joy in the midst of great 
persecution. To be sure, Paul mentions first not the welcome 
but the imitation. But the two things are inseparable, if we 
take deEdpuevor as a participle not of antecedent action, “when 
you had welcomed,” but of identical action, “in that you wel- 
comed.” pipntal hua KTA, “Imitators of us and above all of 
the Lord” (ipsius Domini, Ambst.). Paul’s consciousness of his 
own integrity (x Cor. 4), due to the power of Christ in him (Gal. 
27°), permitted him to teach by example (x Cor. rr) as well as 
by precept. As an example not simply of endurance but of joy 
in persecutions, he could point to himself and especially to Christ. 
Some knowledge of the life of Jesus on the part of the readers is 
here presupposed (cf. Gal. 31). meta yapas mvevparos drylou, 
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The inward joy which is the accompaniment (“eTd) of external 
persecution, and which is cogent proof of election, is an enthusi- 
astic happiness (Phil. 12°) due to the new dvvajus operating in 
the believers, the power of the Spirit (Gal. 5 Rom. 14!7) or 
Christ (Phil. 3! 4* 1°). 


Although 0A¢¢ts alone is the point of comparison in 2", and although 
Paul, who frequently refers to the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 5! Phil. 31° 
Rom. 8:7), does not elsewhere refer to Christ’s joy in suffering, yet Chrys. 
is right in finding the point of comparison here in OAlpis were yapas. 
The context alone here as elsewhere (II 37° 1 Cor. 416 11! Phil. 317 49 
Gal. 42) determines the scope of imitation. év OAtper = év weap OAlbews; 
external persecution (Acts 17°: and the like) is meant (33-7 II 1* %; 
cf. 2 Cor. 18), not distress of mind (2 Cor. 24).—déyec0at, as the contrast 
with naparauBcverv (2) shows, means not simply “receive,” but “re- 
ceive willingly,” “welcome.” The phrase déyec0a tby Adyov (only here 
and 2'* in Paul) is used by Luke (Lk. 8 Acts 8" 111 and especially 17") 
but not by Lxx.; it is equivalent to déyecbar td ebayyéAtoy (2 Cor. AEA) 
—xbptos is not 0e6¢ (A) but Christ, as always in I, IT (Mill. 135-140).— 
B inserts xat before xveluaetog conforming to duvduer xal mvebuate v.% 
—On pete of accompaniment, cf. 3% 5%* II 17 3% 1% 18—On joy in 
suffering, cf. 2 Cor. 61° 13° and especially 7 8°. 


7. bore yevéoOarxtTr. The actual result of their imitation of 
Christ and Paul is that the Thessalonians became themselves an 
example to all the Christians “in Macedonia and in Achaia,” the 
two provinces constituting Greece since 142 B.c. In the matter 
of how one ought to welcome the gospel, the taught have become 
the teachers. Knowledge of their progress came to Paul not 
only from Timothy’s report (3°) but also from other news that 
kept coming to him in Corinth (amrayyédXovowy vy. 1°), 


In the mainly Pauline phrases xayte¢ of mrstebovtes (Rom. 32 4%; 
cf. Rom. 118 ro‘ Acts 13%), duets of moteboytes (21° 8; Eph. 119 1 Pet. 
27), and ot motebovtes (Gal. 3” 1 Cor. 121 14”; Jn. 647), the present 
tense is timeless. Paul does not use the aorist (cf. Mk. 1617 Acts 2“ 
4” Heb. 4°) in these expressions except in II 11°.X—The reading tino¢ is 
necessary in Rom. 5" 6'7 and certain in II 3° Phil. 317. témor is secure 
in x Cor. 10%. On the analogy of II 3° Phil. 317 4 Mac. 61° cbnoy is here 
to be read with BD. téroug (NAC) may be due to bude. 


8-10. The general drift of these verses is clear, but some of 
the details are obscure. The statement (v.’) that the readers 
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have become a pattern to all the Christians in Greece may well 
have surprised the Thessalonians. But the explanation (vv. 81.) 
must have been a greater surprise, for it is added that news of 
the gospel as proclaimed in Thessalonica and of the Christianity 
of the readers has spread not only in Greece (v. ”) but every- 
where, as if v.7 had ended with mucrevouvow, The point of vv. 8. 
is not that Paul himself is everywhere extolling the readers, as 
he probably did (II 1‘), for judas (v. *) and adroé (vy. °) are de- 
signedly contrasted; not that the readers are boasting at home 
and abroad of their spiritual life, even if they might have boasted 
of the gospel, for af’ tuar is not tf’ budv; but that other people, 
believers everywhere, whose names are not given, keep telling 
Paul in Corinth both about the visit he paid and about the con- 
version of the Thessalonians. These reports make unnecessary 
any words from Paul. 


Difficulty arises only when we try to make Paul more definite than 
he is. He does not say who carried the news everywhere, but says only 
that the guspel which he preached has sounded out and the faith of the 
converts has gone out. He does not specify the indirect objects of AwAetv 
and dnayyéAdoucty, nor does he define abtol. It may perhaps be con- 
jectured that aitof means the believers everywhere, that is, some of 
them. In this case, the adtot are probably not those who bring the 
news to Greece and other parts from Thessalonica, but those who make 
reports to Paul. The indirect object of dedetv may be the adtol, that 
of dnayyéAXoucty, Paul and his associates. Aahety rather than yedgey 
here suggests oral reports. To be sure, me9t budy (v.° B, e¢ al.) is the 
easier reading, but rept qudy prepares better for éxolav Zoyouev. Paul 
writes from the standpoint of Corinth where the reports keep coming 
in; hence not &xhyyetAay or dmhyyehhoy, as if Beroea or Athens were in 
mind, but the progressive present d&nayyéAXoucty. 


8. This verse, formally considered, is without asyndeton, un- 
less recourse is had to the unnecessary expedient of placing a 
colon after xupiou or tér@. The obscurity lies in the fact (x) 
that v.* (ydp) explains not solely, as we should expect, why the 
readers became “‘a model to all Christians in Greece,” but also 
why they became a pattern to all believers everywhere; and in 
the fact (2) that after Tom, where the sentence might naturally 
end, a second and, in the argument, a more important subject 
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is introduced, 7) r/aTus bwav, which is not synonymous with 6 e- 
yos Tod Kupiov, and a second predicate é£ed7jAvOev which is prose 
for éEnyntat. Materially considered, this verse is concerned 
not with the method by which the news of the gospel and of the 
faith of the readers is brought everywhere, whether by Paul, by 
travelling Thessalonians, or by other Macedonians (cf. 41°), but 
with the fact that the word of the Lord and their faith have ac- 
tually spread, a fact that makes it unnecessary for Paul himself 
to say anything about this model community. 


It is hardly worth while tampering with an innocent anacoluthon (see 
Lillie for a conspectus of attempts) whether by conjecturing ¢ = év 
after t6mm and translating “in every place into which your faith has 
gone forth”; or by putting a colon after xvefov (Liin. Born. Wohl. 
et. al.), a procedure which introduces a formal asyndeton and hints that 
the parallel subjects are synonymous. Simpler is it to let the balanced 
sentence remain untouched (Lft. Schmiedel, e¢ al.), in which case é&4yxn- 
cat xtA. explains only év ty Maxedovig...’Axate (v.7) and # alotts 
ath. explains n&oty tots moteboucty (v.7).—In 6 Aéyog tod xuefou there 
is a covert allusion to Paul as a preacher in the Spirit and in much con- 
viction (v.°), and in 4 rtoti¢ a clear reference to the welcome which the 
converts gave (v.*). Each of these points recurs in vv. *!° and 21. 
18-16, In passing, be it observed that vv.?1° form a single sentence; 
hence after ’Ayatg (v. 7) a colon is to be placed and also after AwAgtv tt 


(v. 8). 


ag’ tuaveTr, “Starting from you, the word of the Lord (the 
word that Christ inspires) has sounded forth.” The parallel 
é£er/jrvOev and the similar 7) af’ buav o Adyos Tod Geod €&jrAOev 
(x Cor. 143°) suggests that a7r¢ (which might = b76; cf. Bl. 40°) 
is here local, marking the Thess. ‘“‘as the simple terminus a quo 
of the éEnyeto Oar” (Ell.). 


Whether é&4yntat implies the sound either of a trumpet (Chrys.) or 
of thunder (Lft.) is uncertain; it may mean simply “has spread.” The 
word itself is rare in the Gk. Bib. (active in Joel 3% Sir. 40", middle in 
3 Mac. 3? (Ven.) and here); cf. Lk. 437 Hyx0¢ with 4 fun. Before’Ayatg, 
éy cf is retained by NCD, et al., a reading perhaps conformed to v.? 
(Weiss); cf. Acts 19% where SB omit and AD retain thy before ’Ayatav. 
If with B, eé al., év cf is omitted, then Greece as a whole is contrasted with 
the rest of the world —The év with éEnyntat and é&AndAvdev (cf. Lk. 717) 
may be interpreted with the older grammarians to mean “not only the 
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arrival of the report, but its permanence after its arrival” (Liin.), as, 
indeed, the perfects of resultant action likewise suggest. Recent gram- 
marians (Bl. 411 and Mill.) are inclined not to press the point, in view 
of the frequency in later Gk. of év for etc.—After od (uh) udvov... dAAG, 
Paul adds xat except here and Phil. 2”; but to insert xaé here with 
KL is to fail to observe that the omission is purposed, for év xayct Tomw 
includes Macedonia and Achaia (Bl. 77%*).—év navel cémw is a pardon- 
able hyperbole (x Cor. 12 2 Cor. 214; cf. Rom. 18 Col. 16). As Paul is 
not speaking with geographical accuracy, it is unnecessary to assume 
that since he left Thessalonica he went beyond Greece or that he has 
Galatia or Rome in mind. 


9 Whats bay 7 mpos Tov Oedv, The repetition of the article 
serves to make clear the object toward which their faith is turned 
and also to suggest a contrast (Ell.) between their present atti- 
tude to God and their past pagan attitude to idols. The phrase 
is rare in the Greek Bible (4 Mac. 1 5% (8) 16”) but frequent in 
Philo (cf. Hatch, Essays, 86 f.). 


With xiottc and motelety Paul uses etc (Col. 25 Phile. 5 v. 7.), év 
(Col. 14 Gal. 326 Eph. 18), éxt (Rom. 45) and xe6¢ (Phile. 5 v./.). 4 
lates dudy (3% 5 6 7 10 TT 73. 4) jg frequent in Paul (Rom. 1°. 1, etc.) 
and elsewhere (Jas. 1%, etc.). é&€oyec8at, a rare word in Paul, is used 
with eis (Rom. 10'8) and xo6¢ (2 Cor. 817). 


AaXeiv has to do strictly with the utterance as such, Aéyeuv 
with the content of the utterance (SH. on Rom. 3%), as when we 
say: “he speaks well but says nothing.” 


On Aahety with accus., cf. 2? Phil. 1 Rom. 1 518 (tt). Observe the 
parallelism of &ote... y&o in vv.78%9, On Gore wh, of. r Cor. 17 2 
Cor. 37. The common xpefay xetv with infin. only here and 4° 51 in 


Paul. The reading tua (B, et al.) for qu&e is probably conformation 
to buey after rlottc. 


9. avtolydpxTr. There is no need for us missionaries (7s) 
to speak, for they themselves, that is, such believers from Greece 
and elsewhere as happen to be in Corinth (adro/ in contrast with 
7HGS) keep reporting (amraryyéAXovew is a progressive present) 
to us, first of all and somewhat unexpectedly, about us (7rept 
HOV), namely, what kind of a visit we paid you, and then 
about you, “how you ‘turned,” etc. It is unnecessary to remark 
that Paul’s version of the Teport need not be literal. As he 
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writes, he has in mind the insinuations of the Jews (v. ® 2'-!); 
hence 7repi 70 is put first. 
adtot is constructio ad senswm as adtotc Gal. 2% daayyéAdrew (1 
Cor. 14%) is frequent in Lxx. and Luke; jyty is to be understood. 
The reading eo? Suey (B) misses the point of contrast between visit 
and welcome. adnuntiatis (r), which Rendel Harris prefers, is due to 
the supposed difficulty in ree? 4uGy (Dob.).—The indirect interrogative 
éxotog (Gal. 26 1 Cor. 3), which is rare in Gk. Bib., expresses like 
oto (v.5) the quality of the visit—etcodec in Lxx. is used both of the 
action (Mal. 3%) and of the place (Ezek. 42°). @yetv etcodoy med¢ ap- 
pears to be unique in Gk. Bib. (cf. 21); the reference is not to a door 
opening into their hearts (cf. Marc. Aur. 519 yet etcodov meds duxhy 
and Hermas Sim, IX, 12°), for that is excluded by 21; nor to the favour- 
able reception (which even P. Oxy. 32 peto a te ut habeat introitum ad te 
does not of necessity suggest), for the welcome is not mentioned until 
mas éxeotegvate (cf. 2112 the visit; 2%- the welcome); but simply to 
the act of entering (Acts 1324 Heb. 101° 2 Pet. 11). etsodog = rapovala 
“visit” (Phil. 126 3 Mac. 31”); cf. also etoéoyecbar, elonopetecbat mpd¢ 
(Acts 164° 283°), 


Kal was érectpéwate KTA, “And” about you they report 
“how you turned to God,” etc. 7s introduces a second object 
clause parallel to ovroéav. In keeping with v. 8, faith in God is 
singled out as the primary characteristic of the readers, but the 
idea is expressed not, as we might expect, with émuctevoate év 
T@ Oe@ but, since Gentile rather than Jewish converts are in 
mind, with a phrase perhaps suggested by the contrast with idols, 
érreaTpéate mpos Tov Bedv. In facing God, they turned their 
backs on idols. These e/OwXa are looked upon as dead (x Cor. 
122) and false, not being what they purport to be. While the 
idol in itself is nothing (r Cor. 1o!*), communion with it brings 
the worshipper under the power of the gods and demons who 
are conceived as present at the ritual act, or as resident in the 
idol, or, to the popular mind, as identified with the idol (1 Cor. 
10), Unlike these dead and false idols, God is living and genu- 
ine, what he purports to be (contrast 1 Cor. 8° Gal. 4°). 


mac describes the fact (Ruth 2" Acts 118) rather than the manner 
(Sap. 6% tt 8€ gotty copia xat nis éyéveto &nayyeA®), that is, n> 
tends to become %<t (Bl. 70%). The éxt in émotpégety is directive as 
in Gal. 4° n@¢ éxtotpégete xdAtv. extotoépety, rare in Paul, is frequent 
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in Lxx. In the phrase émtotogégetv . . . xbetov (Oebv), the Lxx. uses both 
éxt, which Luke prefers, and xoé¢ (Lk. 174 Acts 9° 2 Cor. 316). The 
article in toy Oe6y need not be pressed as Gal. 48 indicates.—et3wAov 
(Rom. 2” 1 Cor. 84, etc.) in the Lxx. renders a variety of Hebrew words 
both proper and opprobrious. For the meaning of these words and for 
the forms of idolatry mentioned in the Bible, see G. F. Moore, EB. 2146 iP 
The polemic against images begins with the prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury. “With the prophets of the seventh century begins the contemp- 
tuous identification of the gods of the heathen with their idols, and in the 
sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly of making gods of gold and silver, 
of wood and stone, which runs on through the later Psalms, Wisdom, 
Baruch, the Jewish Sibyllines, etc., to be taken up again by Christian 
apologists” (op. cit. 2158). See further Bousset, Relig. 350 ff. and Wend- 
land, Die hellenistische-rémische Kultur, 142.—0eds Coy (Rom. 9? = Hos. 
110 2 Cor. 3%, etc.) is common in Gk. Bib. (Is. 37% 17, etc.); &AnBivbg = 
“genuine” (Trench, Synonyms,” 27) appears only here in Paul as a de- 
scription of God (cf. Jn. 173 1 Jn. 52° 2 Ch. 15% 3 Mac. 21 618), The total 
phrase Oed¢ Cév xat &AnOtvbc seems to be unique in Gk. Bib. (xad dAnOivo 
Heb. 9" (AP) is a scribal reminiscence of our passage). 


10. Sovrcvew Kal dvapévev, The positive turning to God, 
faith toward him, has a twofold purpose, religious consecration 
to him, a dovAevev GeO (Rom. 6”) demanding righteousness of 
life (cf. 42"); and a hope, hitherto unknown (48), which awaits 
God’s Son who comes (Tov épydpevov) or comes down (Tov KaTa- 
Batvovra 41°) out of the heavens, to finish his work as rescuer, 
by freeing believers from the impending judgment. 


On the infin. of purpose with émtotoégetv, of. Rev. 1 Sap. 102 
Eccl. 22°, Like the Galatians (Gal. 48), the readers have exchanged a 
slavery to idols for a slavery to God. Usually Paul speaks of a slavery 
to Christ (SouAebery Rom. 12" 1418 1618, etc.; 800A0¢ Gal. 11° Rom. 1}, 
etc.). Sourebery xuoly (Ps. 211 99” Sir. 21, etc.) like émotpégery ext 
(meds) xbetoy is a common phrase in the Lxx. On the meaning of 805,0¢ 
in Paul, see Zahn on Rom. 1! (in Zahn’s Kommentar). 

dvauévety (classical, Lxx.) appears only here in N. T. Paul does 
not use xeousévery at all (Gen. 49'* Acts 14) or uévety transitively (Is. 
817 2 Mac. 7° Acts 208- 2), choosing the stronger éxdéyec0at (x Cor. 
11% 16") and dmexdéyecbat (Gal. 55 Rom. 8. 4 Cor. 17 Phil. 32°), 
The nearness of the thing expected is suggested by the very idea of 
waiting (cf. Is. 591). 


Tov viov adTod...’Inoodv, The faith of the readers had to do 
not only with God but with his Son who is to come down out of 
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the heavens, the Messiah of the apocalyptic hope. Specifically 
Christian is the phrase, explanatory of Tov uidv, bv iryerpev ex 
TOV vexpov which intimates not only that the Messiah had lived 
and died but also that he is now, as éyepOeds, kvpuos (cf. Rom. 4”4 
109 Eph. 12°). Likewise specifically Christian is the name Jesus; 
to Paul as to the Christians before him "Inoods is Xpsotds and 
xupuos (see on 1!). In the explanatory words Tov pudpevoy mas 
KTX., (a timeless participle), the function of Jesus as Messiah is 
stated negatively as that of deliverance or rescue from the judg- 
ment which though future is not far distant. 


This is the only mention of Jesus as Son in our letter; the designation 
does not occur at all in II, Phil. Phile. For 6 vids adtod, cf. Gal. 118 4* 8 
Rom. 13: * 519 829; 88 (autod) $8 (ifov) 1 Cor. 19 (+ “I. X. tod xvelov 
judy); for vids Ge0d, cf. Gal. 22° 2 Cor. 11° Rom. 14 Eph. 4"; 6 utés 1 Cor. 
1528; 8 ulds ths &y&ans aitod (Col. 1"%).—odpavés is rare in Paul com- 
pared with the gospels; the singular (11 times) and the plural (zo times) 
appear to be used interchangeably (cf. 2 Cor. 5'*). Paul may have 
shared the conception of seven heavens (Slav. En. 8!#- 20! #-; cf. 2 Cor. 
12°), é% t&v odpavay (Mk. 14 = Mt. 317 Ps. 148! Sap. 9°) occurs only 
here in Paul, who prefers é& otgavod (Gal. 18 x Cor. 1547 2 Cor. 5%) or 
dn’ obpaved (41° II 11°),—Paul prefers éyelpety to dviotévat (4 1¢ Eph. 
5%) but dvdotacts (eEavkotactc) to Zyepats (Mt. 27%), The phrase éyet- 
getv éx vexo@y is not found in Lxx. (but ¢f. Sir. 485). The reading éx ve- 
xpév (AC) is more usual in Paul than éx tv vexedv (NBD; cf. Col. 1" 
Eph. 54); see Weiss, 76.—Atecfa is frequent in Psalms and Isaiah. 
Paul uses éx of things (Rom. 724 2 Cor. 1° Col. 1) and éxé of persons 
(IL 32 Rom. 15%) with pieoOa, a point overlooked by CDG which read 
éx6 here. For the historical name (4) "Inoods, cf. 4'4 Gal. 617 Rom. 37¢ 84 
1 Cor. 123 2 Cor. 45 #- 114 Phil. 21° Eph. 42 and Mill. 135. 


éx THs épyAs THS épxopuevns. “From the wrath which is com- 
ing.” This phrase seems to occur only here in the Gk. Bib. 
épxerat, however, is used in a similar way in 52 Col. 3°= Eph. 5° 
(cf. épacev 26 and amrokadvrretat Rom. 117), The choice of 
épyouevn rather than #éAAovea (Mt. 37= Lk. 37; cf. Ign. Eph. 
11!) may have been determined by the fact that Paul purposes to 
express not so much the certainty (which the attributive par- 
ticiple present might indicate, GMT. 826) as the nearness of the 
judgment. Nearness involves certainty but certainty does not 
necessarily involve nearness. (7?) py (216 5° Rom. 3° 5° o” 134) 
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is ()) dpy% (rod) Oeod (Rom. 118 Col. 3 Eph. 5°), 7 Geta dpyy 

(4 Mac. 9) as expressed in punishment and is equivalent to 

kpiows (in Paul only II 1°), the eschatological judgment, as 
npépa opyns (Rom. 2°) indicates. 

The term épy4 is Jewish; cf. especially Sir. 57. On the phrase judo 

deyins, of. Zeph. 1%; on 4 hugoa deyhs xvetov, cf. Zeph. 118 23 Ezek. 719 (A). 

On the idea of the day of judgment in the O. T. see Briggs, Messianic 


Prophecy, 1886, 487 f. In Paul cwryeta (cdterv) and Cwh are often con- 
trasted with doy (e. g. 216 59 Rom. 25#- 59). 


(2) The Visit of the Missionaries (21-). 


The account of the visit (2-2; cf. 15 8%) takes the form of a 
self-defence against insinuations made by Jews. With the same 
subtlety that led them to accuse the missionaries of preaching 
another king, namely, Jesus (Acts 17’), the Jews were insinuating 
that the renegade Paul, like many a pagan itinerant preacher, 
was self-deluded, sensual, and deceiving, delivering his message 
in flattering words as a foil to cover selfish greed and requiring 
honour to be paid him. Paul’s failure to return lent some colour 
to these assertions, and the converts became anxious. In his 
defence, Paul, speaking mainly for himself but including his asso- 
ciates, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and of the 
unselfishness of his love, and aware of the straightforwardness of 
his religious appeal, reminds his readers that he came not empty- 
handed but with a gospel and a courageous power inspired by 
God (vv.'), Wherever he goes, he preaches as one with no de- 
lusion about the truth, for his gospel isof God; with no conscious- 
ness of moral aberration, for God had tested him and commis- 
sioned him to preach; with no intention to deceive, for he is 
responsible to God who knows his motives (vv. 3-4). Furthermore, 
when he was in Thessalonica, he never used cajoling speech, as 
the readers know, never used the gospel to exploit his ambitions, 
and never required honour to be given him, although he had 
the right to receive it as an apostle of Christ (vv. **). On the 
contrary, he waived his right, becoming just one of them, not 
an apostle but a babe, and waived it in love for his dear children. 


II QI 


Instead of demanding honour, he worked incessantly to support 
himself while he preached, in order to save the readers from any 
expense on his account (vv. 7°). His sincerity is evident from 
the pious, righteous, and blameless conduct which they saw in 
him (v.!°). Not as a flatterer but as a father, he urged them 
one and all, by encouragement and by solemn appeal, to behave 
as those who are called of God into his kingdom and glory 
(vv. 11-12), 


The disposition of 2'-” is clearly marked by ya (vv. 1 * 5-6) and gAA& 
(vv. 2-47-12) and by the parallel comparisons attached to AcAodmev 
(v.‘) and buoy (v.8). The three points of v.* are met in the clause 
with éAA& (v.4); and the three points of vv. «6 are met in vv. 7”, the 
&e (v.*) resuming and further elucidating &AAE (v.7); thus Cytodvtes 
36Eav is considered in vv. 7°, wAcoveEla in v. 1°, and xoAaxla in vv. 1-12,— 
A careful exegesis of 2*8 is given by Zimmer in Theol. Studien B. Weiss 
dargebracht, 1897, 248-273. 


Indeed you yourselves know, brothers, that the visit we paid you 
has not proved to be void of power. *On the contrary, although we 
had previously undergone suffering and insult in Philippi, as you 
know, still we in the power of our God took courage to tell you the 
gospel of God in the midst of much opposition. 

3Indeed the appeal we are wont to make comes not from delusion 
nor from impurity nor with any purpose to deceive. 4On the con- 
trary, as we stand approved by God to be intrusted with the gospel, 
so we are wont to tell it, concerned not with pleasing men but God 
who tests our hearts. 

‘Indeed, we never once came before you with cajoling address, 
as you know, or with a pretext inspired by greed, God is witness, 
sor requiring honour of men—from you or from others, although 
we were ever able to be in a position of honour as Christ’s apostles. 
70n the contrary, we became babes in the midst of you,—as a nurse 
cherishes her own children *so we yearned after you, glad to share 
with you not only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, for 
you had become dear to us. °Vou remember of course, brothers, our 
toil and hardship; night and day we worked for our living rather 
than put a burden on any of you while we preached to you the gospel 
of God. You are witnesses and God as well how piously and right- 
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eously and blamelessly we behaved in the sight of you believers. 
4As you know, we were urging you individually, as a father his own 
children, both by encouragement and by solemn appeal, to walk 
worthily of God who calls you into his own kingdom and glory. 

1, adrol yap oiSare xT. With an explanatory ydp, Paul re- 
sumes omolav elcodov éoyouev (1°) and takes up explicitly the 
defence already touched upon in 1° (which is strikingly parallel 
to 2'?). Addressing the readers affectionately (4SeAo/ as in r‘), 
he recalls to their knowledge that the visit which he paid them 
was not empty (ev), meaning not that it was fruitless, for the 
welcome by the converts.(z°) is not resumed until v. #8; but that. 
as the 4Aa clause certifies, the visit was not empty-handed, 
was not, as 1° says, “in word only but also in power,” for he came 
with a gospel of which God is the author, and preached with a 
courage (cf. 1° 7Anpodpopia) which was due to the power of God 
operating in him (¢f. 15 €v duvdwer cad év rvevpate ayio). That 
he thus preached, notwithstanding recent experiences of perse- 
cution and insult in Philippi and great opposition in Thessalonica, 
is further proof of the divine inspiration both of his message and 
of his power in proclaiming it. 


yao resumes and explains 15 (Bengel) by way of 1° where Teel hudy 
is put significantly at the beginning. On adtod yap otSate, see 15; 
and on the construction of3ete thy... Sct, cf. 1 Cor. 32°, The article 
(thy) is repeated as in 18 (4 meds xtA.). The perfect yéyovey with which 
the aorists (1° 25- 7. 1°) are to be contrasted denotes completed action; 
the facts of the visit are all in, and the readers may estimate it at its 
full value. *av shows that Paul includes Silas and Timothy with him 
in the defence. 


2. adra mporrabovtes KTH, Using a strong adversative 
(adda; cf. vv. 47), he describes positively the character of his 
visit and defines od xevy (y. 1), Equipped with a gospel inspired 
by God (cf. vv. + 8 9, and see note on 7d evayyédov Hudv 8 
and emboldened to preach by the indwelling power of their God 
(€v 7 Oe@ Hu6v), the visit of the missionaries was not devoid of 
power. Paul had already told them of his persecution and es- 
pecially («aé is perhaps ascensive as in 1° xa) Tod Kuptov) of the 
illegal treatment previously experienced at Philippi, and had 
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mentioned the matter with feeling; for, as Lft. remarks, it was 
not the physical distress (7poma@dvres) that disturbed him but 
the insult (U8pscGévtes) offered to his Roman citizenship (Acts 
16%-). He recalls the fact now («a0as oidate; cf. 1°) for apol- 
ogetic reasons (see above on v. 2). 


The aorist participles are of antecedent action and probably conces- 
sive. meomkoyety (only here in Gk. Bib.) is one of the compounds with 
xe6 which Paul is fond of using (34 Gal. 3") even when there is no classic 
or Lxx. precedent (e. g. Gal. 3% 17 Gal. 12 2 Cor. 8% 1° 95). &@pfCety, 
which Ruther. translates “to treat illegally,” occurs only here in Paul and 
rarely in Lxx.—rapenotdtecbat (here and Eph. 62° in Paul; frequent in 
Acts) denotes here, as AwAjoat shows, not “to speak boldly” (xapenatg 
Aadety) but “to be bold,” “to take courage” (cf. Sir. 6"), fiduciam sump- 
simus (Calv.). The aorist may be inceptive, “we became bold.” Ac- 
cording to Radermacher (Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 1911, 151), this 
érapenstach&ue0a is only a more resonant and artificial expression for 
étoAunoawey (cf. Phil. 114) which an Attic author would have rather used, 
since érapenstackucba AaAhoat is ultimately a tautology. Paul does 
not elsewhere use meé¢ with AaAety, but this directive preposition in- 
stead of a dative is natural after verbs of saying (cf. 2 Cor. 611137 Phil. 4°). 


év T@ Oe@ uv. The missionaries are “in God”’ (see on év Oe 
1!) because God is in them (v7’ éxe/vou évduvapyovpmevor, The- 
ophylact; cf. Phil. 4%). Characteristic of our epistles (3° II 1": ¥; 
t Cor. 6") and of Revelation (4! 51° 73#- 121° 191+) is 0 Oeos 
Huav, The »“ov here (cf. Tas Kapdias judy v.*) seems to refer 
primarily to the God whom Paul and his two associates preach 
(hence 7“0v, not “ov Rom. 18 1 Cor. 14 (ACD) 2 Cor. 12”! Phil. 
13 419 Phile. 4), but does not exclude the further reference to the 
converts and other believers who feel themselves in common 
touch with the Christian God, our God Father (13 3": 8 Gal. 14 
Phil. 42°). There may be in 6 Geds judy a latent contrast with 

pagan idols and deities (1°). 
Both xbetos 6 Oebds judy (Mk. 1229 Acts 23° Rev. 198) and 6 bebo quay 
(Heb. 122° Lk. 178 Jude 4 2 Pet. 1) are frequent in Lxx. (e. g. Deut 11” 
Ps. 432° 973 Is. 40% Jer. 161° 494 Sap. 15! Baruch (passim); cf. natvie hydav 
Tob. 134) and express Israel’s sense of devotion to her God, often in 
opposition tacit or expressed to the gods of other nations (cf. 1 Reg. 57 
Aayay 02d¢ yay; also Acts 1997 } Oed¢ Huy). For év 76 Oe@ pov, af. 

2 Reg. 323° = Ps. 173°. 
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€v TOAA@ ayo, “In the midst of much opposition” or “in 

great anxiety” (Vulg. im multa sollicitudine). Whether persecu- 

tion is meant, as the reference to the experiences at Philippi at 

first suggests, or inward trouble, as the change from OAdyeu (1°) 
to ayaut (cf. Heb. 12! Sap. ro!) may indicate, is uncertain. 

Most comm. find here as in Phil. 13° a reference to outward troubles, 

whether persecutions (Ephr.), danger, or untoward circumstances of 

all sorts (e. g. De W. Liin. Ell. Lft. Mill. Born.). Since, however, éyév 

in Col. 2! refers to anxiety (cf. also &ywviCecbat 1 Cor. 9% Col. 12° 412 and 

ouvaywvitesbat Rom. 15%), it is not impossible that inward struggle 

is meant (so Fritzsche apud Lillie, and Dob.). In later Gk. &yéy tends 

to mean “anxiety” (Soph. Lex. who notes Iren. I 22év noAA@ n&vu 

&yév). Chrys., who speaks first of danger and then quotes 1 Cor. 23, 

apparently understands éydy of both external and internal trouble; so 

Lillie: “at least this restriction (to the external) in the present case 


must be justified from the context, not from Paul’s use of the word 
elsewhere.” 


3-4. The self-defence is continued with direct reference to 
the insinuation that the missionaries were of a kind with the 
wandering sophists, impostors, and propagandists of religious 
cults. First negatively (as v.!) it is said: “Indeed (yap as v. 1) 
our appeal never comes from delusion, nor from impurity, nor 
is it ever calculated to deceive.” Then positively (4d as v.”): 
“On the contrary, we are wont to speak as men approved by 
God to be intrusted with the gospel, concerned not with pleasing 
men but God who tests our motives.” The three specifications 
of v.* are not replied to formally but are nevertheless adequately 
met: Not €« 7Aavys, for the gospel is in origin divine not hu- 
man; not €€ axka@apoias, for the gospel has been committed to 
tested missionaries; and not év 60A@, for our responsibility is 
not to men but to God who sounds the depths of our inner lives. 
n Tapaxrnors judy, “The appeal we make,” taking up AaXj- 
cat 70 evaryyéduov Tod Oeod. TapdkAnows (often in Paul) may 
mean “summons,” “address,” “encouragement” (1, 2 Mac.; cf. 
II 2'8) “comfort”? (so usually in Lxx.). In this connection, how- 
ever, as Aadjoas (v.?) and Nadoduev (y. 4) make evident, the ad- 
dress itself, not the content (8day7 Chrys.), is meant; hence 
“appeal” (Lft.), and that too in virtue of év TO Oe@ nudv and 
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TO evayyédov Tod Geod, a religious appeal, not without refer- 
ence to mpopnteta (529 x Cor. 14! 99; Rom. 128). 


éotty is to be supplied in view of AwAoduev (v. 4). The habitual principle 
(Bengel) is intended. As the Thess. could have no direct knowledge of 
Paul’s custom elsewhere, he does not in vv. 5-4 appeal to them in confirma- 
tion (contrast vv. 5#-), 


éx wavs. Our religious appeal does not come “from delu- 
sion,” for our gospel is of God. mAdvn, as 60A@ shows, is not 
“deceit” (active) but ‘“‘error” (passive), the state of mAavac- 
Oat, “delusion” (Lillie). “Homo qui errat cannot but be un- 
decided; nor is it possible for him to use boldness without con- 
summate impudence and folly” (Cocceius, quoted by Lillie). 
ovde €& axaBapolas. ‘Nor does it come from an impure char- 
acter.” a&kalapola (elsewhere in N. T. only in Paul, except 
Mt. 23%”) regularly appears directly with 7opveva or in contexts 
intimating sexual aberration. Hence here, as 47 Rom. 61°, the 
reference is not to impurity in general, not to covetousness, but 
to sensuality (Lft.). The traducers of Paul, aware both of the 
spiritual excitement (5!9*-) attending the meeting of Christian 
men and women and of the pagan emotional cults in which 
morality was often detached from religion, had subtly insinu- 
ated that the missionaries were no better morally than other 
itinerant impostors. That such propagandists would be repu- 
diated by the official representatives of the cult would aid rather 
than injure a comparison intended to be as odious as possible. 


“St, Paul was at this very time living in the midst of the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth and had but lately witnessed that of the Cabiri 
at Thessalonica” (Lft.). The exact nature of this latter cult, the syncre- 
tistic form which it assumed, and the ritual which it used are uncertain, 
but Lightfoot’s phrase, “the foul orgies of the Cabiric worship,” may not 
be too strong. The maligners of Paul may have had some features of 
this cult in mind when they charged him with éxafaect«. The cult of the 
x&Grpot or x&Getpot (perhaps from the root 132; hence wéyahor, (Suvatot, 
toxvpot) Ocot) originated, it would appear, in Phoenicia and was carried 
thence to Lemnos, Samothrace (cf. Herod. 25), Macedonia (cf. Lactant. 
div. instit. I, 1518 and Bloch, cols. 2533-34) and elsewhere, and became in 
the Hellenic-Roman period second in importance only to the Eleusinian 
mysteries. That it was well known in the seaport town of Thessalonica 
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is evident from coins and from Jul. Firmicus Maternus (de errore prof. 
relig. 11). On the Cabiri, see Lft. Bib. Essays, 257 {f. where the older 
literature including Lobeck’s Aglaophanes, 1202 ff. is given; also the 
articles by Hild (Cabires in La Grande Encyc. 606-610) and by Bloch 
(in Roscher, 1897), Megalot Theot, cols. 2522-2541. 


ovde év ddA, “Nor is it with craft, with any purpose to de- 
ceive,” for they are ever engaged in pleasing not men but God. 
Over against the €« of origin, é€v denotes the atmosphere of the 
appeal. It is not clothed with deception or deceit, that is, with 
any deliberate intention to deceive (Ell.). This charge may have 
suggested itself to the critics in view of the devices of sophists 
and the tricks of jugglers and sorcerers (cf. Chrys.) by which 
they sought to win the attention and the money of the crowd 
(cf. 2 Cor, 12"), 


The reading 008é before év 86Aw is well attested, but the odte of KL 
after an o8é has a parallel in Gal. 12 (BEKL); cf. Bl. 771°. Note in 
1 Mac. év d6Aq (19°), ete S6A0u (71°), and 36Aw (1317). 


4, With a\)a (as v.”), the origin and purpose of the Xadetv 
are positively affirmed. AaAoduev “we are wont to speak” re- 
sumes 7) TapdkAnous npav (v.*) and AaAhoae (v.2). As already 
noted, the points made in v. * are reckoned with: The gospel is 
of God, hence they are not deluded; they were commissioned to 
preach, hence their character is not unclean; they are pleasing 
not men but God, hence their appeal is not meant to deceive. 


On the correlation xa0ms .. . o'tws, of. 2 Cor. 15 88 107, etc.; on oly 
ds... &AA&, “not as such who . . . but as such who,” of. Col. 322.— 
Like Apelles (Rom. 161°), they are 3éxuor éy Xetot@; their AcAety is 
év t@ Oe@ not év 86Aw.—degoxovtes (Gal. 11°) indicates action going on; 
on the Pauline dpéoxery Oe (215 41 Rom. 88; 1 Cor. 7), cf. Num. 2327 
Ps. 68; on dpgoxety dvOoebnotg, cf. Gal. 11°; on avOowndkeecxos (Col. 322 = 
Eph. 6°), of. Ps. 52°—On 0d (Gal. 48 Phil. 3°) with participle instead of 
wh (v. 5), see BMT. 485.—8oxtudtew = “prove,” “test”? (of metals Sir. 


2° 34**), as in Rom. 1° Sir. 39%; on the perfect “approve after test,” 
of. Sir. 428 2 Mac. 43, 


T@ Ooximaovts Tas xapdias judv. As the motive is in ques- 
tion, Paul refers to God as one who sounds the depths of the 
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hearts, the inner life (Mk. 7). mv refers to Paul and his asso- 
ciates (contrast bua@v 313 II 217 35), 

In Psalms and Jeremiah, doxtué4ev of God’s testing is frequent (cf. 

also Sap. 3°); ¢. g. Jer. 12% not ob, xbore, yrvdaxers us, Sedoxluanac Thy 


xapdtav you évavtlov cov; cf. also Ps. 16%, and with the possessive 
omitted, Jer. 112° 1710, 


5. yap parallel to ydp in vv.!-8, resumes ydp (v.3) and further 
explains that what is true in general (vv. *) of the principles of 
the missionaries, about which the readers could not know directly 
(hence no appeal to their knowledge in vv.*-4), is also true of their 
behaviour in Thessalonica of which the readers are directly aware 
(hence the ka0as ofdate asin vv.1). Asinvv.1-3, the ydp clause 
is negative; andagain as in v. 8, there are three separate charges 
denied, each one being phrased differently: not év Aoy Koraxlas, 
not mpopdce: wAeoveElas, and not SnTodvtes ddEav, The points 
are similar to but not identical with those made in v.*: év Aoy@ 
KoXakias corresponds, indeed, rather closely to ¢v 5dA@, but 
mpopace: TrcoveE tas is less specific than €¢€ axaGapolas and is 
distinct from it in meaning, and {yTodvtes dd€ayr is quite differ- 
ent from é« 7Advns. Following the yap clause (vv. **) is the 
aa clause (vv: 7”; cf. vv. 4) in which the three points of vv. *6 
are positively answered,—yTobvtes d0€av in vv. ™% wAcoveEla 
in v. 1°, and KoNakéa in vy. 12, 


On ol'te (vv. 5*), of. Rom. 838 #. 1 Cor. 69#-; on ote ykéo... ol'te... 
GAG, of. Gal. 6%—nxoté = “ever” is common in Paul and Lxx.— 
éyeviOnuev governs first a dative with év (Aéyq), then a dative without éy 
(xeogécet), and finally a participle (Gytodvtec). Since yévecBar = gpxe- 
oO (14), we may render: “Indeed we never came before you with 
cajoling address (év as in 14), nor using (dative of means) a pretext 
inspired by greed, nor demanding honour,” etc. (participle of manner). 
—tThe év before xeogkcet, which Tisch. Zim. Weiss retain, is probably 
to be omitted as conformation to the first év (BS° WH. Dob.). 


év Ny@ Koraxlas. “Withcajoling address.” Adyos is here 
(as 1°) “speech,” as AaAFjoat, mapakAnots and AaXovper (vv. 2-4) 
demonstrate (Liin.). oAaxéa is either “flattery,” the subordi- 
nation of one’s self to another for one’s own advantage; or, as 
év 56A@ intimates, “cajolery,” a word that carries with it the 
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additional notion of deception. The genitive describes the char- 
acter of the speech. The hearers could tell whether Paul’s ad- 
dress was straightforward or not; hence ca0as oidate. 


éy Abyots éxorckxevé wre xat wet&e SdAou St& Pyucdtwy éexatver (Test. 
xii, Jos. 4!). In classic usage (cf. Schmidt, Syn. 1879, III, 438 ff.), atx&d- 
Aety (not in Gk. Bib.) indicates flattery in the sense of complimentary 
remarks designed to please; @wxelety (not in Gk. Bib.) means any kind 
of subordination by which one gets one’s own way with another; while 
xoraxebery (rt Esd. 4% Job 1917 Sap. 1417) hints at guile, a flattery cal- 
culated to deceive; cf. Aristophanes, Eq. 46 ff. TxaAX’ EOdsneu’ éxorgnev’ 
éEnn&ta. xohaxta is only here in Gk. Bib. Ell. notes Theophrastus 
(Char. 2) and Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 4% ad fin.): “he who aims at getting 
benefit for money and what comes through money is a x6Aaé.”” 


mpopace: reovetlas, The “cloke of covetousness”’ is liter- 
ally “pretext of greediness.”’ The point is that Paul did not use 
his message as a foil to cover selfish purposes (cf. émuKaAvppa 
1 Pet. 216). As the appeal to God (Oe0s apts) indicates, the 
motive is in question (cf. Chrys.). The genitive is subjective, 
“a pretext which greediness (Lft.) uses or inspires.” mpddacis 
here is not excuse but specious excuse (cf. Phil. 118 Ps. 1404 
Hos. 10‘), mAeoveEla is more general than ¢iAapyupia and 


denotes the self-seeking, greedy, covetous character of the 
TNEOVEKTNS, 


The context here does not allow a more specific meaning of tAcovetla 
In the Lxx. (Judg. 51° (A) Ps. 118°° Hab. 2°, etc.), advantage in respect of 
money is sometimes intended, cupidity. In 4*below, it is joined with éxa- 
Qaecta; but it “does not appear that rAcovet{a can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concupiscence”’ (Robinson on Eph. 5°; but 
see Hammond on Rom. 1° and Abbott in JCC. on Eph. 5). Lft. (Col. 
3°) translates: “ ‘greediness,’ an entire disregard for the rights of 
others.” —On @eb¢ uderus (sc. gotly as Rom. 1°), cf. not only Paul (Phil. 
18 2 Cor. 1*) but Jewish usage (e. g. Gen 314; 1 Reg. 20%. # Sap. 16 and 
especially Test. xii, Levi 19°). 


6. ore Cntobvres eT. “Nor did we ever come (v. 5). re- 
quiring honour,” etc. The participle of manner, in apposition to 
the subject of ayer OrieD (v. °), introduces the third disclaimer, 
which, like the other two (v. 5) may reflect the language of the 
traducers (Zimmer). Paul denies not that he received honour 
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from men, not that he had no right to receive it, but that he 
sought, that is, required honour from men either in Thessalonica 
or elsewhere. 

duvdpevor ev Bape. KTr, “Although we were ever (sc. moté 
from v.*) able to be in a position of weight (7. e. honour) as 
Christ’s apostles.” This concessive clause, subordinated to 
Enrovvres SdEav, qualifies the fact, ““we never came requiring 
honour,”’ by asserting the principle (cf. II 3°) that the authority 
to demand honour inheres in their place of preponderance as 
Christ’s apostles. 


36&« = “honour,” as in classic usage. There is no evidence that it is 
equivalent to honor in the later sense of honorarium. On the rare Cntetv 
éx, cf. Gen. 438 Nah. 3" Ezek. 229°; and for the rarer (ntetv dxé, cf. 
Barn. 21%.—Since G¢e0¢ may mean not only “‘burden”’ (Gal. 6? 2 Cor. 417 
Sir. 132) but also “importance” (as in later Gk.; cf. Soph. Lex. sub voc. 
and Baets 2 Cor. 101), it is possible to take év B&pet elvat (a unique phrase 
in Gk. Bib.) as equivalent to év tty elva (Chrys.), in pondere esse 
(Calv.), the év indicating the position in which they were able to stand 
and from which, if necessary, they were able to exercise authority; “to 
take a preponderant place” (Ruther.). On the other hand, év Bé&per 
elvat may = Gaps elvat “to be burdensome.” In a letter to the present 
editor under date of March 15, 1910, Dr. Milligan writes that he “is 
inclined to think the more literal idea of ‘burden,’ ‘trouble’ was cer- 
tainly uppermost in the Apostle’s thought and that the derived sense of 
‘gravitas,’ ‘honor’ was not prominent, if it existed at all.” He calls 
attention to P. Oxy. 1062" (ii, A.D.) ef 8& todt6 cot B&oos gépet; and 
to BGU, 1595 (A.D. 210) 08 duvkuevos bxoatyvat tb Rdpos THs Aettoupylac. 
Assuming the translation “to be burdensome,” expositors find a ref- 
erence either (1) to the matter of a stipend (cf. v. ® II 38 2 Cor. 121° and 
especially 2 Cor. 11° &8aeq guautdy écvhonsa); so for example Theo- 
doret, Beza (who takes xAcovefia = gthapyuele), Grot. Flatt, Zim. 
Drummond, and Field (Otium Norv. III, 122); or (2) to both the stipend 
and the authority; so Chrys. Crocius (non tantum de ambitione sed 
et de avaritia), Lft. Find. Wohl. Moff. and others. The immediate 
context, however, does not distinctly suggest a reference to a stipend, 
unless 36a = honorarium; furthermore the omission of dyiv (Dob.), 
which Vulg. reads (cum possemus vobis oneri esse), makes the translation 
“to be burdensome” less likely than “to be in honour,” “in pondere 
esse’’ (cf. Erasmus, Hammond, Pelt, De W. Liin. Ell. Schmidt, Schmie- 
del, Born. Dob.).—On Xpetotod &néotoror, cf. 2 Cor. 11%. Paul uses 
anéotooc not only of himself and the twelve, but also of Silvanus and 
Timothy (here), Junias and Andronicus (Rom. 167), Apollos (z Cor. 4°), 
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Epaphroditus (Phil. 225). See further 2 Cor. 8% 1118 Acts 1414 and McGif- 
fert, Apostolic Age, 648. The word éxéctoAos occurs once in Lxx. (3 Reg. 
14° A). As after yéyovey (v.1) and 86d (v.%), so after dxbatoAot, a 
comma is to be placed. 


7. Grard éyevnOnuev vymiot, “On the contrary, we became 
babes in the midst of you.” @AAd is parallel to @AAd in v. 4 and 
controls vy. 7”, the yap (v. %) resuming the &AAd@ here. A colon 
is to be put after bua@v. Although they were entitled to demand 
honour as Christ’s apostles, yet they waived that right, choosing 
to be not apostles but babes in the midst of them. To contrast 
with ardorodw and to fit év udow budr, we rather expect not 
an adjective but a noun. vymvoe (Gal. 41-3 1 Cor. 13% Rom. 2?) 
etc.), with its implication of the unripe and undeveloped, far 
from being meaningless (Schmidt) is a capital antithesis of 
amdotorot. Not only does v77voe fit the immediate context ad- 
mirably, it is also in keeping with the spirit of brotherly equality 
that characterises Paul’s attitude to his readers not only in I 
but also in II. He is just one of them, as els €£ duav (Chrys.). 

Not only is vo: admirably adapted to the context, it is also the 
better attested reading (NSBDCGF, Vulg. Boh. Ephr. Ambst. Orig. ad 
Mt. 19") as Tisch. admits; and is accepted by WH. Zim. Baljon, Lft. 
Find. Wohl. Indeed WH. will not allow an alternative reading (cf. 
App. 128). On the other hand, Weiss is equally insistent on #xtor as 
alone worthy of attention (AEKLP, Pesh. Arm.; Tisch. Ell. Schmiedel, 
Born. Dob. Moff.). While on purely transcriptional grounds toe 
may be accounted for by haplography or vartot by dittography, in- 
ternal evidence favours virtor.—Six of the ten cases of vartot in N. T. 
(including Eph. 4% Heb. 5%) are found in Paul; ‘xto¢ is found in the 
Gk. Bib. only 2 Tim. 274. The objection (urged by Ell. Schmiedel, 
Born. and others) that yamoe “mars the metaphor” in the succeeding 
comparison (whose point, however, is not gentleness but unselfish love) 
is met by Lft. who observes that “rhetorical rules were as nothing com- 
pared with the object which he had in view.” év wéow with gen. occurs 
only here in Paul; it is frequent elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 


7-8. ws éav tpopds.... obras KT. “As a nurse cherishes her 
own children so we yearning after you were glad to share not 
only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, because you 
had become dear to us.” The change from v7mreoe to Tpodds is 
due to a natural association of ideas. The point of the new meta- 
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phor is love, the love of a mother-nurse for her own children. 
Not only did the missionaries waive their right to demand honour, 
they waived it in motherly affection for their dear children (cf. 
158’ tuas). No punctuation is necessary before 9bTws (cf. v. * 
and Mk. 4”). 


The construction is similar to Mk. 42* (AC) oltwc . . . &> éav BaAD- 
On the difference between a é&v = &y (NA) with subjunctive indicating 
the contingency of the act and ¢ with the indicative, note with Viteau 
(I, 242) 2 Cor. 8% xafd gay Exn.. . nad obx Syet. teog6s here as else- 
where in Gk. Bib. (Gen. 35% Is. 49° 4 Reg. 112 = 2 Ch. 2211) is feminine. 
Oérnetv = “to warm” is used of the mother-bird (Deut. 22° Job 394) 
and of Abishag (3 Reg. 12 4; cf. Oepuatvety 1? #-); here and Eph. 5%9, 
the secondary sense “to cherish” is appropriate (see Ell. on Eph. 5°). 
Neither tpo96¢ nor 04, netv suggests that the téxva are OnAcCovta; hence 
it is unnecessary to press the metaphor in the clause with otws, as 
some do (e.g. Liin.). Grot. compares Num. 11" AdGe adtdy etc toy 
x6Anoy cov (Moses) dcet Heat ttOnvd¢ (nursing-father as Is. 49%) tov 
OnAdtovta, a passage, which, according to Zimmer, may have been in 
Paul’s mind.—If éauti¢ is emphatic, as in classic usage, the nurse is also 
the mother; if it is = aitq¢ (Bloomfield apud Lillie; cf. Moult. I, 87 f.), 
the nurse may or may not be the mother. Zimmer, accepting éautis as 
emphatic (cf. v. "), but finding difficulty with the idea of a mother-nurse 
in service, takes éaut%¢ metaphorically, understanding that the pro- 
fessional nurse treats the children of her mistress as if they were “her 
own”; cf. Chrys.: “Are they (the nurses) not more kindly disposed to 
them (nxeocnvets) than mothers ?”—éautod in Paul, when used with the 
article and substantive, has regularly, as in classic Gk., the attribu- 
tive position (28% 4‘ IT 3); the exceptions are Gal. 64 81 Cor. 115 
(B) 2 Cor. 3% (SD), where the position is predicate. 


8. duerpdpevor buy KTr, “Yearning after you”’ (Lillie; ¢f. 
émumoboovres 3). With the affection of a mother-nurse, they 
were eager to share not only what they had but what they were 
(Schmidt), because, as is frankly said, the converts had become 


> 


dear to them, Té«va ayamnra (1 Cor. 4! Eph. 5'). 


dueloecOar (the breathing is uncertain) is found also in Job 3% (Lxx.) 
and Ps. 62? (Sym.). In meaning, it is similar to éxtmofety and tuetoecbat 
(see Wetstein, ad loc.); but the derivation is unknown (cf. WH. 4?p. 
151, 159; WS. 168; Bl. 64). Thackeray (Gram. O. T. Greek, I, 97, note ie 
following Moult., thinks the 6 “comes from a derelict preposition 6. 
There is therefore no connection between 6u. and tye(pecBat.””—The 
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usual reading ed3oxoduev (B has nddoxoduev; so WH. Weiss) is not 
here a present (2 Cor. 5%) but an imperfect, as éyevi$nuev (v.”) and 
éyevnOnte (v. *) demand (cf. Zim.). evSoxetv is common in later Gk. 
(cf. Kennedy, Sources, 131). In Lxx. 0éAew is sometimes a variant of 
edSoxetv (Judg. 1117 191% 25), sometimes a parallel (Ps. 5018) to it. In 
papyri, eddoxetv is often used of consent to an agreement (P. Oxy. 26117 
97%; of. Mill. ad Joc.). In Paul, eddoxety is frequent with infin. (31 Gal. 
115, etc.), but rare with év (x Cor. ro’ 2 Cor. 1219; Lxx. frequently) or 
with dative alone (II 2"; cf. Sir. 18°: A); the construction with accus., 
with éxt and dat. or accus., or with ets does not appear in Paul.—The 
construction petadidévat tt ttve is found also in Rom. 1" Tob. 710 (B); 
the accusative is of the part shared; hence petadodvat oxds is not 
a zeugma for Sodvat puyds irk buwy. uxat (2 Cor. 1215) is plural, for 
Paul and his associates are in mind. uyf like xapdla (v.4) is the inner 
self. On éautév for hudv adtéy, of. WS. 2210; on od wdvov... AAG xal, 
see 15, 

Stétt (218 4°) is regularly “because” in Gk. Bib.; in 2 Mac. 737, it 
may mean “that” (Mill.); cf. WS. 574. After &yanntés in Paul we 
expect a genitive (Rom. 17) not a dative; but cf. Sir. 538 xat obx gortty 
a&yanntoy tots poBounévors adtéy. 


9. uynpuovevete yap KTA. “You remember of course brothers 
(v.1).” The ydp resumes 4\Xd (v.7) and further illustrates ore 
Sntovvtes SdEay (v.8). “Instead of requiring honour of you, we 
worked hard and incessantly to support ourselves while we 
preached to you the gospel of God” (gf. Ik 3%); 


uvquovetete is indicative as o%Sate (vv.1- 5 1) suggests. The accus. 
With wynwovedery occurs only here in Paul; Lxx. has both gen. and ac- 
cus. (cf. v. l. in Tob. 41°). The phrase xémo¢ xat u6x80¢ is Pauline (II 38 
2 Cor. 112”); cf. also Jer. 2018 Test. xii, Jud. 184, In fact in Paul ybx00¢ 
always appears with xéxoc¢ (cf. Hermas, Sim. V, 62). Beza, with Lillie’s 
approval, makes labeur, peine, travail the equivalents respectively of 
. Rbvos, xéroc, and pbx00c. Grot. (cf. Lft. and Trench, Syn. 102) con- 
siders x6n0¢ passive, in ferendo and ubx8os active, in gerendo. Lft. 
translates: “toil and moil.”’ 


VUKTOS Kal Hudpas KTr. Without connecting particle (EKL 
insert yap), the ceaselessness of the labour and the purpose of it 
as a “labour of love” are indicated. They worked not through 
the whole night and day (accus.) but during the night and day 
(gen.). The purpose of this incessant labour (mpos TO wn II 38 
2 Cor. 3") was to avoid putting upon the converts individually 
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or collectively a financial burden. épyafdpevor marks the cir- 
cumstances attending the preaching. Asin Corinth (1 Cor. 4! 9°) 
where there were not many wise, mighty, or noble, so in Thessa- 
lonica (II 38*-) where the converts were mainly working people, 
Paul finds it necessary to work with his hands (4" 1 Cor. 4” 
Eph. 428) for wages. 
The phrase vuxtbd¢ xat tugeas occurs in Paul elsewhere only 31° and. 
II 38; cf. 1 Tim. 55 2 Tim. 18 Mk. 55 Judith 111”. _In the Lxx. the usual 
order is tugeas xat vuxtds (e. g. Josh. 18 3 Reg. 85°, etc.; of. Lk. 187 
Acts 9% Rev. 48, etc.). éxt@agetv, a late word, appears in Gk. Bib. else- 
where only in Paul (II 38 2 Cor. 25) and is “nearly but not quite equiva- 
lentin meaning to xataBapeiv” (Ell.), which is found in Gk. Bib. only 2 
Cor. 12!¢and Mk. 14% (cf. xataGapbvery 2 Reg. 13%, etc.). With xnobooery, 
Paul uses év (Gal. 22 2 Cor. 119 Col. 1%), ets (here, as Grot. notes, for 
dative), or the dative (x Cor. 927 and 8 here)—all permissible Attic con- 


structions (BI. 394). The phrase xnpdccey tb ebay yéAtoy tod Oe00 recurs 
in Mk. 14; cf. Gal. 2? Col. 123 Mk. 1319 14°. 


10. tpeis pdptupes KTA. As vv. 7-9 referred to the charge of 
Entodvtes SdEav (v.°*), so this verse refers probably to the 
charge of wcoveEla (v. 5), and vv. 4” to that of xodakia. The 
ddd of v. 7 still controls, as the asyndeton (H inserts y4p) sug- 
gests. The fact that Paul and his associates carried themselves 
in a pious, righteous, and blameless manner (on the adverbs with 
évyevnOnpev, cf. 1 Cor. 16!° Tob. 7") is evidence that they were 
not using the gospel as a foil to cover greedy ambition (v. 5), As 
witnesses of their behaviour, they invoke first, since the actual 
conduct not the motive is mainly in mind, the believers, and then 
to strengthen the appeal, God himself. 

A man is $ct0s who is in general devoted to God’s service; a 
man is S/kacos who comes up to a specific standard of right- 
eousness; and a man is demos who in the light of a given 
norm is without reproach. All three designations are common 
in the Lxx. and denote the attitude both to God and to men, the 
first two being positive, the third negative. 


> = “how” as in Phil. 18. cto¢ (not in Paul and rare in N. T.) is 
common in Lxx. (especially Ps. Prov. Sap. Ps. Sol.); dctodv (not in 
N. T.) occurs in Sap. 61 Ps. 177¢ 2 Reg. 226; dct6en¢ (Eph. 4% Lk. 175) 
is found in Sap. and elsewhere in Lxx.; dctws, in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only 
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Sap. 619 3 Reg. 851, is frequent in 1 Clem.; cf. also P. Par. 63 (Deiss. BS. 
211) Teds ods datws xat Stxalws moArtevodkwevoc.—batos and Slxatoc are 
frequently parallel (Pr. 172°; of. Sap. 9% Lk. 175 1 Clem. 484). For 
dctog and dueurtos, cf. Sap. 10! dixatwe is more frequent than dctwe 
in Gk. Bib., but éuéu2tw< is found elsewhere only 52% 31% (BL) and Esther 
38 (134); of. 1 Clem. 443-6 63%. The adjective dueurtocs (31% Phil. 215 
3°Lk. 1° Heb. 87) is frequent in Job, sometimes (e. g. 119°, etc.) with d¢- 
xatoc.—The addition of totc xotedoucty to buty is designed, if at all, not 
to contrast Paul’s attitude to the non-Christians with his attitude to 
the Christians (so some older comm.), or his attitude to the converts as 
converts with that to the converts as pagans (Hofmann, Dob.), but 
simply to meet the charge that his attitude to the believers was in- 
fluenced by selfish motives. 


11-12. xa@amep ofdate TX. Not asa Kodak (v. 5 KoAaxia) 
but as a watp (x Cor. 41° Phil. 2”), they urged the converts in- 
dividually (€&va ékacrov buoy; cf. II 1° Eph. 47 Col. 4°), each 
according to his specific need, as the added mapapvOovpevor and 
paptupopevoe intimate. The faint-hearted, they encouraged 
(54 mrapapvbetaGe Tovs dduryoyptyous); to the idlers (514), they 
gave a solemn protest. mapaxaneiv is general, mapapvbeioOat 
and paptvpeo@as specific. Hence eis 7d is to be construed only 
with trapaxanodvtes (cf. 2 Cor. 14; also Séopat below 310 and 
épwtdw II 22). “We were urging both by encouragement and 
by solemn protest, that you walk,” etc. 


xaf&rep (3% 12 45), found frequently in Paul and in Exodus, is equiva- 
lent to the less Attic xaOts¢.—ig as in v.19 = mc (GF).—napaxadety, a 
favourite word in Paul and susceptible of various translations, here 
means “urge,” “exhort.”—napauuleicOat, a rare word in Gk. Bib. (514 
Jn. 11% 31 2 Mac. 159), means here and 5™“ not “comfort” but “en- 
courage.” On napaxaAcity and rapauvbetoOat, cf. 1 Cor. 143 Phil. 21 
2 Mac. 15*%. paptbpecbae (Gal. 53 Eph. 417 Acts 20% 262 Judith 728 
t Mac. 25¢ x) is stronger than mapaxadety and means either “ to call 
to witness” or “to protest solemnly”; in later Gk. (cf. Mill. ad loc. and 
1 Mac. 2°*), it approximates vaetuesty (hence DG have here uaptupod- 
yevot).—The participial construction (xapanadotvtes for napexaAod- 
wey) is quite admissible (cf. 2 Cor. 75 and BI. 79°). Some comm. 
repeat éyevyOnuev (v.19), attaching the participle loosely; others sup- 
ply a verb like évoufetoduev (Lft.).—The bua (which 8 omits) after 
mapaxahoivtes resumes fva Exaotoy dudy. 


TepiTrateiy aFiws ToD Oeod KTA. The object (es 72) of the 
fatherly exhortation is that the readers conduct themselves in a 
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manner worthy of their relation to God who calls them, through 
the preaching of the gospel (II 24), into his own kingdom and 
his own (sc. €avt00) glory. BacvAca, an infrequent word in Paul 
compared with the Synoptic Gospels, denotes the redeemed so- 
ciety of the future over which God rules, the inheritance of be- 
lievers (Gal. 521 1 Cor. 6% 1° 15°°; cf. Eph. 5°), and the consum- 
mation of salvation (II 15 1 Cor. 15%). Foretastes of this sway 
of God (Rom. 1417 év rvevpats ayio; cf. 1 Cor. 4% Col. 4!) or 
of Christ (Col. 11%) are already enjoyed by believers in virtue of 
the indwelling power of Christ or the Spirit. 60&a is parallel 
with Bactrela and suggests not only the radiant splendour of 
God or of Christ (II 24) but also the majesty of their perfection 
(cf. Ps. 96° Rom. 3”). 
mepinatety &Elws tod Oeod, found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Col. 11° 
(xupfov), is common in the Pergamon inscriptions (Deiss. NBS. 75 f.); 
and appears also in the Magnesian inscriptions (Mill. ad loc.); cf. 
modttebecOar &Etws adtod 1 Clem. 21? Polyc. 52.—neptnatety like dva- 
otpégecbat in the ethical sense is both a Hebrew and a Greek idiom. 
KL read here, as in Col. 11° Eph. 4', TEPLTAaTHsat.—tod xaAovvTOS (524 
Gal. 58 Rom. 9") is timeless like tby puduevoy (11°). Paul prefers the 
present to the aorist participle (Gal. 1® 15 and NA here) of xaActv. On 
etc after xaAdciv, cf. II 2% 1 Cor. 1° Col. 315—On GactAela Oeod, cf. 
Sap. 101° 2 Ch. 138 Ps. Sol. 174; on Christ’s kingdom, ¢f. Col. 1° Eph. 5° 
2 Tim. 4% 18 Jn. 18%. &autod does not of necessity indicate a contrast 
with Satan’s kingdom (Col. 13 Mk. 3% #.), On the meaning of 86, see 
Gray, HDB. I, 183 f-; Kennedy, Last Things, 299 9.5 Gunkel, Die 
Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 108 ff; and SH. on Rom. 3”. 


(3) Welcome in Persecutions; the Jews (2"1). 


After the defence of his visit (2), Paul turns again (cf. 1° °) 
to the welcome received. Repeating in v.*® the thanksgiving of 
1? #., he points out that just as he is conscious of preaching God’s 
gospel (vv.14) so the readers welcomed his word as God’s word. 
That it is not a human word, as the Jews alleged, but a divine 
word, operating in the hearts of believers, is demonstrated by 
the fact that the readers welcomed it in spite of persecutions Coa 
resuming 1° *:), persecutions at the hands of Gentiles similar to 
those which the Jewish Christians in Judea experienced at the 
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hands of Jews. Then remembering the constant opposition of 
the Jews to himself in Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, and 
their defamation of his character since he left Thessalonica, and 
the fact that though the Gentiles are the official persecutors yet 
the Jews are the prompting spirits, Paul, in a prophetic outburst 
(cf. Phil. 3! *-), adds, neglecting negative instances, that the 
Jews have always opposed the true messengers of God, killing 
the prophets and the Lord Jesus, and persecuting Paul; and 
prophesies that this their constant defiance is bound to result, 
in accordance with the purpose of God, in the filling up of their 
sins always, and in judgment at the day of wrath. Indeed, to 
his prophetic vision, that day has come at last. 

And for this reason, we too as well as you thank God continually, 
namely, because when you had received from us the word which you 
heard, God’s word, you welcomed it, not as a word of men but as it 
really is, as a word of God which also is operative in you who be- 
lieve. \For you, brothers, became imitators of the assemblies of God 
in Judea, those, namely, that are in Christ J esus, in that you under- 
went the same sufferings at the hands of your own countrymen, as 
they themselves at the hands of the Jews—*the men who killed both 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us; who please 
not God and are against all mankind in that they hinder us from 
talking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation,—in order that 
they might fill up the purposed measure of their sins always; but 
the wrath has come upon them at last. 

13. Kal dud TodT0 Kal jets eTA. “And for this reason we 
too as well as you give thanks.” 8c, roo refers, as the resump- 
tive 67. shows, not to the entire contents of vv.1-2 but to the 
salient principle enounced in vy. 4, namely, that the gospel is 
not human, as the Jews alleged, but divine. The xa/ in xab 
nuets indicates a reciprocal relation between writers and readers. 
As the Thessalonians, in their letter to Paul, thanked God that 
they welcomed the gospel as a word from God, so now do the 
missionaries reciprocate that thanksgiving. 


Sta todto like 86 is frequent in Paul, but xat && todco (Mk. 614 
= Mt. 14°; Lk. 142° Heb. 915 Jn. 51°; Barn. 87 Ign. Mag. 2 Hermas, Sim. 
VIT, 2, IX, 19! (xad 8:& todto xal as here)) occurs elsewhere in Paul only 
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II 2"; hence D here and II 2" omits xaf. It is probable that in Paul 
this consecutive and subordinating 8t& todto has always some reference 
to the preceding even when the primary reference, often general, is sup- 
plemented by a secondary, often specific, reference introduced by éctt as 
here and often in Jn. (cf. Gen. 11° 21", etc.; Diogn. 2° Hermas Vis. III, 61), 
by tva (2 Cor. 131° Phile. 1 5), or by some other construction (II 2" 
1 Cor. 111° Heb. 915). On 8:& todto xat, cf. 35 Rom. 13° Lk. 114° Mt. 24‘ 
Jn. 1218; on &te = “because,” Rom. 18,—xal before jets, if it retains 
its classic force, is to be construed closely with jets. Its precise sig- 
nificance here is somewhat uncertain. In a similar passage (Col. 1°), 
Lft. observes that “xa denotes the response of the Apostle’s personal 
feeling to the favourable character of the news” (so here Mill.). Wohl. 
thinks that Paul tacitly refutes the insinuation that he is not thankful 
to God. More plausible here (as in Col. 1° Eph. 15) is the conjecture of 
Rendel Harris (0. cit.; cf. Bacon, Introd. 73 and McGiffert, EB. 5038) 
that xat presupposes a letter from the Thess. to. Paul (cf. 4% 1 51) in 
which they thanked God as Paul now thanks him. Dob. however, fol- 
lowing the lead of Lietzmann (ad Rom. 3’), feels that xat is not to be 
joined closely with jyets, but serves to emphasise the edyaprotoduey 
with reference toedyaptotoduevin 1%. In support of this usage, Dob. refers 
to xa) AwAoduey in 1 Cor. 2"*, which goes back to the A«Aodusey in 2°. 


mapanaBovtes ...€ SéEacbe. The distinction between the ex- 
ternal reception (rapakapBavew) and the welcome (S¢xeoOar) 
given to the word, a welcome involving a favourable estimate of 
its worth, was early recognised (cf. Ephr.). That the distinction 
is purposed, that Paul is tacitly answering the insinuation of the 
Jews that the word preached was not of divine but of human 
origin (vv. 4) is suggested by the striking position of Tod Geod 
(which leads P to put Tap’ av before Adyov axons, and induces 
Schmiedel to consider Tov Aeod a gloss) and by the emphasis on 
the fact that this word, heard, received, and welcomed, also 


operates in the inner lives of believers. 


Abyoy anos = AbYoV Sv qoboate; cf. Sir. 421 Adyoy dxohs = YOUN NIN 
(Smend). Grot. notes Heb. 426 Abyos THs dxoHs. The gen. is appositive. 
—Since xapé with gen. (rare in Paul) is used, apart from Rom. 11%” (Lxx.), 
with verbs implying (II 3°) or stating the idea of receiving (e. g. napa- 
AawBdvery 4 IT 3° Gal. 132; déyecbar Phil. 41; xou.ttac0at Eph. 68), it 
is more natural to take a9’ huey with raparayBavery than with &xojs, 
although, as Beza remarks, the sense is the same in either construction. 
On raparaybavery ebay yédtoy, of. 1 Cor. 15! Gal. 1% 
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ov Adyov avOpwrwv KTr, “Not as a word of men but, as it 
really is, as a word of God.” Since there is a distinction between 
TrapahauBavew and déxecOar, the latter implying an estimate _ 
of worth, Aéyov avOpdrev and Adyov Geo8 are to be taken pred- 
icatively. The precise point appears to be not that the word is 
true, for this is first stated in caOas adn Oas éorly, not that the 
hearers welcomed the word as if it were true, for there is no os 
(contrast Gal. 4"), but that they welcomed the word as a word of 
God (cf. Ephr.). os Kat évepyeitat. Since Acyos receives the 
emphasis, 6s refers not to Geod but to Adyos. The xad indicates 
not only that the word is heard (aKofs), received (wapadaBevtes), 
and welcomed (€dé€ac@e), but also that it is an active power 
(Rom. 1") operating constantly (pres. tense) in (Col. 12%) the 
hearts of believers. The word is living, for the power of God is 
in the believers (11 €v e@) as it is in the missionaries (22 €v To 
Gep nuav). 
Eighteen of the twenty-one cases of évepyety in the N. T. occur in 
Paul. In the active, it is used of superhuman operations, usually divine 
but orce (Eph. 2?) demonic. évepyetaOae (II 27 2 Cor. 4% Col. 129 Eph. 
3°; of. Rom. 7* 2 Cor. 1° Gal. 5*) may be passive “to remind us that the 
operation is not self-originated” (Robinson, Ephesians, 247) or middle, 
without such a reminder (Mayor on Jas. 518). It happens that ox6 is 
never expressed. “In actual meaning évepyetv and évepyeicbat come 
nearly to the same thing” (Robinson, 7. ¢.). Grot. remarks: sveoyetcbat 
Sono passivum sensu activum. See further Robinson (op. cit. 241-247). 
—The Old Latins and some comm. (Ephr. Th. Mops. Piscator, Bengel, 


Auberlen) refer ¢ to 06s, an interpretation which is contextually im- 
probable and which is precluded if évepyettat is passive. 


14. vueis yap yuuntal...dre émdbere. “For you became im- 
itators, brothers, of the Christian congregations in Judea in 
that you suffered.” ‘ydp connects the points of welcome and 
steadfastness under persecution, and at the same time illustrates 
and confirms the reality of the indwelling word of God. The 
Urropovi ev Orirber of 16 is obviously resumed; but the persons 
imitated are not the missionaries and the Lord Jesus, but the 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, the analogy between them and 
the Thessalonians being that the former suffered (emaGere) at 
the hands of the Jews as the latter at the hands of the Gentiles. 
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The reason for referring to the persecutions in Judea is un- 
known. It may be that the older churches are selected as perti- 
nent examples of steadfastness to the younger communities; or 
that, and with greater probability (cf: Calv.), the Jews in Thes- 
salonica had insinuated that Christianity was a false religion, in- 
asmuch as the Jews, the holy people of God, were constrained to 
oppose it. If the latter surmise be correct, the force of Paul’s 
allusion is that the Jews persecute the Christians because they 
always persecute the true followers of the divine will, and that 
it is the Jews who incite the Gentiles to harass the believers. 
émadere may refer to a single event in the remoter (Gal. 14 1 
Cor. 15°) or nearer (Dob.) past, or to a series of persecutions, 
considered collectively (BMT. 39°). In the latter case, the refer- 
ence would include not only the case of Jason (Acts 17°), but the 
persecutions which continued since Paul’s departure (33), the 
Jews being the real cause of Gentile oppression in Thessalonica, 
as they were the actual persecutors in Judea. The defence of 
his failure to return (2!7-3%), which follows immediately after 
the prophetic outburst against the Jews, confirms the probability 
that the Jews are at the bottom of Gentile persecutions in 
Thessalonica after Paul’s departure, as well as during his visit, 
and makes unnecessary the rejection of vv. 1°16 (Schmiedel) 
or of vv. 1416 (Holtzmann, Einl. 214) as interpolation. TOV 
éxkdnotev Tod Oeod, This phrase, mainly Pauline (II 1‘ 1 Cor. 
1116), might of itself denote Jewish assemblies or congregations; 
hence the distinctively Pauline ¢v XpioT@ ’Incov (see on ¢v Oe@ 
1') is added here, as in Gal. 1”, to specify the communities as 
Christian. 


éxxAnola, the Greek term for the assembly of citizens (cf. Deiss. 
Light, 112 ff.), is used by Lxx. regularly for bnp and rarely for 77y; ouy- 
‘@ywy) on the other hand usually renders the latter, and rarely the 
former. The terms are virtually synonymous in Jewish usage; cf. éx- 
xAnota xvefov (Deut. 231% Mic. 2° Neh. 13! (8; AB 6e00) 1 Ch. 288); 
ouvaywy?) xvefou (Num. 16% 204); also Pr. 514: év wéow exxAnolac xat 
auvaywyas (see Toy, ad loc. in ICC.) and 1 Mac. 3% Gpotoua xat éx- 
xAnclay mtotéy. How early the Christians began to restrict cuveywyh 
to the Jewish and éxxAnota to the Christian assembly is uncertain (cf. 
Jas. 2? and Zahn, Introd. 1, 94 f.). The plural at éxxAnotar tod Xorotod 
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occurs once in N. T. (Rom. 161), but the singular } éxxAnola tod 
Xptstod (ait) does not appear, except Mt. 1618 (uov), before Ignatius 
(Trall. init. and 12). On tév odowy éy, cf. 1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 11. 


Ta ad’tad KTA, “In that you suffered from your own fellow- 
citizens the same as they did from the Jews.”’ The point of im- 
itation, introduced by 671, is obviously not the fact of waGeiv 
but the steadfast endurance manifested under persecution. The 
comparison Ta avTa Kal... Kxa0as Kai is intended to express not 
identity but similarity. ouupudréra are Gentiles as lovdatov 
shows. 


After t& ait& (Rom. 21 2 Cor. 16 Phil. 3! Eph. 6°) we have not the 
expected & (2 Cor. 1°) but the looser xa®ts. Ell. cites Plato, Phaed. 
86A: tH adt@ Adyy Goree ob; cf.also Sap. 181 duolg 88 Bixn SodA0¢ Sux 
Seondty xohacbelc, xat Snudtng Bactrct tk atta nh&oywy.—For the cor- 
relative xat in xat busts... xat adcot, cf. Rom. 13 and BI. 781—adtol 
is constructio ad sensum for abcat; cf. Gal. 12 éxxAnotat ... &xoboytec. 
—nasxety is a kind of passive of xotetv (BI. 542); hence 6x6 (D &x6); 
of. Ep. Jer. 33 Mk. 52° Mt. 17.—D omits xat dueic. 

Like guAétns, a classic word not found in Gk. Bib., cuzguarérns, only 
here in Gk. Bib., means either “tribesman” or “countryman” (cf. 
Hesychius: 6u6e0voc); it is similar to cuvmoAlens (Eph. 21°). The ten- 
dency in later Gk. to prefix prepositions without adding to the original 
force was condemned, as Ell. remarks, by the second-century grammarian 
Herodianus: xoAttns Syudtys qudérns e&vev ths obv. Paul, however, is 
fond of such compounds with oty even when they do not appear in 
the Lxx. (e. g. Phil. 2? 319. 17 2 Cor. 615 Gal. 114, etc.).—%8t0¢, common in 
Gk. Bib., may in later Gk. mean either Proprius (Vulg.) or vester. 

The term "Iov8aiog (see Zahn, Introd. II, 306 ff.) is not of itself dis- 
paraging. It is frequently employed by Jews as a self-designation (Rom. 
217 Jer. 39" 451°, etc.). Paul, however, while he speaks of himself as of 
the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew and an Is- 
raelite (Rom. 11! 2 Cor. 112 Phil. 3°), rarely if ever employs "Ioudatoc as 
a self-designation (Gal. 215), but uses it of the Jew who finds in Christ 
the fulfilment of the law (Rom. 278), of the Jew contrasted with the 
Greek (so regularly as here), and of Judaism in contrast with Chris- 


tianity (1 Cor. 10% Gal. 18 £.), no disparagement being intended by the 
word itself. 


15-16. The past experiences in Thessalonica and Bercea 
(Acts 177), the insinuations alluded to in vv.'2, and the present 
troubles in Corinth (37; cf. Acts 185 *-) explain sufficiently this 
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prophetic denunciation of the Jews (cf. Phil. 3! *-). The counts 
are set forth in a series of five participles in close apposition with 
Tov ‘lovdaieov, Of these, the first two (amoxtewaytepr and éx- 
duwEdvTwy) are aorist and refer to the past: “who put to death 
both the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us,” that 
is, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (their experiences particularly 
in Thessalonica and Bercea being looked at collectively). The 
next two participles (“1 apeoxdvTwv, and é6vtwv understood after 
évavTi@v) are present and describe the constant attitude of the 
Jews, a description qualified by the fifth participle also present 
(xoAvovter, introduced without «a/): “and who oppose the will 
of God and the good of humanity in that they hinder us from 
speaking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation.” For 
such obstinacy, judgment is prepared. In accordance with the 
purpose of God, the Jews are constantly filling up the measure 
of their sins; and to the prophetic outlook of Paul, the wrath of 
God has actually come upon them at last. 


The denunciation is unqualified; no hope for their future is expressed. 
The letters of Paul reveal not a machine but a man; his moods vary; 
now he is repressed (II 3? 0b yap r&vtwy 4 wlott¢), again he is outspokenly 
severe (Phil. 3: #-), and still again he is grieved, but affectionate and 
hopeful (Rom. 9! #- 1125), 


Kal Tov KUplov Kal Tos mpodytas, “Both the Lord and 
the prophets.” «a’...xaé correlates the substantives. The 
“prophets” are not Christian but Hebrew (Rom. 1? 374 11%). By 
separating Tov Kvptov from “Incodv, Paul succeeds in emphasis- 
ing that the Lord of glory whom the Jews crucified (1 Cor. 2) 
is none other than the historical Jesus, their kinsman according 
to the flesh (Rom. 9°). 


' That the first two xat are correlative is the view of Ell. Lft. Dob. 
et al. and is confirmed by 1 Cor. 10%. Flatt, De W. Lillie, Auberlen, 
Liin. Schmiedel, ef al., interpret the first x«t to mean “also.” Erasmus 
and Schmidt translate “not only the Lord and the prophets but also us.” 
—Some comm. take tods neoghtas with éxdwEkvtwy. Since, however, 
énoxtelvety, a rare word in Paul, is used literally by him only here and 
Rom. 11° = 3 Reg. 191° (tos npoghtas cov dxéxtetvav), the construc- 
tion with gxoxtetvévtwy suggested by the xaé correlative is preferable, 
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apart from the consideration that the argument would be weakened 
were xpoghtas attached to éxdiwEdvewv (cf. Lk. 134 = Mt. 2337).—For 
toy xaé with participle, we might have had of xat with finite verb (Rom. 
8167). On dnoxretvery of the death of Jesus, of. Acts 315; also otaupoty 
(Acts 236 419 x Cor. 28) and dvateety (Acts 278, etc.). On é xbetog Inootc, 
of. 4? II 17 28 t Cor. 16% 2 Cor. 4 11% Eph. 115 Phile. 5. According to 
Tert. (adv. Marc. 515), Marcion prefixed i8touc to meogntas (so KL, et al.), 
thus making the reference to the Hebrew prophets unmistakable. 


wal jas éxduo&dvtov, “And persecuted us.” It is uncertain 
whether €xdvoxew here means “persecute” or “banish”; it 
is likewise uncertain whether the aorist indicates a single act of 
exdv@xewy or a series of acts taken collectively. The word would 
recall to the readers the harassing experiences of Paul and his 
associates (MGs) in Thessalonica and perhaps also in Bercea. 


Ell. emphasises the semi-local meaning of éx, and renders “drive out ee 
he sees a specific allusion to Acts 171°. But éx8tebxery may be equivalent 
to di«dxetv, as the use of these words and of xatadtoxety in Lxx. suggests 
(of. Kennedy, Sources, 37). 


kal Oe@ uy dpeckdvtoy KTr. This present participle and the 
succeeding évavtiwy (sc. dvrwv) state the constant obstinate 
attitude of the Jews to God and men, a statement to be under- 
stood in the light of the explanatory KoAvdvTwy eTr. (vy. 1), 
added without xa/, The Jews please not God by resisting his 
purpose to save the Gentiles; they oppose all men not, as Tacitus 
(Hist. 55) and others have it, in being adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium, but in being against the best interests of humanity, 
namely, their salvation. It is not talking to the Gentiles that the 
Jews are hindering but the talking to them with a view to their 
salvation (cf. Acts 178 #-), the Nadely 70 evayyédov Tod Oeod 
(v. 2) ets rreputroinow cwTnpias (59), 


On Tacitus and the Jews, cf. Th. Reinach, Textes Relatifs au Judaisme, 
1895, 295 ff. évavtloc is rarely used of persons in the Gk. Bib. (cf. 
Num. 1% (AF) 22 and 7 Esd. 85 teb¢ tod éyayttous Hutv). On d&eéoxety, 
See v. *; on né&vtec &vOpwmot, cf. Rom. 1217 f. 7 Cor. 151° 2 Cor. 3? Phil. 45, 
etc.; xwAdety, r Cor. 1459; AaAety tva, r Cor. 1419; tva owOday, x Cor. 
10%.—oaley and owrnoeta (5*° II 218) are Jewish terms borrowed by 
the early Christians to designate the blessings of the age to come under 
the rule of God the Father, To Paul this salvation is future, though 
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near at hand (cf. Rom. 13"); but there are foretastes of the future glory 
in the present experience of those who possess the Spirit (Rom. 8%), and 
thus belong to the class “‘the saved” (1 Cor. 118 2 Cor. 215; contrast 
IT 21° of &xoAAbuevor). owety need not be negative except when &xd tis 
devs (Rom. 5°) or the like is mentioned (see on 1°). 


eis TO avaTAnpooat KTA, They killed both Jesus and the 
prophets, they persecuted Paul and his fellow-missionaries, they 
are hindering the Gentile mission, with the distinct purpose (eis 
Té—not on their part but on God’s part) of filling up the meas- 
ure of their sins (B carelessly omits Tas duaptias) always. 
Grammatically, e/s té with infin. (see v. %) may denote either 
purpose or conceived result; logically it may here denote pur- 
pose, for what is in result is to Paul also in purpose. The ob- 
stinacy of the Jews is viewed as an element in the divine plan. 


The metaphor underlying é&vaxAnedoat is to be found in the Lxx. 
(cf. Gen. 151° Dan. 8% 2 Mac. 614). A definite measure of sins is being 
filled up continually by each act of sin, in accordance with the divine 
decree. The aorist infin. is future in reference to the participles in the 
preceding context, but the tense of the infin. itself indicates neither action 
in progress nor action completed; it is indefinite like a substantive. The 
infinitive rather than the noun (cf. 2 Mac. 6% meds éxxAnoewsty ducettdy) 
is chosen in reference to r&ytote, the point of the adverb being the con- 
tinual filling up. This r&vtote &varAnedcat, while logically progressive, 
is regarded by the aorist collectively, a series of dvaxAnpdoat being 
taken as one (cf. BMT. 39). 


ébOacev Sé ér’ avtovs xTX. “But the wrath has come upon 
them at last.” 1) 6py7 (that is, as DG, Vulg. explain, 9 opy% Tod 
Geod; see 11°) is not so much the purposed or merited wrath (cf. 
Sap. 194) as the well-known principle of the wrath of God which 
is revealed (Rom. 18) in the ends of the ages (1 Cor. ro") in 
which Paul lives, and which is shortly to be expressed in the 
day of wrath (Rom. 2°). In view of the eschatological bearing 
of 4 dpy7, the reference in &b0acev (= 7)\Oev), notwithstand- 
ing 7 Opy) % épxouevn (11°), cannot be to a series of punish- 
ments in the past (cf. the catena of Corderius on Jn. 3% in 
Orig. (Berlin ed.) IV, 526: Tas érreNOovcas én’ avtovs Gen- 
AdTous TLuwpias); nor to a specific event in the past, whether 
the loss of Jewish independence, or the famine (Acts 11%), or 
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the banishment from Rome (Acts 18?; of. Schmidt, 86-go); 
nor quite to the destruction of Jerusalem, even if Paul shared 
the view that the day of judgment was to be simultaneous with 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but must be simply to the day 
of judgment which is near at hand. éf@acev is accordingly 
proleptic. Instead of speaking of that day as coming upon the 
sons of disobedience (Eph. 5°), he speaks of it as at last arrived.. 
Such a proleptic use of the aorist is natural in a prophetic pas- 
sage and has its analogy in the Lxx. (Dob. notes Hos. 9? !- 10°). 


In the N. T. g6dvewv occurs, apart from Mt. 1228 = Lk. 1129, only in 
Paul, and is always equivalent to Zeyecbat except in I 415 where it is 
synonymous with xeoglkverw (Mt. 1725). In the Lxx. it means reg- 
ularly “to come”; occasionally “to anticipate” (Sap. 613 168; of. 47 
Sir. 3075). Elsewhere in Paul, g0éverv is construed with ets (Rom. 9% 
Phil. 316; cf. Dan. (Th.) 417 19 624 1212) and d&yoet (2 Cor. 104). For éxt, 
of. Mt. 1228 = Lk. 11°; Judg. 20%- 4 Eccl. 814 (éxt and me6¢) Dan. (Th.) 
4%. 25; for ws, cf. 2 Ch. 28° Dan. (Th.) 48 718 87.—For the use of the 
English perfect in translating the Greek aorist, cf. BMT. 46. 


eis TéXoS. “Atlast.” That the temporal meaning of eis TéXos 
is here intended and that too not in the sense of “continually,” 
“forever,” but, as €pGacev demands, “at last” is evident from 
the parallelism of the clauses: 


> lal lal 

dvaTAnpocat  avTov TAS awapTias  WavToTe. 
4 

ébOacev én’ avtovs 1 Opry) els TEAOS. 


For eis tékos = postremo, cf. Stephanus, Thes. col. 9224. In the Lxx. 
els téAog (apart from ets tb téX0¢ of many Psalms and of Josh. 31¢ F) 
is used both intensively “utterly,” “completely,” and temporally “for- 
ever” (Ps. 481°; of. ets tov aléyva as a variant reading (Ps. 91%) or as a 
parallel (Ps. 767 102°) of eig téX0c); but the translation “at last” is 
in no single case beyond question. In Gen. 464=Amos 9%, ef¢ téAog rep- 
resents the so-called Hebrew infin. abs. (cf. Thackeray, Gram. O. T. 
Greek, I, 47, note 1). In Lk. 185 “forever” =“ continually” is equally 
possible with “finally.” The difficulties in rendering et¢ téX0g may be 
observed in any attempted translation of 2 Clem. 19 Ign. Eph. 14? 
Rom. 11 10'. In our passage, however, x&vtote demands the temporal 
sense and that, too, because of %g0acev, “at last.”—When eic téAo¢ 
is taken intensively, &acey is joined both with éxt and etc, and devs 
is tacitly supplied after téA0¢ (cf. Job 237 Ezek. 36%); or adtéy is sup- 
plied after et¢ téA0¢ “to make an end of them” (De W.); or 4is supplied 
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before eig téAo¢ (the article could easily be omitted; cf. 2 Cor. 77 9%), 
“the wrath which is extreme”; or xévtote is taken loosely for névtws, 
mayvteh@s (Dob.). For a conspectus of opinions, see either Lillie or 
Poole-—The reading of B Vulg. f is to be observed: é90. 38 4 607} 
én’ adtods elg téAoc. With this order, we may translate either “the 
wrath has come upon them at last” or “the wrath which was against 
them has come to its height” (cf. 2 Mac. 615 nob¢ téog tH auaotidy 
and 614 pbs éxrAnewsty toy duaett@y; also Sap. 1227 td téoua tis xa- 
ctadluns én’ aitods éxiAdev; and 2 Mac. 738). In the latter transla- 
tion, 90éverv is construed with cic as in Rom. 9* Phil. 31% The order 
of B is, however, probably not original; it inverts for emphasis as in 5° 
eto 6 Oebs Huss (Zim.); furthermore the parallelism with v.1*!- is 
broken. The reading %6axev (BD) makes explicit the prophetic sense 
of &p8acev; there is a similar variant in 1 Mac. 10% Cant. 2!%.—If the 
literal sense of ép0acev is insisted upon, and if of the many possible 
references to the past the destruction of Jerusalem is singled out, then 
either the entire letter is spurious (Baur, Pazlus,? II, 97) or the clause 
ég0acey ...tédog is an interpolation inserted after 70 A.p. (cf. Schmiedel, 
ad loc. and Moff. Introd. 73). In view of the naturalness of a pro- 
leptic aorist in a prophetic passage, the hypothesis of interpolation is 
unnecessary (cf. Dob. and Clemen, Pazlus, I, 114). 

Relation of v. 18° to Test. xii, Levi 6". That notwithstanding the textual 
variations there is a literary relation between our clause and Levi 6" is 
generally admitted. But that Levi 6" is original to Levi is still debated. 
Charles in his editions of the Test. xii (1908), following Grabe (Spicileg. 
1700,? I, 138), holds that 6 is an integral part of the original text of Levi 
and that Paul quotes it. The text which Charles prints (p0acev & ad- 
cods f boy tod Oeod ef¢ téAo¢) is supported by ch (om. adtodc) i 
and aef (except that these three read not tod Qe00 but xvefov), and 
is apparently to be translated: “but the wrath of God has forestalled 
them completely.”’ In his English version Charles has: “but the wrath 
of God came upon them to the uttermost,” a translation that seems to 
presuppose the text of b d g and the first Slavonic recension (d omits 3¢ 
and prefixes 8c todto; b S! invert the order to read: égbacev 88 H dey) 
xuptou én’ adtods etc aoe). —In favour of the view that Levi 6" in 
some form is original to Levi, it is urged (1) that this passage, unlike 44 
ad fin. (where both Charles and Burkitt admit a Christian interpola- 
tion, although some form of dvacxoAonttety is attested), is not specifi- 
cally Christian and hence is not likely to be an interpolation; and 
(2) that 6" is prepared for by 67 ®- where Levi sees that the énégaar¢ 
Oc00 fv ets xax& against Shechem and the Shechemites. On this theory 
Paul quotes Levi 6 from memory.—In favour of the view that Levi 6" 
is a Christian interpolation from Paul, it is urged (1) that the striking 
parallelism of members already observed between our clause and v. 16> 
points to the originality of v. 1%¢ with Paul; (2) that the textual varia- 
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tions in Levi reflect those in Paul; for example, (a) 4 dey, which is used 
absolutely by Paul in a technical sense, does not appear in Test. xii, 
while 4 697% tod 6¢00 is found both in Levi 6" and Reuben 4; to be sure 
in Paul DEGF, Vulg. add tod 6e00, but not SNBAPKL (CH are wanting); 
(0) in b, S' of Levi 6", the order of words is that of B f Vulg. of Paul; (c) 
six of the nine Gk. Mss. of Levi (c hiae f) omit the éx’, a reading sim- 
ilar to that of the catena of Corderius already noted: %0acev 38 abtods 
4 dey ets téA0g; and (d) above all, the first Armenian recension omits 
Levi 6" altogether. (That etc téAo¢ is used absolutely in Test. xii else- 
where only in the poorly attested Levi 5° is not significant, in the light 
of the frequent use of ef¢ téAog in the Lxx.). According to this theory, 
Levi 6, instead of being the original which Paul quotes, is an interpo- 
lation from Paul (the various Greek forms of the interpolation being 
influenced largely by the variants in Paul), and is thus an early witness 
to the presence in Paul of v. 1%¢ (Dob.). 

The question may be considered as still unsettled. Conybeare (RTP. 
1908, 375) seems to agree with Charles; Burkitt (JTS. 1908, 138) and 
Plummer (Matthew, 1909, xlvi) dissent; as does also Dob. (48), who, how- 
ever, prefers (115) to leave it, in the present state of investigation, 
“ganz unsicher.” Lock (HDB. IV, 746a) surmises that the “use of the 
phrase in the Test. «it Patr. perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped 
rabbinical formula for declaring God’s judgment,” but does not adduce 
any rabbinical parallels. Rénsch (ZWT. 1875, 278 f.), according to 
Dob., finds the origin of both Levi 6" and our verse in a divergent 
conception of Gen. 354: (cf. also Jub. 30%). Burkitt (op. cit.) regards 
the text of Levi as “a Christian interpolation or at any rate as hav- 
ing been modified in language by the translator or by an editor who 
was familiar with 1 Thess.” : 


(4) The Intended Visit (217-2), 


These verses are to be joined closely to the succeeding sec- 
tions of the epistolary thanksgiving, viz., the sending of Timothy 
(3'°), his return with a report on the whole favourable, though 
there were some deficiencies in their faith (3%!°), and the prayer 
that the apostles might be able to come back to Thessalonica 
(34-18), The emphasis upon the fact that they wanted to re- 
turn, that Satan was the only power to hinder them, that Tim- 
othy, the trusted companion, is sent to take their place, and that 
they are praying God and Christ to direct their way to them, 
intimates rather strongly that 217-313, with its warm expressions 
of personal affection, is an apology for Paul’s failure to return 
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(cf. especially Calv.), prompted by the fact that the Jews (vv. 1®1°) 
had insinuated that he did not return because he did not want 
to return, did not care for his converts, an assertion which had 
made an impression on the warm-hearted and sensitive Thessa- 
lonians, in that it seemed to lend some colour to the criticism 
of Paul’s conduct during his visit. 


Although 217-319 is a unit, we subdivide for convenience as follows: 
The Intended Visit (217-2°); The Sending of Timothy (3'*); and Tim- 
othy’s Return and Report (31°). 


To allay their doubts, the readers are reminded (vv. 17°) that 
the apostles from the very moment that they had been bereaved 
of them were excessively anxious to see them, that Paul es- 
pecially, the centre of the Jews’ attack, had wished, and that too 
repeatedly, to see their faces again. Indeed, nothing less than 
Satan could have deterred them. Far from not caring for them, 
the missionaries insist, in language broken with emotion, on 
their eagerness to return, for is it not, they ask, above all, the 
Thessalonians who are the object of their glory and joy both 
now and in that day when the converts, having finished their 
race, will receive the victor’s chaplet. 

11Now we, brothers, when we had been bereaved of you for a short 
time only, out of sight but not out of mind, were excessively anxious 
to see your faces with great desire, '*for we did wish to come to you— 
certainly I Paul did, and that too repeatedly—and yet Satan stopped 
us. For who is our hope or joy or chaplet to boast in—or is it not 
you too—in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he comes? *°In- 
deed it is really you who are our glory and our joy. 

17. sjpeis Sé. While 6¢ introduces a new point in the letter, 
the apology for his absence, it is also adversative, introducing a 
contrast not with duets (v.14) but with the Jews (vv. 11%; so 
Liin.). Over against the insinuation that Paul did not wish to 
return, that his absence meant out of mind as well as out of 
sight, he assures the distressed readers, with an affectionate ad- 
dress (a5eAdo/), that he had been bereaved of them (amroppa- 
vobévtes is temporal, not both causal and temporal) only for 
a moment, a bodily absence that did not betoken forgetful- 
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ness, when he and his companions were excessively anxious to 
return. 

aroppaucbevres. Paul is not only Tpodds (v.7), vnmeos (v.”), 
and waTnp (v. "), but also, if with Th. Mops. we press the meta- 
phor here, opfaves; for although opdaves is used “with some 
latitude of reference” (Ell. who notes inter alia Plato, Phaed. 
239 E), yet the specific reference is here quite pertinent, as Chrys. 
insists: “He says not yopicOevtes tudv, not Sactracbevtes 
buoy, not Suactavtes, not amoreaevtes, but amophancbvtes 
vpav, He sought for a word that might fitly indicate his mental 
anguish. Though standing in the relation of a father to them all, 
he yet utters the language of orphan children that have pre- 
maturely lost their parent” (quoted by Lillie, ad loc.). 


dropgavitestar is found only here in Gk. Bib. Wetstein notes it 
in Aeschylus, Choeph. 247 (249). dpeavitecbat (not in Gk. Bib.) takes 
the gen. The éxé with busy is in lieu of a gen. of separation; cf. 2 Clem. 
23: Eonuos and tod Oeod, and Bl. 40%.—dSeAgot frequently as here (cf. 21 
4! 10. 13 51. 12. 25) but not always (14 2% 4 37 54) marks the beginning of 
a new section. 


Tpos Katpov Spas, This idiomatic expression for a very short 
time is to be connected closely with aropfaucbétes. Calvin 
observes: “Tt is not to be wondered at if a long interval should 
give rise to weariness or sadness, but our feeling of attachment 
must be strong when we find it difficult to wait even a very short 
time.” And the reason for the emphasis is that the Jews had 
insinuated that Paul had no intention to return, no affection to 
inspire such an intention. 


The phrase xed¢ xatpdy Seas, only here in Gk. Bib. appears to cor- 
bine the classic xpd¢ xatedv (1 Cor. 7° Lk. 88; Pr. 53 Sap. 44) and the 
later xebs Sav (2 Cor. 78 Gal. 2° Phile. 15 Jn. 5%); it is perhaps a Lat- 
inism in the xowvh; cf. momento horae. 


Tpoo@T ov Kapdia, “In face not in heart”; physically but 
not in interest; “out of sight not out of mind” (Ruther.). The 
phrase is interjected in view of the assertion of the Jews that 


Paul’s absence is intentional not enforced. 
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We have not t@ cthuate odx év mvebuate (cf. 1 Cor. 5°), not tH capxt 
od tH avebpatt (cf. Col. 25), but, as in 2 Cor. 5%, xeocwmy ob xapdig. 
On the idea, cf. 1 Reg. 167: &vOpwrosg Setar cic todcwmoy 6 dé Debs els 
xaodlay. 


mepiscotépas éomovddcapev xT, No sooner had we been 
separated than we became “‘anxious out of measure to see your 
face with passionate desire” (Ruther.). The verb receives two 
parallel modifiers, mepiaooTépws, in the elative sense of “exces- 
sively,” and év 1ToAdq érvOupia, The repetition of a similar 
idea and the resumption of éo7rovddoaper in 7)0edjoaper (v. 38) 
serve to indicate not tautology, and not simply intensity of af- 
fection, but a tacit defence of Paul against the slanders of the 
Jews. 


Since in later Gk. the comparative tends to usurp the function of the 
superlative, while the superlative tends to become an emphatic positive 
(Bl. 113; Moult. I, 78, 236), it is probable that meptacotépws is here not 
comparative but elative as in 2 Cor. 7" (meptecotépws uagrAoy) and 715 
(where Bachmann (in Zahn’s Komm.) notes a similar use in BGU, 380"). 
meptco@¢ does not occur in Paul; aeprocotépws is found chiefly in 
Paul -(cf. 2 Cor.).—Interpreters who hold strictly to the comparative 
force of xeptscotépws¢ explain the meaning variously (see Lillie, ad loc.). 
(x) “The more fervently did we endeavour, as knowing the perils that 
beset you” (Fromond, Hofmann, Schmidt, Schmiedel); (2) the love 
of the apostles “instead of being lessened by absence was rather the 
more inflamed thereby” (Calvin, Lillie, Lft.); (3) “the repeated frus- 
tration of his attempts to get back to Thessalonica, far from deterring 
Paul from his intention, have rather still more stirred up his longing 
and increased his exertion to visit the believers in Thessalonica” (Born.; 
cf. Find. Wohl. Mill.).—Other expositors, taking meptocotépws as elative, 
find the reference in the confidence of Paul that the separation being 
external cannot in God’s purpose be for long, a fact that prompts the 
eagerness to overcome the separation (cf. Dob. who refers to Phil, 
14. 28),—onovdkter (Gal. 21° Eph. 4°) is always in the N. T. and oc- 
casionally in the Lxx. (Judith 13 ” Ts. 218) construed with the infin- 
itive. 1d nodcwnov dudv iSetv (31°; of. Col. 211 Mac. 73°) = bude idetv 
(38; Rom. 1 1 Cor. 167, etc.), as in P. Par. 47 (Witk. 64).—émOuple 
is used here and Phil. 1% in a good sense. On xoAAF, see on 15. The 
phrase év noAAf éxiOuulg is not the cognate dative (Lk. 2215 Gal. 51?), 
though this dative is common in Lxx. and occasional in classic Gk. (¢f. 
Conybeare and Stock, Septuagint, 60-61). Note the various expressions 
of desire: onovddCetv, éxtOuula, Béretv, ed5oxety (31) and étnoQetv (3°). 
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18. cudti jOeAjcapev KTrA. “For we did wish to come to 
you.” éo7ovddcapev becomes 7Oedjcapev and Td rpdowrov 
ideiv becomes éAOeiv mpds buds; the parallel expressions are 
virtually synonymous. The repetition is purposed, for he is de- 
fending himself and his associates; hence also he adds, “and 
Satan stopped us.” Inasmuch, however, as the Jews had singled 
out Paul as the chief offender, he interjects éy@ wév ILadyos, Kat 
amaf «at 8%, In the light of dra€ «at 8&6 (Deut. 9% 1 Reg. 27 
Neh. 137° 1 Mac. 3°), the first cal may be ascensive, and the in- 
terjected phrase as a whole be translated: “ Certainly I Paul did 
(70€dnoa €dOeiv) wish to come, and that too repeatedly.” 


St6ct here as v. * is not “wherefore” (3:6; so D°EKL) but “because’’; 
a comma suffices after éxOuutg. Oédewv (cf. 4! IT 31° x Cor. 167) occurs 
in Paul about twelve times as often as BobAecOat. In Paul it is difficult 
to distinguish between them, though @éAetv seems to pass into “wish,” 
while @odAecOat remains in the realm of “deliberate plan.” Had Paul 
here intended to emphasise distinct deliberation, he would probably 
have used @otdAecbat asin 2 Cor. 115 The actual resolve following 
onovdatery and Oédety comes first in ndSoxhoarev (31).—wév occurs in 
every letter of Paul except II and Phile.; in about one-third of the 
instances it is solitariwm—Apart from the superscriptions and the 
donaswos (II 317 1 Cor. 16% Col. 418; cf. Phile. 19), TladXo¢ appears in 
every letter of Paul except Rom. and Phil.—For gym péy, of. r Cor. 53; 
for éy Iabdoc, 2 Cor. 10! Gal. 52 Eph. 31 Col. 12% Phile. 19. 

The meaning of xa) &xat xad 3fc, a collocation found in Gk. Bib. only 
here, Phil. 41° and Neh. 132° (xe-a; the correct reading is &maE xa Sf), 
is uncertain. Usually the four words are taken together to mean an 
indefinite succession of occurrences, “often,” “repeatedly” (e. g. Grot. 
Pelt, Lft. Wohl. Dob.), or else, definitely (cf. Herod. IT, 121, III, 148, cited 
by Wetstein on Phil. 41 and Plato, Phaed. 63 E init.: xa X¢ nab tolo= 
“both twice and thrice’”’), “both once and twice, that is, twice” (Mill.). 
Zahn, indeed (Introd. I, 204 f.; of. Find.), conjectures that Paul at- 
tempted to return first when in Bercea and a second time when waiting 
in Athens for Silvanus and Timothy. In the Lxx., however, we have 
simply &xaé xat 86 which in Deut. 9! t Reg. 1739 and Neh. 132° invites 
the translation “often,” “repeatedly,” and which in 1 Mac. 339 (Os 
d&ra& xat Sic) appears to mean xabds det, “as usual.’”? Similar is the re- 
curring phrase &>¢ &ma& xod &nat (1 Reg. 31° 2025 Judg. 1620 20%. 31) which 
seems to mean xalds det (Judg. 162° A) or xat& 7d elwOdc (Num. 24!). 
If the phrase in our passage is not xa drat xat déc but &nak xad 8kc, 
then the first xat is ascensive: “and (xa!) what is more, repeatedly 
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(&naé xad 3{c)”; and light is thrown on Phil. 41: Sct nat év Ocacarovinn 
nar Frat nar Ste elc thy yoelav por Exéuate, which is to be rendered 
not, “for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my need,” 
but, taking xot...xat correlatively (¢f. Ewald, ad loc., in Zahn’s 
Komm.), “for both (when I was) in Thessalonica and (xat) repeatedly 
(&na& xad 8{c) (when I was in other places) you sent to my need.” The 
point of Phil. 41° is thus not that the Philippians sent help frequently 
to Paul in Thessalonica but simply sent help to him there (probably on 
their own initiative) and frequently elsewhere. 


ar évécorpev Huds 6 Latavas. “We were anxious to see you, 
we did wish to come to you, and yet Satan stopped us” (pas, 
that is, Paul and his two associates). The context gives an ad- 
versative turn to the copula (Vulg. sed). What particular ob- 
stacle Satan put in the way of their return, Paul does not tell 
us. Satan, however, did not thwart all of them permanently; 
they are able to send one of their number, Timothy, from Athens; 
and they are confident that God and Christ, to whom they pray 
(31) will direct their way to Thessalonica. 


The reference to the work of Satan has been variously interpreted. 
(x) The illness of Paul is thought of as in 2 Cor. 127 (so Simon, Die Psy- 
chologie des A postels Paulus, 1897, 63). But as Everling remarks (Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Ddmonologie, 1888, 74), the theory of ill- 
ness does not fit Silvanus and Timothy. (2) Satan prevented them from 
returning in order to destroy the spiritual life of the converts and thus 
rob Paul of his joy in their chaplet of victory at the Parousia (so Ka- 
bisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 1893, 27f.)- But as Dibelius (Die 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 56) observes, the chaplet of 
victory will be theirs if they continue steadfast under persecution; and 
furthermore, to make the victory sure, Paul himself need not return 
to Thessalonica (cf. 31-8). (3) Satan inspired the Politarchs to compel 
Jason and his friends to give bonds for the continued absence of Paul 
(so Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 240; McGiffert, A postolic Age, 249; 
Find. and others). This explanation, however, “renders it difficult to 
see why the Thessalonians did not understand at once how Paul could 
not return” (Moff.), and takes the force out of the insinuations of the 
Jews. (4) Hence it is safer to leave the reference indefinite as Paul does 
(Everling, Dibelius, Mill.), or at most to think of “the exigencies of 
his mission at the time being” (Moff.). 

Zyxéntety occurs in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only Gal. 57 Acts 244; évx6n- 
ceadat only Rom. 15” 1 Pet. 3’. GF here and some minuscules in Gal. 5” 
read dvéxoev (Sap. 18% 4 Mac. 13°; cf. 1358). The Satan of Job, 
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Zech. and 1 Ch. 21 is rendered in Lxx. by (4) 8:&GoA0¢ except Job 2° (A) 
which like Sir. 2127 has 6 Detavés. For Darky, cf. 3 Reg. 11 8, In Paul, 
6 Datavés (JI 2°; always with article except 2 Cor. 127) is 5 metedtwv 
(35), & xovnpds (II 3°), 6 Bede tod abvoc tobtou (2 Cor. 44), 6 &pxwy ths 
eEoustac tol d&époc, tod nvebuatos tod voy évepyotvros gv tots vlots THs 
aneBlas (Eph. 2’). On demonology in general, cf. Bousset, Relig.2 
381 f. and J. Weiss in PRE. IV, 408 ff.; in Paul, the works of Ever- 
ling and Dibelius noted above. 


19-20. Tis yap judy KTrA. In reply to the insinuation that 
he does not return because he does not care for his converts, Paul 
insists, with a compliment to their excellence, that he wanted 
to come to them because they are really his glory and his joy. 
As he thinks of them now and as he looks forward to the day when 
Jesus is to come, when the Christian race in over, and the Thes- 
salonians receive the triumphant wreath, he sees in them his 
hope and joy, and in their victory his ground of boasting. His 
words are broken with emotion: “For (yap introducing the mo- 
tive of the ardent desire to return) who is our hope and joy and 
chaplet of boasting ?” The answer is given in v. 29° Duta aul 
anticipates by an interjected affirmative question: “Or is it not 
you as well as (ka/) my other converts ?”” The kal before Dpels 
is significant (cf. Chrys.): “Can you imagine that the Jews are 
right in asserting that we do not care for you as well as for our 
other converts?” This said, he finishes the original question 
with the emphasis more on hope than on joy: “before our Lord 
Jesus when he comes?” And finally he repeats the answer im- 
plied in # ovyi Kat dyeis, but without kat, in v. 2: “Indeed 
(yap = certe, as Calvin notes) it is really (€o7e) you who are our 
glory and our joy.” 


tls = “who” (Rom. 8°); on tic yéo, cf. 1 Cor. 24 47 216 = Rom. r1°*, 
As the hope is present, éort is to be supplied; tyav goes with the three 
nominatives. % is usually disjunctive but sometimes the equivalent of 
a copula (BI. 77); it appears in all the Pauline letters; cf. 4 odx o%date 
(Rom. 11? 1 Cor. 62 #-) or émeytv@axete (2 Cor. 135); & here omits 4. 
odxt is used frequently by Paul, chiefly in interrogative sentences (cf. 
Rom. 3%°).—otégavos (Phil. 41; 2 Tim. 48 1 Cor. 95) is here not the 
royal crown (2 Reg. 1230 1 Ch. 202 Zech. 61. 4 Ps. 203; see Mayor on 
Jas. 1 and Swete on Mk. 1517 Rev. 21°) but the victor’s wreath or 
chaplet; Deiss. (Light, 312) notes a second-century A.D. inscription in the 
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theatre at Ephesus: jywvlcato &yavacg tpeetc, Eotépn 300. xavyhoews 
(obj. gen.) is the act of boasting. naxpn nwy is rendered variously in 
Lxx.: ovépavog xauxtsews (Ezek. 16 23% Pr. 16%), tougis (Pr. 4°), 
x&ddoug (Is. 62%), 86Ens (Jer. 1318) and &yaAAtduatos (Sir. 6; so A in 
our passage). 


éumpoobev etd. Paul’s hope for his converts will be realised 
when they come “before our Lord Jesus,” that is, éumrpoo ev Tov 
Brwatos ToD Xpuotov (2 Cor. 51°; cf. 1 Thess. 1° 3% and contrast 
3°), as €v TH TMapovolg avTod explains. When Jesus comes, ar- 
rives, is present, they will receive not opy7 (as the Jews of v. 1°) 
but cwrnpla (5°). 

xapoucte is used untechnically in 1 Cor. 1617 2 Cor. 7%? 101° Phil. 126 
212 (cf. Neh. 2° Judith ro'# 2 Mac. 8" 5 3 Mac. 317). Whether the tech- 
nical use (2° 31 415 52° II 2! ® x Cor. 15%; cf. below II 2° of 6 &vou.os) 
is a creation of the early church (Mill. 145 ff.; Dibelius) or is taken over 
from an earlier period (Dob.) is uncertain. (Test. xii, Jud. 223 ws tis 
mapovctas Qc0d chs Stxatoctvns is omitted by the Armenian; ¢f. 
Charles). Deiss. (Light, 372 f.) notes that in the Eastern world rapoucta 
is almost technical for the arrival or visit of a king (f. also Mt. 215 
Zech. 9° Mal. 3) and that while the earthly king expected on his arrival 
to receive a otégavog xapouctac, Christ gives a otégavog to believers 
éy ch napouclg abtod.—d xboros Tudy "Inootg (31: 3 IL 18 Rom. 167° 
1 Cor. 54 2 Cor. 1) is less frequent in Paul than 6 xdetos Hudy 71. X. (13 
59, 28. 28 IT 23. 14. 16 318 Rom. 5! ¥ 15% 30 1 Cor. 2? 7#- 1557 2 Cor. 13 

8° Gal. 64 18 Eph. 1% 17 520 6% Col. 1*); hence GF add here Xototod. 


_ tpeis ydp éoré etd. “Indeed it is really you who are the 
objects of our honour and our joy.” éote is significantly ex- 
pressed, not to contrast the present with the future (Flatt; see 
Lillie, ad loc.) or with the past, but to contrast the reality of 
Paul’s affection for his converts with the falsity of the insinua- 
tions of the Jews. apa is repeated from v. ”. d0€a is new, and 
may mean “glory” or “honour.” In the latter case, the point 
may be that he does not demand honour from them (v. §) but 


does them honour. 


(s) The Sending of Timothy (3'*). 


Although Satan had frustrated the immediate realisation of 
their desire to return, he was unable either to quench that de- 
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sire (3) or to prevent the sending at least of Timothy. It is 
probable, as Calvin has observed, that vv. are apologetic, but 
precisely what the situation is to which Paul speaks is uncertain. 
We may suppose that the Jews had alleged not only that the 
missionaries, and Paul in particular (2!8 35), had purposely left 
the converts in the lurch with no intention of returning, but 
also that the fact of Gentile persecution was evidence of the false 
character of the gospel preached (see on v. “). Reports of these 
slanders may have reached Paul and stimulated his eagerness to 
return. Unable himself to go back at once, he, with Silvanus, 
determines to send Timothy, a trusted friend, in his stead, and 
that too at no small cost, for he himself needed Timothy. The 
purpose of the sending is to strengthen and encourage the con- 
verts in the matter of their faith and thus prevent their being 
beguiled in the midst of their persecutions. As Paul had been 
singled out by the Jews as the object of attack, he is at pains to 
add that he too as well as Silvanus had sent to get a knowledge 
of their faith, for he is apprehensive that the Tempter had 
tempted them and that his work among them would turn out to 
be in vain. To the insinuation that their sufferings proved 
that the gospel which they had welcomed was a delusion, he 
tacitly replies, with an appeal to their knowledge in confirma- 
tion of his words (o/date vy. #4, as in 2-12), by saying that Chris- 
tianity involves suffering, a principle to which he had already 
alluded when he predicted affliction for himself and his converts, 
—a prediction which, as they know, was fulfilled. 

‘Wherefore, since we intended no longer to endure the separa- 
tion, we resolved to be left behind in Athens alone, ®and sent Tim- 
othy, our brother and God’s co-worker in the gospel of Christ, to 
strengthen you and encourage you about your faith, *to prevent any 
one of you from being beguiled in the midst of these your afflic- 
tions. For you yourselves know that we Christians are destined to 
this; *for when we were with you we were wont to tell you before- 
_ hand: “We Christians are certain to experience affliction,” as 
indeed it has turned out and as you know. 

‘Wherefore, I too, since I intended no longer to endure the sepa- 
ration, sent him to get a knowledge of your faith, fearing that the 
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Tempter had tempted you and that our labour might prove to be in 
vain. 

1. 8:6 unxéti xTr. Since, after the shortest interval, we were 
anxious to see you because of our love for you, and since the 
immediate accomplishment of our desire was frustrated by Sa- 
tan, “so then (66 summing up the main points of vv. 179), 
since we intended no longer to endure +0 amopdavilecOa ad’ 
buav, we resolved (nddoxjoapev being the climax of éo7rovddca- 
Hev (v.17) and 70eAncaperv (v.18)) to be left behind in Athens 
alone.” The words katarePOjvat... wdvot are emphatic, as 
Calvin observes. It was at some cost to Paul and Silvanus that 
they determined to be left behind, and that too alone, parting 
with so trusted and necessary a companion as Timothy. Sucha 
sacrifice was an unmistakable testimony to their affection for 
the converts. “It is a sign of rare affection and anxious desire 
that he is not unwilling to deprive himself of all comfort for the 
relief of the Thessalonians” (Calvin). 


36 (511), like St& todto (v.5 which resumes 8:6 here) and écte (414), 
retains its consecutive force, even if it has lost its full subordinating 
force. B reads 8:6t, the only case in the N. T. epistles where 86 is 
exchanged for d:6te (Zim.); the reading of B may be due to wnxére 
(Weiss) or to 8tétt in 218 (Zim.).—On pyxétt, cf. v. Rom. 68 2 Cor. 515, 
etc. If the classic force of wh with participles is here retained, then a 
subjective turn is to be given to wyxéu: “as those who”; if not, 
unxétt = odxétt. For the usage of uy and od in later Gk., see BMT. 485, 
Bl. 751, and Moult. I, 231 f.—otéyetv, a Pauline word used with the 
accus. expressed (x&vtx 1 Cor. 9! 137) or unexpressed (here and v. 5) 
occurs elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Sir. 817: 08 duvqcetat Adyoy otéEat. 
The classic sense “cover” and derivatively “shelter,” “protect,” “con- 
ceal” is found also in Polybius (e. g. IV, 82, VIII, 14°); the meaning 
Bactktery, Stoudvery (Hesychius), likewise in Polyb. (¢. g. II, 53%, 
XVIII, 184) fits all the N. T. instances better than “ward off” (which 
Wohl. here suggests); see especially Lft. ad loc. From Kypke (II, 213) 
down, Philo (in Flac. 526, ed. Mangey) is usually cited: pnxéte otéyerv 
Suvduevor tas évdelac. This passage has led many comm. to take 
otéyoytes here as = duveuevor otéyetv; but the pres. part. probably 
represents an imperfect of intention (cf. GMT. 38), and is equivalent to 
uéhrovees otéyety. For nidoxhoauev (SBP; e¢330x. ADGF) in the sense 
of “resolve,” see above on 2%. While it is not certain, it is probable 
that the resolve was made when Paul and his two companions were in 
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Athens. In this case, the independent account of Acts must be supple- 
mented by the inference that Silas and Timothy did come as quickly as 
possible to Athens (Acts 17" f-).—Except in quotations, Paul does not 
elsewhere use xataAetxetv. The similar SxoAetety occurs but once 
in Paul (Rom. 11? cit.). The phrases xatadetneoOat or broAetrecbat 
u.dvog are quite common in Lxx., being employed either in contrast 
with others who have departed (Gen. 3274 Judith 13? with Sxod.; cf. 
[Jn.] 8° with xataA.) or who have perished (Gen. 7%3 4258 Is. 326 402! 
t Mac. 13! with xetad.; Gen. 442° with daoA.). 

The “we” in vv. 1-5 is difficult (see on 11). Were it true that 0A(Weow 
(v. 8) refers solely to the persecutions that Paul experienced (Dob.), and 
that consequently the “we” of v. 4 refers to Paul alone, then it would be 
natural to take the “we” of v.1 as also referring simply to Paul, and 
to urge the consideration that a uévor which includés Silvanus weakens 
the argument. But it is by no means certain that @Atdecty (v.*) has 
in mind only Paul; furthermore, xe(ueQa (v.*) and wéddouev (v. 4) may 
refer to Christians in general, while jwev and rooedéyouey (v.4) include 
not only Paul but Silvanus and Timothy. Above all, éyé (v. °) is nat- 
urally explained (cf. 218) as purposely emphasising the fact that he as 
well as Silvanus had made the resolve to send Timothy, for the Jews obvi- 
ously had directed their criticisms mainly against Paul. Hence the 
subject of ndSoxqoawey and éxéudauey is Paul and Silvanus (cf. Mill.). 
—Failure to see the significance of the contrast between éy@ (v. 5) and 
the subject of éxéudauev (v.2) has led Hofmann and Spitta (Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des U rchristentums, 1893, I, 121 ff.), who 
tightly take the subject of ndSoxfhoauev (v.1) to be Paul and Silvanus, 
to infer that Paul (v. *) sent another person, unnamed, in addition to 
Timothy. But v.® speaks only of the return of Timothy, and the ob- 
vious object of &xeypa here as of éxéudapev (v.2) is Teu68coy. 


2. Tipodeov .. . cuvepyov tod Oeod Kr. Timothy, who has 
already been called an apostle (27), is here described not only 
as “our brother” (cf. 2 Cor. 11 Col. 1') but also, if the reading of 
D de Ambst. be accepted, “‘God’s fellow-labourer.” The sphere 
in which (Rom. 1° Phil. 4) he works with God is the gospel 
which Christ inspires (see on 14). The choice of such a repre- 
sentative honours the converts (Chrys.) and proves Paul’s in- 
clination to consult their welfare (Calv.). 

The reading of B (xat ouvepyéy), which Weiss and Find. prefer, 
yields excellent sense and attaches itself nicely to judy (cf. Phil. 225 
Rom. 16). But if it is original, it is difficult to account for tod 800 
in the other readings. If D is original, it is easy to understand (cf. Dob, 
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131) the suppression of the bold designation cuvepyd¢ tod Oeod (else- 
where only 1 Cor. 3°) by the omission of tod Oe00, the substitution of 
St&xovey for cuvepyéy in NAP, Vulg. (8:é&xovoy tod Oeod; fuld. domini), 
and the conflated readings of GF (xat dtéxovov xat cuvepydy tod 00) 
and D°KL, Pesh. (xat diéxovoy tod Oe0d xat cuveoydy t.dy).—ouvepybc, 
outside of Paul, appears in Gk. Bib. only 3 Jn. 8, 2 Mac. 87 145; in Paul 
it is used with pou (Rom. 16% 21 Phile. 24 Phil. 4%) or quev (Rom. 169 
Phile. 1; cf. 2 Cor. 8%), with a thing (2 Cor. 124 Col. 4"), and with 0205 
(only here and x Cor. 3°). Timothy is thus not simply “our fellow- 
worker” (Rom. 162) but “God’s fellow-worker.” Apart from SAPKL, 
et al., here, Paul does not call Timothy a 8i&xoves tod Oeod. 


2-3". eis 7d ornpiEa . . . To undva calvecOa KeTr. The 
primary purpose (es 7) of Timothy’s mission is to strengthen 
and encourage the converts in reference to (v7ép = 7rep/) their 
faith (18). The secondary purpose, dependent on the fulfilment 
of the primary, is to prevent any person (76 wndeva) from being 
beguiled in the midst of these their afflictions. Under the stress 
of persecutions, some of the converts might be coaxed away from 
the Christian faith by the insinuations of the Jews. In the phrase 
év tais OXipeow TavTass, év is primarily local, though a tem- 
poral force may also be felt. Since Paul says not #m@v but 
TavTals, it is evident that he is thinking not of his own but 
of his converts’ afflictions, as indeed duas and tudv (v. 2) inti- 
mate. Zahn (Introd. I, 218) observes: ‘The Tempter, who was 
threatening to destroy the Apostle’s entire work in Thessalonica 
(3°), assumed not only the form of a roaring lion (1 Pet. 5%), 
but also that of a fawning dog (Phil. 3%) and a hissing serpent 
(z Cor. 12°).” 


Paul uses réuxetv with efg 76 and infin. elsewhere v.5 II 2", with 
infin. of purpose (1 Cor. 16%; of. 1 Mac. 1317 (NV):2 Mac. 141), and 
with tv (2 Cor. 9% Phil. 21% 28; cf. Col. 48 Eph. 6”). It isa small matter 
who is the subject of otnet&a (cf. yv@vat v. 5), whether Paul or Timothy, 
for in the last resort Timothy is the agent of Paul’s purpose.—The col- 
location otnetGery and xapaxaAety occurs in the reverse order also in 
II 217; cf. Rom. 1% Acts 14% 1532.—Sxép here and II 2!= xeot (which 
D‘L here read); on rapaxadetv bxéo, cf. 2 Cor. 128.—byéc, to be sup- 
plied after mapaxadécat, is expressed by D°KL.—+td wh with infin., a 
good Pauline construction, is used appositively (Rom. 141% 2 Cor. 2!), 
predicatively (Rom. 14% with adjective), and as the object of detcbae 
(2 Cor. 10’). Here tb wndéve with infin. may be either in apposition 
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with cb otyetEat (Liin. Born. Find.), or the object of mapaxcAéoat 
(Ell. Schmiedel, Wohl. Dob.), or the infin. of purpose (Bl. 712), or 
better still, as in 4%, the infin. after an unexpressed verb of hindering 
(GMT. 811). 

The meaning of catveca (only here in Gk. Bib.) is uncertain. 
(x) The usual view, that of the Fathers and Versions, interprets it to 
mean “to be moved” (xtvetcOat, caredecOar) or “to be disturbed” 
(tap&kttecbat, DoouGetcbat); for the latter rendering, cf. Dob. who con- 
trasts otyoetGev (v.2) and othxew (v.8). (2) Lachmann (see Thay. 
sub voc.) conjectures from the reading of G (udev act evecbat) d&oatverv 
= not Aunety (Hesychius) but dokew = &ybecbar. (3) Nestle (ZNW. 
1906, 361 f. and Exp. Fimes, July, 1907, 479) assumes orévecbat = 
ovatvecbar (cf. Mercati, ZNW. 1907, 242) and notes in Butler’s Lausiac 
Hist. of Palladius (T'S. VI,? 1904) the variant cxavdaAro0els for ctavOetc. 
The meaning “to cause or feel loathing” fits all the passages noted by 
Nestle and Mercati (Dob.), but is not suitable to our passage. (4) Fa- 
ber Stapulensis (apud Lillie: adulationi cederet) and others down to 
Zahn (Introd. 1, 222 f.), starting from the Homeric literal sense of catvety 
“to wag the tail,” interpret oafvety in the derivative sense of “flatter,” 
“cajole,’” “beguile,” “fawn upon” (cf. Auschylus, Choeph. 194 (Din- 
dorf): cafvouat 8 bx’ éArtdog and Polyb. I, 80%: of rActotor cuvecatvoyto 
th dtaAéxt). This meaning is on the whole preferable; it fits ad- 
mirably the attitude of the Jews (cf. also Mill. ad Joc.). Parallels to 
catyecfat were gathered by Elsner (II, 275 f.) and Wetstein (ad loc.). 


3°-4, adtol yap olSate kTA. “TI mention these persecutions 
of yours, for (yap) you yourselves are aware (cf. 2) that we Chris- 
tians are destined to suffer persecution (e/ueOa; Calv. ac si 
dixisset hac lege nos esse Christianos). And I say you are aware 
that suffering is a principle of our religion, for (kal ydp v. 4 re- 
suming and further explaining ydp v. ?) when we three mission- 
aries were with you, we stated this principle in the form of a 
prediction repeatedly declared: “We Christians are certain to 
be afflicted.” And the prophecy has proved true of us all as 
you know (2°).” It is to be observed that Paul not only states 
the prophecy and its fulfilment, but also appeals to the knowl- 
edge of the readers in confirmation of his statement. This ap- 
peal, in the light of the similar appeals in 21, suggests that Paul 
is intending not only to encourage the converts but also at the 
same time to rebut the cajoling insinuations of the Jews who 
would coax the converts away from the new faith on the pre- 
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tence that persecution is evidence that the gospel which they 
welcomed is a delusion. 


stg tolto = el td OAlBecbar. xetuat ef¢ (Phil. 11° Lk. 294) does not 
occur in Lxx. (Josh. 48 is not a parallel); it is equivalent to téOequat els 
(Bl. 237; cf. Lk. 23 with Jn. 19%). Christians as such are “set,” 
“appointed,” “destined” to suffer persecution (cf. Acts 1422). In elvat 
meds (II 25 31°) as in mapetvar xpdg (Gal. 418 2° 2 Cor. 11°), me6¢ = 
“with,” “bei,” “chez” (cf. Bl. 43’). The phrase xat y&o te... Hucy 
recurs in II 31°. The imperfect nooeA¢youey denotes repeated action; 
mp6 is predictive as uéAAouev shows; cf. Gal. 5% 2 Cor. 13? Is. 4125; 
and below 4%. The ét before ¢Aouev may be recitative or may in- 
troduce indirect discourse unchanged. péAdAouey is followed by the 
present infin. here and Rom. 4% 8", It is uncertain whether péAAouev 
= xelueOa “are certain to” or is a periphrasis for the future (Bl. 624), 
“are going to.” The construction xa0d¢ xa... xaf is similar to that 
in 4°; “as also has happened,” corresponding to the prediction, “and 
as you know,” corresponding to their knowledge. The xat is implied 
in xa0a¢ and is sometimes expressed (4: & 18 511 IT 31), sometimes not 
(15 22, etc.). 


5. ova TobTo Kay@ xT. Contrary to the slanders which you 
are hearing, ‘“‘I too, as well as Silvanus, intending to stand the 
separation no longer, sent Timothy to get a knowledge of your 
faith.” ‘This verse obviously resumes v. !, though the purpose 
of the sending of Timothy is put in different language. As in 218 
(éy@ pév), so here the change from the plural to the singular 
(«ay@) is due to the fact that the Jews had singled out Paul as 
especially the one who, indifferent to the sufferings of the con- 
verts, had left them in the lurch with no intention of returning. 
The xa before éy® is emphatic, “I too as well as Silvanus.” 
That the object of érrepuaba is TicGeov is plain not only from v. ! 
but from v. ® which reports the return of Timothy only. 

Hn Tes émeipacey KTA, He sent to get a knowledge of their 
faith, “fearing that” (sc. poBovmevos, and cf. Gal. 4") the 
Tempter had tempted them, that is, in the light of v.%, that the 
Jews, taking advantage of the persecutions, had beguiled them 
from their faith; and fearing that, as the result of the tempta- 
tion, the labour already expended might prove to be fruitless. 
The aorist indicative é7e(pacev suggests that the tempting has 
taken place, though the issue of it is at the time of writing 
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uncertain; the aorist subjunctive yévnTa intimates that the 
work may turn out to be in vain, though that result has not yet 
been reached (cf. Gal. 2? un mas els Kevov tpéyw 7) Edpapor), 
The designation of Satan (218) as 6 wecpdfwv is found elsewhere 
in the Gk. Bib. only Mt. 4’; it is appropriate, for as Calvin 
remarks: proprium Satanae officium est tentare (cf. 1 Cor. 7°). 


The construction of wh mws xtA. assumed above (cf. BMT. 225 and 
Bl. 65%) is preferable to that which takes it as an indirect question (cf. 
Lk. 31%). The order of B thy buoy xlotty puts an emphasis on byay 
which is more suitable in v.7. On the subject of yv@vat, see on the 
subject of otnetEa v.%. ets xevéy, found in N. T. only in Paul, is a com- 
mon phrase in the Lxx. ¢. g. with ytvecba (as here; Mic. 1), toéyetv 
(Gal. 22 Phil. 21°), déxecbat (2 Cor. 61), elvar (Lev. 262°), and xomay (Phil. 
216; Job 2° 391° Is. 65% Jer. 285%). For 6 x6x0¢ huwy, see 13 and cf. x 
Cor. 1558. The designation of Satan as 6 retedtwy does not appear in 
Lxx. Test. xii, Ps. Sol. or in the Apostolic Fathers. 


(6) Timothy’s Return and Report (3%). 


The apprehension that induced Paul to send Timothy is al- 
layed by the favourable report of the religious and moral status 
of the converts and of their personal regard for him. From their 
faith which still kept hardy in trials, Paul derived courage to 
face his own privations and persecutions: “We live if you stand 
fast in the Lord.” ‘Transported by the good news, he cannot 
find adequate words to express to God the joy he has, as he prays 
continually that he might see them and amend the shortcomings 
of their faith. The exuberance of joy, the references to the visit 
(vv.%1°), the insistence that the joy is ov duds (v.*) and the 
thanksgiving wept vudy (v.*) imply that the insinuations of 
the Jews are still in mind. The Tempter has tempted them but 
they have not succumbed. To be sure the exuberance of feeling, 
due not only to their personal affection for him, but also to 
their spiritual excellence, does not blind his mind to the fact 
that deficiencies exist, to which in 4! #- he turns. 

‘But now that Timothy has just come to us from you and has 
brought us good news of your faith and love, and has told us that 
you have been having a kindly remembrance of us always and have 
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been longing to see us as we too to see you,—"for this reason, brothers, 
we became encouraged in you to face all our privations and perse- 
cutions through your faith, *for now we live if you stand fast in the 
Lord. %Indeed, what adequate thanks can we return to God for you 
for all the joy we express for your sake in the presence of our God, 
begging night and day most earnestly to see your face and make up 
the deficiencies of your faith. 

6. dpte dé €XOdvtos Tr. With o€ (cf. 27), a new point in the 
apologetic historical review of Paul’s acts and intentions since 
his departure from Thessalonica is introduced, the return and 
report of Timothy. The selection of material is still influenced 
by the criticisms directed by the Jews against Paul’s character 
and conduct. It is first stated that Timothy has but now (apt) 
come from them to Paul and Silvanus, a fact that makes clear, as 
Grotius has observed, that our letter was written not in Athens 
but in Corinth, and that too under the fresh inspiration of the 
report of Timothy. Although éA@ovrTos may be simply temporal, 
it is probably also causal, as Ova TodT0 (v. 7) which resumes the 
genitive absolute clause suggests. 


ott, which is to be joined with the gen. abs. (cf. 3 Mac. 618) and not 
with rapexAnOnuev, may refer either to the immediate present, “just 
now,” “modo” (cf. Mt. 918 Gal. 11° 42° 2 Mac. 918 (V) 3 Mac. 618) or to 
the more distant past, “nuper” (cf. IL 27 1 Cor. 13% 167; also Poole, 
ad loc.) The former sense is preferable here as no contrast between 
the now and a more distant past is evident in the context. 8¢ is not 
in itself adversative, but introduces either a new section (217 3", etc.) 
or a new point within a section (2'¢ 3”, etc.). &’ judy may be emphatic 
(Find.); it is from the Thessalonians that Paul desires news, and Tim~- 
othy comes directly from them, bringing with him a letter. That Sil- 
vanus is already with Paul is the intimation of quads (but cf. Acts 185). 


ebayyedioapévou KTr, The word itself reveals the character 
of the report; it is good news that the messenger brings. “Do 
you see the exuberant joy of Paul? He does not say amrayyel- 
AavTos (1°) but evayyeducapevov. So great a good did he think 
their steadfastness (SeSatwow) and love.” The first element 
in the good news is their excellence religiously (wéorus) and 
morally (aya7n); “in these two words, he indicates tersely totam 


pietatis summam” (Calvin). 
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ebay yeAtCecba, “to bring good news,” is a classic word (cf. Aristoph. 
Eq. 642 f.) found in Lxx. (2 Reg. 12° parallel with dvayyéAhety, Ps. 399 
Ts. 40° 527 608 611, etc.) and N. T. (chiefly in Pauline and Lukan writings; 
cf. Lk. 119 22° 318 etc.). Paul uses it either absolutely in the technical 
sense of preaching the gospel (1 Cor. 117, etc.), or with edayyéAvov 
(Gal. 1% 1 Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117), xfotty (Gal. 1%), tAodtog Xorotod, or 
with Christ as the object (Gal. 116; cf. Acts 542 835 1120 1718), On the 
word, see Mill. 141 ff. and Harnack, Verfassung und Recht, 199 ff.— 
&y&xn for Paul as for Christ fulfils the law on the ethical side (Rom. 13° 
Gal. 54). The comprehensiveness of its meaning is made clear in x Cor. 
131 ®- where the points emphasised are pretty much the same as those 
in Gal. 5”-3 and Rom. 12°! Paul speaks regularly of divine love to 
men (éyéxn tod Oeod IT 35 Rom. 55, etc.; tod Xprotod Rom. 8%; tod 
mvebyatos Rom. 155°), but he rarely speaks of man’s love to God (1 Cor. 
2° 85 Rom. 88) or Christ (1 Cor. 1622 Eph. 624). 


Kat Ore éxeTe pvelav KTA, The second element in the good 
news is personal; the Thessalonians have been having all along 
(éyeTe mavtote) a kindly remembrance of Paul, “notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the hostile Jews” (Mill.). This constant re- 
membrance is significantly revealed in the fact that they have 
been all the time longing (€mmoOodvtes; sc. mavtote) to see 
the missionaries as the missionaries have been (sc. wavrote éart- 
toOodpev idety and cf. 217 #-) to see them. 


éct naturally goes with elayyeArcauévou (cf. Acts 13%); the change of 
construction is more felt in English than in°Gk. But others supply 
sinéytog or Ag€yovto¢ (Jer. 201%) before 8tt.—Although mé&vtote some- 
times precedes (417 515- 1°) and sometimes follows the verb (22 216 J] rs. 1 
2%*), and hence could be here taken either with éximoQodyvtes or with 
éxety uvelay, yet the latter construction is to be preferred in the light 
of 1? and Rom. 1” (xotetodot pyetay ddtadelntwc). In this case, the 
present 2yete, because of the adverb of duration (x&ytote), describes 
an action begun in the past and still continuing at the time of speaking; 
and is to be rendered: “ And that you have had always,” etc. (cf. BMT. 
17).—éyaécg (515 II 216 17) means here as in Rom. 57 (Lft.) “kindly,” 
“pleasant.” It is doubtful whether éxtxoQety (a characteristic word 
of Paul; cf. Rom. 1" Phil. 22) differs greatly from xoety (a word not 
in Paul; cf Sap. 15° f- with 1519), On xaOdaee (24) with comparative 
nat, cf. 345 Rom. 46 2 Cor, 14, 


7, Sua TovTO mapekAHnOnpuev KTr. The good news dispelled the 
anxiety created by the situation in Thessalonica and gave him 
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courage to face his own difficulties. ‘‘Wherefore, because of 
the good news (8&4 Tobro resuming €AGdvTos KT).) we became 
encouraged (cf. v.2 mapaxahécat) brothers (217) in you (ep? bpiv) 
to face (é7/) all our privation and persecution through your 
faith.” The first émé denotes the basis of the encouragement; 
the second éz/ the purpose for which it was welcome; and the 
Sud the means by which it was conveyed, “through this faith of 
yours” (juav being emphatic; contrast vv. * *). 


Grot. and Lillie take the first éxt = “on your account”; the second 
éxt is local with a touch of purpose in it (cf. Bl. 43%). On xapaxahetabar 
ént, cf. 2 Cor. 1477; Deut. 32%* Ps. 891 134" 2 Mac. 7% OAtes is not 
distress of mind but as in 1° “persecution” (cf. 2 Cor. 12'°); dv&yxn is 
here not carking care (2 Cor. 9’) but “physical privation” (Lft.) as in 
2 Cor. 64: év OAtbecty, év dviyxats, év otevoxwolats; see further Job 
15% Zeph. 11% éxt ndon th (v.% 2 Cor. 14 74 Phil. 1%) is less frequent 
in Paul than év w&on th (II 2% 1°; 317 1 Cor. 15, etc.). Here and v. °, 
x&oy may be comprehensive, the instances of privation and persecution 
being regarded as a unit, or may express heightened intensity (Dob.). 


8. or. vov COpev tA. “Through your faith,” I say, “for 
now we live, if you stand fast in the Lord.” Though at death’s 
door constantly (Rom. 8°¢ 1 Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 6° 117), he feels that 
he has a new lease of life (recte valemus, Calv.), if their faith 
stands unwavering in virtue of the indwelling power of Christ 
(Phil. 4), notwithstanding their persecutions (cf. IT 1‘) and the 
beguilement of the Jews. 


On the late Gk. otfxety, built on gornxa, see BI. 17 and Kennedy, 
Sources, 158; and cf. Judg. 166 (B), 3 Reg. 8" (B; A has othyat), 
Ex. 14% (A; B has otfte), Rom. 144, etc. The phrase ovhxete ev xvely 
recurs in Phil. 42; on év, seer. The reading otxete (BAGF) is more 
original than othxnte (SD); on édv with indic., of. 1 Jn. 51° Mk. 11”. 
It is not the form (BMT. 242, 247) but the fact of the condition that sug- 
gests that Paul here speaks “with some hesitation. Their faith was not 
complete” (Lft. who notes doteohuata v. 1°). If this is so, vdv is not 
temporal but logical: “this being the case” (so EIl.). 


9, riva yap evyapiotiav xTr. The faith of the converts gave 
Paul and his associates not only life but joy (Chrys.), as yap, 
parallel to 67 and introducing a second and unqualified con- 
firmation of Sia THs tbuav mioTews, makes plain. This joy, 
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which is not so much personal as religious, and which therefore 
finds its constant outlet eumpoobev rod Oeod 1udv (Dob.), is 
so excessive that Paul is unable to give God that adequate thanks 
which is his due. Although it is pointed out, over against the 
insinuations of the Jews, that it is none other than the converts 
for whom (zrept dua@v) he renders thanks to God, none other 
than they who are the basis of his joy (él don rp xapa), and 
none other than they on whose account (& duds; cf. 15) he 
constantly expresses before the Christian God (6 Beds judv; cf. 
2?) his overwhelming feeling of joy, yet it is likewise indicated 
that it is God after all, not himself, not even the converts, that 
he must try to thank for their spiritual attainment. 


On the co-ordinating y&p in interrogative sentences, see B]. 788, ed- 
xaptotia, a favourite word of Paul, denotes for him not “ gratitude” 
(Sir. 374 2 Mac. 227) but. the “giving of thanks” (Sap. 1628 where it is 
parallel to évtuyydvety). dytar08t36vat, common in Lxx. and used by 
Paul either in a good sense as here and Ps. 11 5° (Grot.) or in a bad 
sense (cf. II 16 Rom. 121° Deut. 321), is probably stronger than éxo- 
Brd6var (515), and “expresses the idea of full, complete return” (Mill.). 
“What sufficient thanks can we repay?” (Lft.). Instead of t@ Oe@ 
(ABEKL), SDFG read xuptw, influenced doubtless by év xupt (v. 8); sim- 
ilarly & reads at the end of v.® cod xuetou hudv.—For xept dudv, B alone 
has xegt hydy, which is “sinnlos” (Weiss).—nept after Suvéuc0a évrano- 
Sodvat is like that with edyaprotety (z? II 18 28, etc.). éxt indicates that 
joy, full and intense (kon; contrast éxt xd&on Th avayxn v. 8), is the 
basis of the thanksgiving; cf. 2 Cor. 9'%. % before yatoouey stands not 
for é9’ 7 (cf. 2 Cor. 7"), but either for the cognate dative yae@ (Jn. 329 
Is. 661° B) or for the cognate accus. fy (Mt. 21° Is. 39? SA, 661° A, Jonah 
4°). 8 dSuas (Jn. 3°) is stronger than the expected é9’ buty (cf. yat- 
pety ext Rom. 161° r Cor. 136 1617 2 Cor. 7; Is. 392 Hab. 318 and often 
in Lxx.). Zunpoctey goes with yatoouey. 


10. vu«ros ., , Seduevor, It isin the atmosphere of intense joy 
that he prays unceasingly (vuerds kal nMEpas as 2°) and exu- 
berantly (drepexmepiccod as 5'*), not simply that he might see 
their face (as 2!7) but also that he might make up the deficien- 
cies of their faith (cf. v.8). Both his desire to return which has 
been the point of his defence since 2!” and his desire to amend 
the shortcomings of their faith are suffused by the spirit of joy. 
The converts are thus tactfully assured both of the genuineness 
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of his longing to see them and of his confidence that their imper- 
fections are not serious. In passing, it is worth noting that the 
enthusiasm of his feeling does not prevent him from being aware 
of the existence of moral defects,—an interesting side-light on 
the ethical soundness of his religious feelings. Seépevor, loosely 
attached to yalpopev, prepares the way not only for the prayer 
(vv. 4-18), namely, that God and Christ may direct his way to 
them (v. "), and that the Lord may increase their brotherly 
love and love in general (v. 1”) and strengthen them to remove 
their defects, but also for the exhortations (4! *-) in which there 
is a detailed and at the same time tactful treatment of the 
voTepH mata, 


dmepexneptccod is found in 5% (NAP; BDGF read ixepexneprosiic, 
a word occurring in 1 Clem. 20" but not in Lxx.), Eph. 32° and Test. xii, 
Jos. 175, but not in Lxx. It is stronger than nepracotéows (217) and 
Snepneptccss (in Gk. Bib. only Mk. 7%”) and é« xeptoood (Dan. (Th.) 
3%; Mk. 651 v.1.). See Ell. on Eph. 3° and cf. Ambst. abuntantissime. 
etc 6 introduces the object of Seduevor (BMT. 412). detour (Rom. 11° 
Gal. 4%, etc.), like gpwt&y (41 5” II 21 Phil. 43), is less frequent in Paul 
than napaxcAetv.—borépnua is found six times in Lxx., eight times in 
Paul, and once in Luke (Lk. 21‘); it indicates a lack and is opposed to 
meplocevua (2 Cor. 881). It is joined with évarAnpoby (x Cor. 1617 
Phil. 239; cf. Test. xii, Benj. 1151 Clem. 38*), reocavarAnoody (2 Cor. 9” 
11°) and évtavarAnpoty (Col. 1%) but not elsewhere in Gk. Bib. with 
xartaptitey. This word (Gal. 61 Rom. 9%, etc.; cf. TpoxataotiCery 2 
Cor. 9°), common in Lxx., means generally to render ottos, hence to 
“adjust” differences, “repair” things out of repair, “set” bows, “pre- 
pare” dishes, etc.; and here “make up,” “make good” that which is 
lacking to complete faith. Since, however, the sense “das Fehlende” 
passes imperceptibly into that of “Fehler” (Dob.), as indeed 1 Clem. 2° 
(where dotepqueta is parallel to raoantéuatax) and Hermas Vis. III, 2? 
(where it is parallel to duapthuata) suggest, we may translate either 
“make up the deficiencies of your faith” (Lillie) or “amend the short- 
comings of your faith” (Ruther.). 


Ill. PRAYER (31), 


With 6¢, introducing a new section in the epistolary disposi- 
tion of the letter, Paul passes from the superscription (1') and 
the thanksgiving (12-3!°) to the prayer (34-18). Both the desire 
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to see them (v. 1°) and the desire to amend the deficiencies of their 
faith (v. 1°) are resumed as he turns in prayer to the supreme 
court of appeal, God and Christ; but the emphasis in 3!“ js 
put less on the longing to see them (v. "), the apologetic inter- 
est underlying 2!7-3!, than on the shortcomings of their faith 
(vv. 218), the vorepypata of v.1°. This change of emphasis 
prepares the way for the exhortations (4! *-); in fact, when he 
prays that Christ may make them abound in brotherly love as 
well as in love (v.!”) and may strengthen them inwardly so that 
they may become blameless in saintliness when they appear be- 
fore God at the last day when Jesus comes attended by his 
glorious retinue of angels (v. 4), it is not improbable that he 
has more or less distinctly in mind the matter of ¢iraderdia 
(4°?) and dytacpds (43-8), to which, with Aou7rdy (41), he forth- 
with addresses himself. 

“Now may our God and Father and our Lord Jesus himself 
direct our way to you. “And as for you, may the Lord make you 
to increase and abound in love toward one another and toward all 
men, just as we too toward you, “in order that he may strengthen 
your hearts (so that they may be) blameless in holiness in the presence 
of our God and Father when our Lord Jesus comes with all his angels. 

11. avros dé 6 Beds eTr. Since S¢ introduces a new epistolary 
division, and is not of itself adversative, it is unnecessary to 
seek a contrast with the immediately preceding (v. 1°) or with 
the remoter words: “and Satan hindered us” (218). Indeed the 
prayer “to see your face” (v. 1°) is not contrasted with but is 
resumed by the prayer that God and Christ “may open up and 
direct our way to you de medio eorum qui moram fecerunt verbo 
nostro” (Ephr.). While it is striking that in Paul’s expressions 
of religious feeling, in superscriptions, thanksgivings, prayers, 
etc., the name of the Lord Jesus Christ stands next to the name 
of the Father (see on Ge@ tratpé, 11), usually after but sometimes 
before (II 2!° Gal. 12), it is even more striking that both names 
should be unitedly governed by a verb in the singular (avrds . . . 
KatevOvva; cf. II 216f-), The estimate of the lordship of Christ, 
explicit in Colossians, is latent not only in 1 Cor. 8° but here, a 
consideration that forbids (cf. Dob.) the taking of the ungram- 
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matical step of denying that aves here includes both God and 
Christ as the objects of prayer. 


Lillie, however, finds in 8¢ the idea both of transition and of slight op- 
position: “After all our own ineffectual attempts and ceaseless longings, 
may he himself, the hearer of our prayers (v. 1°), direct our way unto 
you, and then will all Satan’s hindrances be vain. (So Pelt, Schott, 
Liin.).” Characteristic of the prayers of I and IT is the abtds dé (Beds 
s% II 218; xderog 416 IT 216 318; of. 2 Cor. 81 s) instead of the simple 6 6é 
(026g Rom. 15%). These phrases (cf. also abtb¢ & vids 1 Cor. 1528; 
aitd tb mvedua Rom. 81% 2; adtbg 6 Datavaes 2 Cor. rr!) are, except 
Rev. 213 (adtb 6 0e6c), found in N. T. only in Paul. The adtéc is either 
reflexive or an emphatic “he” (cf. Moult. I, 91). On 6 x0ptog qy.oy 
*Incods (D omits Incodc; GFKL add Xoerotés), see on 21%, xatevOivery, 
rare in the N. T. (II 35 Lk. 17°) but common in Lxx., means “make 
straight,” “make straight for” (cf. 1 Reg. 62), and “guide,” “direct,” 
“prosper.” xateuOdvery 636v (or dta@huata) is likewise frequent in Lxx. 
(Ps. 5° Judith 128, etc.). On the np%c, cf. 1 Ch. 2918 2 Ch. 20% Sir. 49%. 
In Paul, apart from w} yévorro (fourteen times), the optative of wish- 
ing with the third person is found only in our letters (vv. 1-12 523 IT 217 
35: 18), Rom. 15% (followed by ei¢ 76 with infin.), and 15° (followed by 
va); see further Phile. 20 and BMT. 176. 


12. ipas 88 6 Ktpios KTA. The dé introduces a new point 
and is here adversative, as the emphatic position of vuas makes 
clear: “and as for you.” ‘Such is our prayer for ourselves; but 
you, whether we come or not (Beng.: sive nos veniemus, sive 
minus), etc.” (Lillie). This second petition, directed to the Lord 
alone (that is, not Oedés (A) but Christ, as DGF, which add 
*Inoods, interpret,—Christ who is the indwelling power unto 
love), has in view the votepyjpyata (v. 1). The love in which 
Christ will make them to increase and abound is defined both as 
guraderpia, a love which though present (49) needs to abound 
the more (41°2), and as yan, love to all men everywhere (515 
Gal. 6). As an example of love, he points to himself (1° II 3°; 
cf. Calv.): “As also (kabdrrep kal, v. °) we increase and abound 
(sc. the intransitive mrcovatopev Kal TEepiocevomev TH Ayan 
and cf. 2 Cor. 9°) toward you.” They are to love one another 
as he loves them. 


aheovatety, common in Lxx., is found in N. T. but once (2 Pet. 18) 
outside of Paul (cf. II 1*); it means “increase,” “multiply,” “abound.” 
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The transitive sense here is not infrequent in the Lxx. (e. g. Num. 26% 
2 Ch. 315 Ps. 49!* 70% Sir. 208 (A) 32! Jer. 371°). eprooedetv, frequent 
in N. T. and seven times in Lxx., is virtually synonymous with rcovdterv. 
The transitive occurs also in 2 Cor. 98; ¢f. 2 Cor. 4° Eph. 18. “Do you 
see the unchecked madness of love which is indicated by the words? 
He says nAcovécat and xeptocebcat instead of ab&hoar” (Chrys.; ff. 
IIT 1°), etc here, as in II 18, may be taken closely with «yarn, the article 
being tacitly repeated and the verbs construed with the dative as in 
2 Cor. 3° Sir. 112; or eis may be joined with the verbs (cf. mAcovéCery 
cig Phil. 417; neprocedety efg Rom. 37 515 2 Cor. 15, etc.), the dative 
designating the sphere in which they are to increase and abound (¢. 
meptocetety év Rom. 151% 1 Cor. 1558, etc.). 


13. es 70 ornpiEas xT. The purpose of the prayer (ets 7; 
cf. Rom. 15%) for love is that Christ (rv «dpuov is the sub- 
ject of ornpEa) may strengthen not their faith (v. ?) but their 
hearts, their inward purposes and desires, with the result that 
these hearts may be blameless (cf. 2!°) in the realm of holiness. 
The point appears to be that without the strong foundation of 
love the will might exploit itself in conduct not becoming to 
the ayvos, that is, specifically, as 43-8 suggests, in impurity. 
dywoovvn denotes not the quality (ayirns), or the process 
(ayaoes), but the state of being @yos, that is, separate from 
the world and consecrated to God both in body and in soul (5”8). 


Some comm. (e. g. Flatt, Pelt, Find. Dob.), influenced doubtless by 
v. *, where, however, the otnottat is specifically stated to be bxte tho 
totews buy, are inclined to think of the strengthening of faith to meet 
trials, a strengthening resulting in holiness. otypttew xaedtay (II 217 
Ps. 1118 Sir, 637 2916 Jas. 5°) differs from otnpttey bude (v. 2) only in 
the expressed emphasis upon the inner life; cf. repaxaAety with buds 
(v. 2) and with xap3tec (II 21”). There is no indication here of fear as 
the opposite of orypttey xapdtay (Sir. 2216 Ps. rz18) or of the thought 
of perfect love casting out fear (z Jn. 47 #-),  dudurrouc agrees with 
xaedtac; to be supplied is either Sore adt&s elvat or etc td elvat abt&e; 
of. SXoteAis (528), dveyxdqtous (x Cor. 18) or obuuoogoy (Ph. 321), The 
reading dudéurtws (BL. ef al.; cf. 219 5%) is due either to the verb or to a 
difference of spelling (Zim.). &ytétn¢ is rare in Gk. Bib. (2 Cor. 12 
Heb. 121° 2 Mac. 157); &ytwobvy is more frequent (Rom. 14 2 Cor. 7 
2 Mac. 3” Ps, 295 95° 96" 1445); and &ytaouds (43: + 7 IT 218) is still 
more frequent (about ten times in Lxx. and ten times in N. T.; cf. Rom. 
6", etc.). BDEGF read &ytosbyn; § and the corrected B &ywobyn, 
“the usual change of o and w” (Weiss); but A has Stxatocbyp. On 
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the idea of holiness, see SH. on Rom. 17 and Skinner and Stevens in 
HDB. Il, respectively, 394 f. and 399 ff. 


éumpoobev xTr. Only those whose love inspires purposes that 
are blameless in the sphere of holiness will find the day of the 
Lord a day not of wrath (1!° 26) but of salvation (5°). In the 
light of v. 9, the reference might seem to be (cf. Chrys.) to a holi- 
ness not in the sight of men but “before our God and Father” 
(see on 1°); but in view of the next prepositional phrase, “in 
the coming of our Lord Jesus” (cf. 21°), it is evident that the day 
of the Lord is in mind when all must come before the 84a of 
Christ (2 Cor. 51°) or God (Rom. 14!°) or both, when the same 
Father who demands holy love will test the hearts to see if they 
are free from blame in the realm of holiness. 

peta Travtov Tov ayiov avtov, “With all his holy ones.” 
Whether yor refers to angels or to saints is uncertain. (1) In 
favour of “angels” is the immediate connection with Tapova ta, 
the time when Christ comes down from heaven at the voice of an 
archangel (4'°), wet’ ayyédov Suvapews avrov (IL 17). The pic- 
ture of the accompanying retinue of angels is similar to that in 
Mk. 8%8 Mt. 25% and Jude 14 = Enoch (Gk.) 1%. The avrod, as 
Mt. 1627 243! suggest, refers to Christ. Paul may have had in 
mind Zech. 14°: #&ee 6 KUptos pou Kal TravTes Ol Gryvoe MET aUTOD, 
(2) In favour of “saints” is the usage of the N. T. where, apart 
from this passage, aytoc = “saints”; the fact that TAVTES Ob 
dyvot is a common turn in Paul (cf. of &yvoe adTob Col. 126); 
and possibly the fact that Did. 16” interprets Zech. 14° of the 
saints. In this case, because of the difficulty of conceiving the 
surviving saints coming with the Lord at his Parousia, and be- 
cause of the difficulty, due to wdvres, of contrasting the de- 
parted and the living saints, it is necessary to place the scene 
implied by peta TavT@V KTA, not immediately at the Parousia, 
as the present context seems to suggest, but later, namely, at 
the judgment, when Christ comes with all his consecrated ones, 


now glorified, ¢umpooGev Tod Sxnpatos, 
(r) In favour of “angels” are Grot. Hammond, De W. Liin. Ed- 


ward Robinson (Lex. 1850), Schmiedel, Dob. Moff. Dibelius, and others; 
of. Ascen. Isa. 4¥ (with Charles’s note) and Ps. Sol. 174° (with note of 
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Ryle and James). (2) In favour of “saints” are, in addition to those 
who unnaturally construe pet& tév xd. closely with otnetéae (Estius, 
Flatt, Hofmann, Wohl. e¢ al.), Calv. Find. Briggs (Messiah of the 
Apostles, 85), Vincent, and others. (3) Still others (e. g. Bengel, Ell. 
Lillie, Lft. Mill.) include both angels and glorified men.—It is uncer- 
tain whether éuhy (NAD) is original (Zim.) or a liturgical addition (cf. 
Weiss, 104). WH. retain it in Paul only Rom. 153 1627 Gal. 618; Rom. 125 
9° 11% Gal. 1 Eph. 3% Phil. 47°. In the N. T., apart from the unique 
usage in the words of Jesus (where a single amen in the Synoptic Gospels 
and a double amen in John begins the utterance), duhy as in the O. T. 
is used at the end of asentence. In the Lxx., however, duhy is rare (e. g. 
1 Ch. 16% r Esd. 947 Neh. 513 86 Tob. 88 141° 3 Mac. 723 4 Mac. 18%); 
yévorto and &n0¢ also translate yx (cf. the various renderings of 
Luke, édn0dc, éx’ dAnfetac, tAny, vat, etc.). On the meaning of amen, 
see Massie in HDB. I, 80f. and H. W. Hogg in EB. 136 f. 


IV. EXHORTATIONS (415%), 


Formally speaking, Paul passes from the superscription (r!), 
thanksgiving (12-31°), and prayer (38) to the exhortations 
(41-5”); materially speaking, he passes from the defence of his 
visit (12-2!) and of his failure to return (217-31) to a tactful (of. 
4! 10 511) treatment of the shortcomings of the faith of the 
readers (31°; cf. 3% 213). These exhortations are not haphazard, 
but are designed to meet the specific needs of the community 
made known to Paul by Timothy and by a letter which Timothy 
brought. In fact, it would appear from 4° 13 51 (zrepl dé; cf. 
1 Cor. 7! 25 8! 721, etc.) that the Thessalonians had written spe- 
cifically for advice concerning love of the brethren, the dead in 
Christ, and the times and seasons. Three classes of persons are 
chiefly in mind in 41-5”: (1) The weak (4°8; cf. of dcOeveis 
514); (2) the idlers (of dtraKxtot 5") who have been the main in- 
struments in disturbing the peace of the brotherhood (4%-” 
5's of. 51%); -and.(3)- the: faintshearted (of dduydypuyor 514) 
who were anxious both about their dead (418) and about their 
own salvation (5!-1). The only distinctly new point, not touched 


upon in the previous oral teaching of Paul, is the discussion of 
“the dead in Christ” (413-18), 


For convenience, we may subdivide the Exhortations as follows: 
(x) Introduction (42); (2) True Consecration (4-8); (3) Brotherly 
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Love (49108); (4) Idleness (41-12); (5) The Dead in Christ (41*-18); 
(6) Times and Seasons (5!"); (7) Spiritual Labourers (512-18); (8) The 
Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and The Weak (52°); (9) Love (5144-5); 
(10) Joy, Prayer, and Thanksgiving (51*18); and (11) Spiritual Gifts 
(519-22). 


(1) Introduction to the Exhortations (41). 


In his introductory words, Paul appeals, in justification of his 
exhortations, not to his own authority but to the authority which 
both he and his readers recognise as valid, the indwelling Christ 
(ev xupi, ia xupiov), He insists that he is asking of them 
nothing new, and that what he urges conforms to the instructions 
which they have already received and which they know. Finally, 
in emphasising that they are living in a manner pleasing to God, 
he can only ask and urge them to abound the more. These open- 
ing verses are general; the meaning of TO Tas Set and Tlvas 
maparyyedias becomes specific in 4° *-. 

1Finally brothers we ask you and urge in the Lord Jesus that, as 
you have received from us instructions as to how you ought to walk 
and please God, as in fact you are walking, that you abound the 
more. For you know what instructions we gave you, prompted by 
the Lord Jesus. 

1. rourdv, aderpol. With dovrov, “finally,” a particle of 
transition often found toward the end of a letter (Grot.: locutio 
est properantis ad finem), and with an affectionate aderpol (cf. 
2 Cor. 134: Aovmdv, adeApor), Paul turns from the epistolary 
thanksgiving and prayer to the epistolary exhortation, from the 
more personal considerations to what remains to be said (Ambst. 
quod superest) about the deficiencies of the converts. 


The reading is uncertain. The prefixed +6 may be disregarded (Zim.); 
but as P in 2 Cor. 13% so most uncials here (SADEGFKL; WH.mg. 
Tisch. Zim. Weiss, Dob.) read Aorrby ody. Weiss (121) thinks that 
the omission of ody in B and in many minuscules and versions is due to 
a scribal error. Elsewhere, however, Paul uses both Aorréy (1 Cor. 116 
4? 2 Cor. 13") and 76 Rornov (x Cor. 72; plus &eAgot, IL 31, Phil. 48; or 
plus &eAgot you, Phil. 31). Epictetus prefers Aorndy to tb Aotndy (cf. 
Bultman, Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt, 1910, 101). If ody is read, 
the reference may still be in general to what has preceded (Lft.; cf. Dob. 
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who notes the odv in Rom. 12! Eph. 4}, etc.) and not specifically to 31, 
as many prefer (Ell.; cf. Lillie who remarks: ‘as working together with 
God to the same end”). For Aorrby ody in papyri, see Mill. ad loc. 
On the interpretation of vv. 11, see also Bahnsen, ZWT. 1904, 332-358. 


cpwTapev buas KTA. “In the Lord Jesus we ask and urge 
you.” On the analogy of twapayyé\Aopev Kal mapaxadodpev 
ev xupio 'I. X. (II 3”; cf. Rom. 14" Eph. 4!”), both verbs are to 
be construed with év xupi@ “Incod. In fact, épwrav and mapaxa- 
Aeiv are virtually synonymous (CEcumenius, apud Lillie: taurdv 
éorw kal icoduvapet), as the usage in papyri shows (cf. also Phil. 
4° Lk. 78% Acts 16%). The position of duds, after the first, not 
after the second verb, suggests not that the converts are in the 
Lord, which on other grounds is true, but that the apostles are 
in the Lord, the point being that the exhortation is based not on 
personal authority but on the authority of the indwelling Christ, 
which is recognised as valid by both readers and writers. 


On the phrase, cf. P. Oxy. 744 (Witk. 97): Epwtd ce xar mapanahd ce; 
and P. Oxy. 294 (Mill. Greek Papyri, 36): pwrts 8¢ ce xad napanaré. 
Like Seicbat, napaxadetv is used of prayer to Christ (2 Cor. 128); cf. 
P. Leid. K (Witk. 89): xapaxare 38 xad abtd¢ todcs Beobs. gowray like 
our “ask” and the Hebrew bxw is used in later Gk. for both “ ask a ques- 
tion,” “interrogare,” and “ask a favour,” “rogare” (cf. 2 Esd. 51° Ps, 1 363). 
The construction épwrév tva, only here in Paul but quite common else- 
where (cf. Mk. 726 Lk. 736; P. Oxy. 744151-), is analogous to TAPAXAAETY Tyce 
(II 3 1 Cor. 11° 16% 2 Cor. 95 128), On the éy in év (NA insert TQ) xvelep 
*Insod, cf. Rom. 14% Phil, 219 Eph. 115, and see on 11, 


iva... ta, With fa, Paul starts to introduce the object of 
the verbs of exhorting (BMT. 201); but before he gets to the 
goal he reminds the readers tactfully (1) that what he has to 
say is conformable to what they had received from him when he 
was with them; and (2) that they are in fact walking according 
to instructions received. When then he comes to the object of 


the verbs and repeats the iva, he can only ask and urge them to 
abound the more. 


Precisely what Paul intended to say when he began with the first 
tva, whether xeprnathte nad degoxyte 0, we do not know. Dob. ob- 
serves that the Clementine Vulgate and Pelagius (but Souter thinks 
not) read sic et ambuletis = ottws xa neptmatite, and take the second 
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tva in subordination to the first; a reading due to a corruption, within 
the Latin versions, of ambulatis. To avoid the pleonasm (Zim.), NAKL, 
et al., omit the first tv; KL, et al., further soften by omitting xa0d¢ 
Kar Teotwatette. 


Kabas mapeddBete xT. The first xaOes clause reminds them 
tactfully that what he has to say is not new but strictly conform- 
able («a9s) to the traditions and instructions which they had 
received (wapedaBere; cf. Gal. 191 Cor. 15!; IT 3° Phil. 4° Col. 2°), 
those, namely, as v.? notes explicitly, that he had previously com- 
manded 6a Tob xupiov. The teachings are here referred to gen- 
erally and in the form of an indirect question: “As to how (76 7@s) 
you ought to walk and so («a/) please God” (cf. Col. 1°). The 
kai is consecutive and “marks the apéoxewv as the result of 
the epirratetv” (Ell.; cf. Bl. 778). 


Paul as a Pharisee (Gal. 1) and as a Christian has his rapadbcetc 
(II 21° 36 Cor. 112) or ténog S:3ayxHs (Rom. 617; cf. 1617 1 Cor. 417 Col. 27 
Eph. 421). Although he attributes his gospel to the immediate inspira- 
tion of the indwelling Christ or Spirit, yet the contents of the gospel are 
mediated by the Old Testament (e. g. Rom. 32! 13°), late Judaism, words 
of Jesus (41°), and by the teaching of the primitive church (1 Cor. 1123 
153), On réc, see 1°; on 76 introducing indirect questions, cf. Rom. 876 
and Bl. 475; on tb xc, Acts 424; on nic det, IT 37 Col. 4% 


Kalas Kat tepirateite. This second tactful reminder, in- 
troduced by xa@as Kai (cf. 34), is thoroughly in keeping with 
v. 19 511 IT 34, and indicates of itself that the actual exhortation 
can only be for more such conduct. Hence the object of épwrayev 
Kal mapakanrovpev is, as expected: iva mepiccevnte uaddor, 
“that you abound even more in walking according to the in- 
structions received.” 


On gogoxety, see 24 and Deiss. NBS. 51; on meptocsdety w&AAov, see 
v. 10 and ef. 2 Cor. 3° Phil. 1. Paul uses regularly the present subj. of 
meptocebety (1 Cor. 141? 2 Cor. 8798 Phil. 128); but B, ef al., here and BD, 
et al., in Phil. 19 read the aorist subj. as in 2 Cor. 415. 


2. oidate ydp xTX. “For you know what instructions we 
gave you.” ‘yap strengthens and confirms the point already 
made in the first clause with a@@s (v.1). This explicit appeal to 
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the knowledge of the readers shows how concerned Paul is in 
insisting that he is making no new requests. 


“The emphasis, as Liinemann observes, rests on tfvas, and prepares 
the readers for the following toto, v. *” (Ell.). Not until we come to 
anéyecbat do we learn the content of td még det (v. 1) and tlyag (v. 2). 
—For y&p, cursive 33 reads 8é (cf. Gal. 413). ofSate y&e reminds us of 
the apologetic appeals in 15 21-2 5. 1 33. 4; here also the reference is 
apologetic, but in a different sense; Paul would have his converts feel 
that he is not issuing new and arbitrary orders, but orders already given 
and prompted by the indwelling Christ (8:& tod xuetov). xapayyehta 
is a military word occurring rarely in Gk. Bib. (literally in Acts 528 16%; 
of ethical orders, 1 Tim. 15 18 1 Clem. 423). 8:3dvor napay. is a late 
Gk. periphrasis for napayyéAdetv (a common word in Gk. Bib.; cf. 
v. “II 34#-) similar to S:d6vae évcoAhy for evtédreobat (f., in Jn. 14%, 
BL with SAD). 


dua Tod kupiov Incod. “Prompted by the Lord Jesus” (Lft.); 
loquente in nobis Spiritu Christi (Vatablus, apud Poole). The 
dvd designates the Lord “as the causa medians through which 
the tapayyedXiat were declared; they were not the Apostle’s 
own commands, but Christ’s (aoe eua yap, bnolv, & rapnyyera, 
QXN éxeivov TadTa, Theophylact), by whose influence he was 
moved to deliver them” (EIll.). 8a xupéov is grammatically 
different from but essentially identical with év cupiw; the former 
is dynamic both in form and in meaning; the latter is static in 
form but dynamic in force (see on 11). Christians are “in” 
Christ or the Spirit because Christ or the Spirit is in them as a 
Gveten energising activity. Since the divine is in them, it 

s “through” (dd) the divine as a mediating cause that they are 
empowered to do all things (Phil. 41°). The presence of both év 
xupio (v.1) and &a xupéov is here designed not to emphasise 
the apostolic authority of the writers but to point the readers to 
the divine source of authority which both readers and writers 
recognise as legitimate, the indwelling Christ. To be sure, Paul 
recognises his apostolic authority (2° II 3°); no doubt it had of 
itself immense weight with the Thessalonians; but here he in- 
sists that just as when he was with them (27) so now as he writes 
he is but one of them, relying as they do on Christ in them as the 
common source of divine authority. 
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Schettler, Die paulinische Formel, “ Durch Christus,’ 1907, gives an 
exhaustive study of 8& with Xetotod and its synonyms, 8e00 and xveb- 
watosc. While pressing his point somewhat rigorously, he succeeds in 
showing that 8% indicates causal agency, and that the phrase “through 
Christ” denotes the activity of the spiritual Christ as agent in crea- 
tion and salvation, and as an influence either in general or specifically 
in the life of prayer and the official legitimation of Paul (cf. AJT. 1907, 
690 f.). For this 8é, cf. 44 5911 22. A few minuscules (69. 441-2. 462) 
read here év xvotw ’I. (cf. II 3% where for év x. I. X., S°D°KL, et al., 
read 8:& x. "I. X.); on this interchange of év and &:&, see further Rom. 
5°f- 2 Cor. 120 518 f. Col. 116 19 f-, On éy dvduare (II 3° Col 317) and && 
tov dvduatos (1 Cor. 11°), see below on II 3°. 


(2) True Consecration (4-8). 


The divine exhortation (év xupim, v.1) and the divine com- 
mand (6va xupiov, v. 2) now becomes the divine will (@¢éAnpa Tod 
Geod, v. 3). The meaning of 76 7@s (v. 1) and Tivas (vy. 2) which 
are resumed by TovTo (vy. %) is first stated generally as “your 
consecration,” that is, ‘that you be consecrated.” This gen- 
eral statement is then rendered specific by two pairs of infinitives 
in apposition to 6 dyac ds budv, namely, améyeo Par and eidévas, 
KxTacOa and vmepBaivev, The principle is that true consecra- 
tion being moral as well as religious demands sexual purity. 
Along with the principle, a practical remedy is suggested: The 
prevention of fornication by having respect for one’s wife; and the 
prevention of adultery by marrying not in lust but in the spirit 
of holiness and honour. As a sanction for obedience, Paul adds 
(vv. %-8) that Christ punishes impurity; that God calls Christians 
not for impurity but for holiness; and that the Spirit, the gift 
of God unto consecration, is a permanent divine power resident 
in the individual Christian (53) so that disobedience is directed 
not against the human but against the divine. 


The appeal to the Spirit as the highest sanction in every problem of 
the moral life is characteristic of Paul; cf. 1 Cor. 6° and McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, 263 ff. The reason for presenting the Christian view of 
consecration involving a Christian view of marriage is to be found not 
simply in the fact that the converts had as pagans looked upon sexual 
immorality as a matter of indifference, but also in the fact that such im- 
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morality had been sanctioned by their own religious rites (see on dxa- 
Oaupcta, 2%). The temptation was thus particularly severe and some of 
the converts may have been on the point of yielding. The group as a 
whole, however, was pure, as 1° 3° and xa@d¢ xat nepenatette (v. 2) 
make plain. 


3God’s will is this, that you be consecrated, that is, that you ab- 
stain from fornication, ‘that each of you respect his own wife; that 
each of you get his own wife in the spirit of consecration and honour 
>not in the passion of lust, as is the case with the Gentiles who know 
not God, *to prevent any one of you from disregarding or taking ad- 
vantage of his brother in the matter. For the Lord is an avenger for 
all these matters, as indeed we have predicted and solemnly affirmed ; 
"for God has not called us Christians for impurity but to be conse- 
crated; *consequently the rejecter rejects not man but God who puts 
his Spirit, the consecrating Spirit, into you. 

3. TodT0 yap KTr. “Well, to be explicit, God’s will is this.” 
With the explanatory yap, 70 7 as and Tivas (v.*) are resumed by 
TovT9, a predicate probably, placed for emphasis before the sub- 
ject OéAnpa rod Geod; and are further explained in 6 dyacpds 
vpav. By saying “God’s will,” Paul lays stress once more on 
the divine sanction already evident in the introduction (vv. 1-2) , 
“in” and “through” the Lord Jesus. 


Though gytacuds Suey and é&néyecat are in apposition with ToUTO, 
it is yet uncertain whether todto is subject (Lft. and most comm.) or 
predicate (De W. Dob.). Since todto resumes the objects tb mH> and 
tlvac, and since the prompting subject is Christ (8:& tod xvelov) who 
expresses the will of God, it is perhaps better to take 0éAnua tod Bed 
as subject and todto as predicate. On todto yée, cf. especially 518; also 
415 2 Cor. 8!° Col. 32°, etc. In Paul regularly (except x Cor. 737 Eph. 2°) 
and in Lxx. frequently, 6éAnu« refers to the divine will. In Paul we 
have either tb @\nua tod beod (Rom. 12? Eph. 6°; with xet&, Gal. 14 
(cf. 1 Esd. 8°); or év, Rom. 11°); or 6éAnua Oe00 (518; with 8:&, Rom. 
15% 1 Cor. 11, etc.) like edayyéAtov Oe0d (Rom. 11). We expect here 
either td O¢Anua tod Oeod (A) or O4Anuc Beod (D; so BD in 518 where s 
has 0éAnu« tod G00). The omission of only one article here may be due 
to the influence of the Hebrew construct state (BI. 46°). But neither 
here nor in 5!8 is the total will of God in mind; multae sunt voluntates 
(Bengel). Paul does not use Bérnots; of. } O€Anots tod Beod (Tob. 1238 
2 Mac. 121¢), 
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6 deypac pos tpav = 76 bpas dydSecOa. God's will is “your 
consecration”; that is, either that you may be consecrated or 
better that you consecrate yourselves. The word aylac Los 
denotes both the process of consecration (as here) and the state 
of the consecrated (as vv.‘7; see SH. on Rom. 61%). The con- 
secrating power is God (58), Christ (1 Cor. 1 30), or the Spirit 
(v. II 2; cf. Rom. 15!*). Though in itself, as Vorstius (apud 
Poole) observes, ayiaopds is a general term, yet the immediate 
context, améyecOau .. . mopvetas, and the contrasts between 
dytacpds and maOos éiOupias (vv. **) and between ayia Los 
and axabapola (v. ”) suggest the restriction to impurity. 


In the N. T. &ytaoydc is chiefly in Paul; but only here do we have 
the article or the personal pronoun (cf. Ezek. 45). On év aytacnd, cf. 
vv. “7 Test. xii, Benj. ro! Ps. Sol. 17% 1 Clem. 35%; on éy &ytacu@ 
nvebuatos II 2% 1 Pet. 17; on etc &ytaoydy, Rom. 61% #% Amos 24. 
For aytacués = &ywobvn, cf. Test. xii, Levi 187 (xvedua &ytao0d) with 
181 and Rom. 14 (xvedua &ytwobvys). 


améyecOar... Topvetas. “That you hold aloof from fornica- 
tion”’; for true consecration to God is moral as well as religious. 
Every kind of impurity is a sin not simply against man but 
against God (cf. v.* and Ps. 50°: col udv@ tuapTor), 


What was unclear in 1d més (v.1), thas (Vv. 2), and todto (v.*) and 
what was still general in 6 &ytaoubs buy, now (vv. %>-88) becomes clear 
and specific in the two pairs of infinitives, dxéyecbat and eidévat, 
xcacbat and drepRatvery, placed in asyndetical apposition with 6 &yt- 
asus buev. Dibelius thinks it unnecessary to take the infin. as ap- 
positive, “since the infinitive often appears in such hortatory enu- 
merations (see Pseudophokylides)”; on such infinitives, but without 
subject, cf. Rom. 121° Phil. 3° and Bl. 69%. In the Lxx. dxéyeobat 
takes either the genitive alone or the gen. with &xé (both constructions 
in Sap. 28); classic Gk. prefers the former, Paul the latter (5%). Paul 
uses the plural roopvetae (x Cor. 72) but not m&ox nopveta (so F here); 
the word itself suggests all forms of sexual immorality. On the generic 
cis, of. 1 Cor. 6% 18. 


A, eidévat ., . cxedos, “That each of you respect his own wife.” 
Usually eiSévae is understood in the sense of “learn how to,” 
“ savoir” (Phil. 4!) and so is construed with «tdo@at as its com- 
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plement: “that each one of you learn how to get (or ‘ possess’) 
his own vessel (‘wife’ or ‘body’) in holiness and honour’’; in the 
light, however, of 5% where eéSévas = “respect,” it is tempting 
to take it also here = “regard,” “appreciate the worth of.” In 
this case a comma is to be put after oxeDos to indicate the separa- 
tion of «raat from e’Sévac. With this punctuation, the paral- 
lelism of a7réyeo@au and eldevat, kTaaOaL and TO pn) vrrepBaiverv 
becomes at once obvious. 


etSévat here and 5%, like émtywwdoxew in 1 Cor. 1618 Mt. 1712, is 
employed in a sense akin to that in the common Lxx. phrase etdévar 
(v.5 IL 1® Gal. 48) or ywvédoxery (Gal. 4°) Oe6v, the knowledge involving 
intelligent reverence and obedience; cf. Ign. Smyr. 91: Oebv xad éxic- 
xonoy eldévar. For &xactoy, B? or B%, the Latins, et al, read &va &xaotoy 
as 2" IT 1%—(z) In the usual view which takes <iSévor with xté&o0ae 
and which rightly sees in vv. >-8 a reference solely to éxabapcta, the point 
is that “first ropveta is prohibited; then a holy use of its natural remedy 
affirmatively inculcated; and lastly the heinous sin of wotyeta, especially 
as regarded in its social aspects, formally denounced” (EIl.). (2) In 
favour of the alternative view which takes eidévat = “respect” and 
So separates it from xtécfo is the position of xr&oOat not before «td 
exutod oxeog as we should expect from Phil. 4%, and as DG, et al., 
here actually have it, but after; the apparent parallelism of the four 
infinitives; the fact that efSévat .. . oxetos is complete in itself, bal- 
ancing dxéyecbar . . . moovetac; and the fact that ei3évet in 52 = “to 
respect,” “appreciate.” In this alternative view we have two pairs 
of parallel infinitives, éxéyeobar and eidévar, xraéo0at and cd ut) bree Bat- 
vety. In the first pair, anéyecbot, though first in order, is really subor- 
dinate to eidévat, the point being: “abstain from fornication by ap- 
preciating the worth of your wife.” In the second pair, dnepBatvery, 
as To wh (v. infra) intimates, is explicitly subordinate to xtaobar, the 
thought being: “marry in the spirit of holiness and thus prevent 
adultery with a brother’s wife.” The arrangement of the four infin- 
itives is chiastic; in each pair a practical remedy for temptation is 
provided. 

Spitta (Zur Geschichte und Litteratur, 1, 1893, 1312) was evidently the 
first to suggest the separation of xt&o0at from sidévar; but his own 
view that eldéver = yp (Gen. 417, etc.) is apparently untenable, for 
yy = “know carnally” is rendered in Lxx. not by etdévat but by yw0s- 
oxety (Judg. 21" js not an exception). Born. and Vincent rightly take 
eidévat here as in 5” to mean “respect,” but assume for xrao0at the 
improbable sense (v. infra): “to do business.” Wohl., after taking the 
position that both impurity and dishonesty in business are discussed 
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in vv. %-8, suggests for consideration in a foot-note (90?) an interpre- 
tation similar to the alternative view here proposed, but does not 
elaborate it. 


To éavtod oxetos. ‘His own vessel,” that is, “his own wife.” 
Paul has in mind married men and the temptation to unholy 
and dishonourable relations with women. The €avTod intimates 
a contrast between a oxedos Tropvetas and a oKedos yapou Tuplov. 
As eiSévat KTd., parallel to and explanatory of aéxerOar KTh. 
shows, the way of escape from mopveia is the appreciation of the 
worth of the wife. This estimate of marriage is essential to true 
consecration and is God’s will. 


oxetoc is rare in Paul; it is used literally of a utensil in the household 
(Rom. 9%), and metaphorically, with some qualifying description, of 
an implement for some purpose (e.g. Rom. 9” f. oxebn beyfs, gAéous; 
2 Cor. 47 dotekxtva oxeby—“a metaphor from money stored in earthen 
jars,” as Bigg (CC. on x Pet. 37) notes). The absolute 1b oxedoc in a 
metaphorical sense appears to be unique in the Gk. Bib. (z) On the 
analogy of the other Pauline passages, the reference here is to a vessel 
adapted to a purpose; and the emphasis on éautod and the contrast 
with wopveta suggest the woman as the vessel, not, however, for forni- 
cation but for honourable marriage. This meaning for oxedo¢ has a 
parallel not in 1 Pet. 3” (where both the man and the woman are vessels), 
but in rabbinical literature (cf. Schéttgen, Horae Hebraicae, I, 827), 
where *4> = oxedog = woman. This interpretation of oxetoc is taken by 
the Greek Th. Mops. as well as by Augustine and most modern com- 
mentators. (2) On the other hand, many commentators (e. g. Ter- 
tullian, Chrys. Theodoret, Calv. Grot. Mill. Dibelius) understand 
oxeoc as = “body.” In support of this opinion, passages are frequently 
adduced (see Liin. and cf. Barn. 75 111°) in which the context rather than 
the word itself (cxsioc, ay yetoy, vas) indicates that the vessel of the 
spirit or soul is the body. But even if oxevos of itself is a metaphor for 
body (cf. Barn. 218), it is difficult so to understand it here, if xt&o8at 
and éavtoo have their usual meaning. (x) xta&o8at in the Gk. Bib. as 
in classic Gk. means “to get” a wife (Sir. 362%), children (Gen. 4"), 
friends (Sir. 67), enemies (Sir. 20% 298), gold (Mt. 10%), etc.; also “to 
buy” (Acts 118 8% 2228), The sense “dem Erwerb nachgehen”’ (Born.), 
“pursue gain-getting”’ (Vincent) is doubtful, although we have the 
absolute 6 xt@wevos “the buyer” (Deut. 28° Ezek. 7%! 88); xéxryobar 
(not in N. T.) in Lxx. as in classic Gk. means “to have gotten” (a wife, 
Ruth 41°), “possess” (Pr. 16”), “own” (8 xextyyévos, “the owner,” 
Ep. Jer. 58). “ Cum xtao8at significat acguirere non potest sxslo¢ 
significare corpus suum sed uxorem” (Wetstein). This conclusion, how- 
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ever, is bereft of its force if in Hellenistic Gk. xtéebat = xéxtnobat (so 
Mill. who quotes P. Tebt. 5°41 #. and P. Oxy. 2598; and, following him, 
Dibelius). (2) But the difficulty with écutod remains: “to Possess 
his own body.” This may be obviated by assuming that here, as often 
in later Gk., gautod like Bros (cf. 1 Cor. 7°) has “lost much of its em- 
phatic force” (Mill. on Sautis, 27; and Moult. I, 87 f.). Tf, however, 
xtao8ar and gautod retain here their normal meaning, then oxedoc 
probably = “woman,” “ wife.” 


KTadoba. “That each of you get in marriage his own wife” 
(sc. 76 éavtod oxedos). Wetstein notes Sir. 36%: 0 KT@pEvos 
yuvaira évdpyetar kTHoews (cf. also Ruth 4), Paul has now in 
mind unmarried men and the temptation especially to adultery. 
The €avrod is contrasted with the brother’s wife implied in v. ¢, 
True consecration, which is God’s will, is not simply that a man 
should marry in order to avoid adultery (cf. 1 Cor. m2: dud 
Tas Topvelas &xacros THY éavTod yuvaixa exer), but, as the 
ev dyacu@ Kal Tt“ prescribes, should marry in purity and re- 
spect for his wife, and not in the passion of lust. As the clause 
with e/dévae explained that the married man is to appreciate 
his wife and so be kept from fornication, so the clause with 76 TZ) 
bmepBaiverv indicates that the unmarried man is to marry in 
holiness and honour and so be kept from invading the sanctity 
of his brother’s home. 


The subject &xestoy and the object tb &autod oxedoc hold over; cf. 
Sir. 5125 (xchoacbe abtots &vev dpvuotou), where abviy is to be supplied. 


ev dyacu@ Kal Tun. “In holiness and honour.” The év 
designates the atmosphere in which the union of the man and 
woman takes place (Ell.). aytac pds is here equivalent to ayiw- 
ovvn, the state of those who are consecrated to God. Religious 
feeling is to pervade marriage; but whether this feeling is to be 
expressed in prayer is not stated. Wohl. notes Ignatius to 
Polycarp 52: “It is fitting for men who marry and women who 
are married to unite themselves (THY &oow Toei Oat) with 
the consent of the bishop va 6 Yauos 7 Kata Kbprov Kab Hy Kar’ 
érvOuuiav,” The marriage is likewise to be “in honour”; 
that is, the woman is not a oKedos Tropvelas but a oKedos Yydjouv 
Ttuov, and honour is due her as a person of worth (e/Sevaxz), 
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Paul’s statement touches only the principles; Tobit 8! - is more 
specific. “Even were xta&ocOo taken as = ‘possess,’ a usage not quite 
impossible for later Greek, it would only extend the idea to the duties 
of a Christian husband” (Moff.). 


5. wn év aber ériOupias kTA. Without connecting particle, 
the positive statement is further elucidated by a negative and 
the contrast between Pauline and pagan ideals of marriage 
sharply set forth: “not in the passion of lust as is the case with 
the Gentiles who do not recognise and obey the moral require- 
ments of God.” That pagan marriage was marked by the ab- 
sence of holiness and respect for the wife and by the presence of 
passionate lust is the testimony of one familiar with the facts, 
one who is “‘as good a source for the life of the people as any 
satirist’ (Dob.). 


m&00¢ signifies any feeling; to 4 Mac. it consists of #30vh and x6voc; 
in Paul it is always used in a bad sense (Rom. 1% Col. 35). éxtOuyla in 
Paul has usually a bad sense, but sometimes a good sense (2!7 Phil. 18; 
cf. xaxh émrOuuta, Col. 35). On xabknep xal, see 3°. Ellicott, with his 
wonted exactness, notes the x«f as having here “its comparative force 
and instituting a comparison between the Gentiles and the class im- 
plied in Exaotov budy.” On ta wt eldeta toy Oedy, a Lxx. phrase (Jer. 
10% Ps, 788), cf. II 18 Gal. 48 1 Cor. 1%, and contrast Rom. 1”, If the 
Thessalonians in their pagan state had held ropvet« to be sanctioned 
by religion, and had also considered x&00¢ én:Ouutac to be compatible 
with honourable marriage, the clause with x«0éxeo would be particularly 
telling. See Jowett, II, 70 f. “On the Connexion of Immorality and 
Idolatry.” 


6. Td wh UrrepBaivew Kat reovextetvy, “To prevent (70 m7) 
any one of you (sc. Ta tudy from &xacTov Upar, v.*) from dis- 
regarding and taking advantage of his brother in the matter.” 
Just as appreciation of the wife (e(d€vat) is tacitly regarded as 
a preventive of fornication (amréyeo Oat), so pure and honoura- 
ble marriage («tao @az) is expressly (To 42)) regarded as prevent- 
ing the invasion (vrrepBaive) of the sanctity of the brother’s 
home. 

The meaning of 7d wh is uncertain. Many take it as final in the sense 


of tod py (Schmiedel) or Gote (Lft.); others regard it as not merely 
parallel to the anarthrous eldévat but as reverting “to the preceding 


y 
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&ytaou.6c, of which it presents a specific exemplification more immediately 
suggested by the second part of v. 4” (Ell.); Dob., who inclines to the 
view of Ell., concludes that the article indicates the beginning of a new 
and second main point, the matter of dishonesty in business; Dibelius 
suggests that the article is merely a ceesura in delivery, designed to show 
that the 4 is not parallel to the wi in v. 5, but the beginning of a new 
clause. On the other hand, 7 yj (cf. 33) may be due to the idea of hin- 
dering implied in the clause with xcaofat, a clause thus to be closely 
connected with td wi bxepGatvery xcA., as indeed the asyndetical con- 
struction itself suggests. In classical Greek, vd uh is used with many 
verbs and expressions which denote or even imply hindrance or preven- 
tion (GMT. 811, where inter alia the following are noted: Aschylus, 
Agam. 15: 96806 nagactatet td ut BAdgaea cuuareiv trvp (“stands 
by to prevent my closing my eyes in sleep”); and Soph. Antig. 544: 
whtot, w’ dtiudons cd wt od Oavetv). In this case there is no reason for 
assuming a change of subject in v. *.—bnepatvev, only here in N. T., 
is used in the Lxx. literally, “cross over” (2 Reg. 22% Pr. 918 A), “pass 
by” (2 Reg. 18% Job 9"); and metaphorically “surpass” (3 Mac. 624), 
“leave unnoticed,” “disregard” (Mic. 718: é&atowy dvoulas xat Smeo- 
Batvwy d&oeBetas). Since the meaning “disregard” suits perfectly here 
(cf. Ell. who notes Isceus 38° 43% and other passages), it is unneces- 
sary to take brep8atvery absolutely, or to supply, instead of the natural 
object thy ddeAgdy adtod, either detov or vowmoy (see Wetstein, who also 
quotes Jerome: concessos fines praetergrediens nuptiarum). mdzovex- 
tety occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. apart from Paul (2 Cor. 211 72 2171.) 
only Judg. 411 Ezek. 2227 Hab. 2°; it means “get the advantage of,” 
“defraud,” the context not the word itself indicating the nature of 
the advantage taken, whether in money, as usually in Paul, or not 
(2 Cor. 2"). Here the object of greediness (cf. mAeoveSla, 25) is the 
brother’s wife as the context as a whole and év t@ Toay uate par- 
ticularly suggest. 


év 79 Tpdyuatt. “In the matter,” “the meaning of which is 
sufficiently defined by the context” (Lit.), as in 2 Cor. Te M3 
is probable that the phrase is not a specific reference either to 
Topveta, as if the article were anaphoristic, or to “ouyeda, as if 
the article referred to the matter immediately in hand, but is 
“a euphemistic generalisation for all sorts of uncleanness”’ 
(Lillie), as wept rdvrev trovtwy in this clause and 4«a0apola in 
v. 7 suggest. 


t@, not the enclitic tw, which is without parallel in the N. T., is to be 
tead.—npayue like res and 137 isa euphemism for anything abominable. 
Wetstein cites in point not only 2 Cor. 74 but also Aaschines, Timarch, 
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132 ff. and Iseus, de haered. Cironis, 44; cf. also Pirque Aboth 5% and 
Taylor’s note.—In this connection it may be noted that many commen- 
tators (e. g. Calv. Grot. De W. Liin. Born. Vincent, Wohl. Dob.) deny 
the view of Chrys. Th. Mops. Bengel, and most English interpreters (see 
the names in Lillie) that Paul in vv. *»-* is referring solely to impurity, 
and assert, either on the ground that Vulg. translates év 7@ TY Uae 
by in negotio or that Paul frequently associates uncleanness with avarice 
(cf. Test. xii, Benj. 5! Zowtot and ot mAcovextooytes), that with 7d pq 
a new point begins, dishonesty in business (cf. especially Dob. Dze 
urchristlichen Gemeinden, 1902, 283). In this view, teayua = “business’”’; 
and the article is either anaphoristic, if with Born. and Vincent xcaobat 
= “to do business,” or generic, business in general. Against this opin- 
ion is the consideration that “no other adequate example of neayyo in 
this sense in the singular has been produced” (Mill.). To obviate this 
consideration, Dibelius looks beyond 1 Cor. 6! (meayyx gyetv) to the 
papyri for xpéyy.« in the sense of “case” at court, without explaining 
@, and refers v. * to disputes: “nicht Uebergriffe machen und beim Zwist 
den Bruder tibervorteilen.’—To interpret v.* of sexual immorality is 
considered forced exegesis by Calv. and Dob. On the other hand, Ell. 
pertinently remarks: “To regard the verse as referring to fraud and 
covetousness in the general affairs of life is to infringe on the plain mean- 
ing of t@ xekypatt; to obscure the reference to the key-word of the 
paragraph déxabapcta (v.7); to mar the contextual symmetry of the 
verses; and to introduce an exegesis so frigid and unnatural as to make 
us wonder that such good names should be associated with an interpre- 
tation seemingly so improbable.” 


tov aSerpov adtod. Not neighbour in general, not both neigh- 
pour and Christian brother, but simply the Christian brother is 
meant. Obviously the:point is not that it is permissible thus to 
wrong an outsider, but that it is unspeakable thus to wrong a 
brother in Christ. Zanchius (apud Poole) compares aptly 1 Cor. 
68: aduceite Kal ToDTO abedpovs. 

6>-8. With Sidre, yap (v.7) and Tovyapodv (vy. *), Paul passes 
to motives for obeying these commands, not his but God’s com- 
mands. First he appeals, as he had done before when he was 
with them, to the sanction of the judgment when Christ will 
punish all these sins of the flesh (v. %). Next he reminds them 
that God’s call had a moral end in view, holiness (v. 7). Finally 
he points out that the indwelling, consecrating Spirit, the gift of 
God, is the resident divine power in the individual, so that dis- 
obedience strikes not at the human but at the divine (v. 8). 
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dvdte €xdixcos xTr. SidTe = “because” as in 28. As a sanction 
for present obedience to the will of God as specified in vv. Sb-6a, 
Paul points to the future judgment (2 Cor. 5!°, Rom. 141%), 
Kvptos is not Geds (GF) but Christ (32), as the emphatic 0 Oeds 
(vv. 78) intimates. He is the one who inflicts punishment di- 
rectly or indirectly (cf. II 18), the avenger (€«é:xos) “for all these 
things,” that is, for fornication, adultery, and all such unclean- 
ness. 


&x8txo¢ means here, as always in Gk. Bib. (Rom. 1 34 Sir. 306 Sap. 121 
4 Mac. 1579; cf. éxdixnths Ps. 89), “avenger.” This characterisation 
of God is so common in the Lxx. (éx3ixév or xotev éxdlanaty, Ps. 988 
Nah. 1? Mic. 515, etc.), that the phrase &x3rxo¢ xdetos here need not 
be a literary allusion to Ps. 931: 6 Oebs éxdixhoewy xbotoc, 6 Beds exdixh- 
CEWy, 


Kabws kal mpoetmapev KTrA. Paul tactfully reminds them, 
as in vv. 1, that this eschatological sanction is not new to them. 
When he was with them he had “predicted” and “solemnly 
affirmed” that Christ would avenge all manner of unchastity. 
Apparently neither the temptation nor the exhortation was new. 
But whether Timothy had brought news of the yielding to temp- 
tation in some case or cases, since Paul’s departure, as 6 ddeTav 
(v. §) rather strongly intimates, or whether the exhortation is 
simply prophylactic, is uncertain. 


On the comparative xat (A omits) after xaBac, see 34; the xat after 
buty is the simple copula; on the position of byiv, cf. v. 1 gpewr@uev dues. 
meoetrauey (cf. Gal. 521 where it is contrasted with meoAgyw) is predictive 
as in 34; on the mixed aorist (AKL read meoetrousy), see Bl. att. Sta- 
vaptoeecfat, only here in Paul but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib., is 
possibly stronger than wapripecbat (2%; but cf. Kennedy, Sources, 37); 
it means either “call to witness” (Jer. 39! “Deut. 42° 3128) or “solemnly 


affirm or protest”; etiam apud Att. notio testes invocandi evanescit 
(Blass on Acts 24°), 


7. ov yap éxddecev KTA. The yap, parallel to Sudre (v. °) Ibe 
troduces a second motive for obedience, the moral goal of God’s 
call. “For God called us Christians not that we should be im- 
pure (€7¢ denoting the purpose or object) but that we should be 
holy” (€v indicating the state of holiness resulting from the call- 
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ing). Such being the moral purpose of the call, it would be sin 
to disregard these commands which express God’s will. 


On xadeiv, which is mediated by the preaching of the gospel (II 214), 
see 212; on dxabapatx, which sums up tepet m&vtwy toUTWY, See 2% ayYt- 
aow6s is here, as in v.‘, holiness, the state of those whom God con- 
secrates to himself through the Spirit. éxf indicates either the condition 
or basis on which, or the “object or purpose for which, they were (not) 
called” (Ell.); of. Gal. 5% Eph. 21° and Bl. 43°; also Sap. 223 6 Oed¢ 
Zxctoev toy &VPownov én’ dgbapcte (Mill.). év is not for ef¢ (Piscator) 
but is a “natural abbreviation for ote elvar év &ytaou@ as the sense 
requires” (Lft. who notes Eph. 4‘). For éy introducing the result of 
xaretv, Col. 38 is pertinent. Other expositors (e. g. Bengel, Hofmann, 
Riggenbach, Wohl. Dob.) understand &ytasu6¢ as an act of God and 
éy as indicating the essential character of the call. 


8. Tovyapovv, With Tovyapody, “therefore,” “consequently,” 
Paul draws a sharp inference from vv.*?. Since the specific 
commands, making for a consecration that is moral, are the ex- 
press will of God who not only judges but calls unto holiness, he 
that sets aside these injunctions sets aside not man but God, 
the God who through his Spirit is the energising, consecrating 
power in the hearts of the believers. 


As in Is. 212 (6 dOet@y dOetet, 6 dvou.dy évouet), so here the present 
participle is timeless and equivalent to a substantive, “the rejecter,” 
“the despiser.” The omission of the object (Vulg. qui haec spernit) 
serves to “call attention not so much to what is set at naught as to the 
person who sets at naught” (Ell.). The omission of the article before 
&yOewnoy suggests a reference not to man generically nor to some par- 
ticular man (e. g. tov &8eAg6v who has been wronged), but to any in- 
dividual, with perhaps a “latent reference to the Apostle” (EIl.; ¢f. 
Dob. who compares 2 Cor. 12?) who was God’s spokesman. The con- 
trast between man and God is unqualified (cf. 21° Gal. 11° Exod. 168 
1 Reg. 8”); it is not a man’s will but God’s will that is here in question. 
covyapoby, elsewhere in N. T. only Heb. 12! and a dozen times in Lxx., 
is similar to but stronger than 8:& todto (218), 8:6 (31) or Gore (44), 
and like these introduces a logical conclusion from a preceding discus- 
sion. Usually it begins the sentence (Heb. 12 Job 221°; cf. Epictetus); 
sometimes it is the second word (4 Mac. 13'* 17* Job 24%, etc.). detetv 
(cf. Soph. Lex. sub voc.) is a late Gk. word common in Lxx.; it signifies 
“put away,” “set aside”; hence “reject,” “spurn,” “despise” (cf. 
Jude 8 with 2 Pet. 21°), 
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Tov Oiddvta KTr. “Who puts his Spirit, the holy, consecrating 
Spirit into you,” that is, eis ras xapdias budv (Gal. 48). This 
addition, phrased in language reminiscent of the Lxx. (cf. Ezek. 
374: Kab ddow To mve}ud pov eis buds Kal Snoecbe), is a 
tacit reminder that they as well as Paul are év Kupi@ (y. 1) 
and as such responsible for their conduct not to Paul but to God 
who dwells in them by Christ or the Spirit. Three points are evi- 
dent in this appended characterisation of God, each of them in- 
timating a motive for obedience. (1) Not only is God the one 
who calls and judges, he is also the one who graciously puts into 
their hearts his Spirit whose presence insures their blamelessness 
in holiness when the Lord comes (38). In gratitude for this 
divine gift, they should be loyally obedient. (2) This indwelling 
Spirit is a power unto holiness, a consecrating Spirit. Devotion 
to God must consequently be ethical. (3) The Spirit is put not 
es 7uas (A) “into us Christians” collectively, but els buds 
“into you” Thessalonians, specifically. Hence each of them is 
individually responsible to God who by the Spirit is resident 
in them. In despising, the individual despises not a man but 
God. 


8:86vca,_ (BNDEGFI) is a general present participle and timeless; it 
describes God as the giver of the Spirit (¢f. 6 xaA@v buds, 22). S6vex 
(AKL, Vulg.) is due to éxéXecey (v.73 of. SA in 22, xarécavtos); the 
aorist points to the time when God gave (Rom. 5° 2 Cor. 12 55) or sent 
(Gal. 4°) the Spirit into their hearts. The new point emphasised by 
toy Std6yca is made explicit by SDGFKL, Vulg. e al., which insert xat 
after tév (cf. SGP in II 2% which read xet before éx&Aecey, and A in' II 33 
which inserts xat before otnet&er). Here BAEI omit xat, as do BADKL 
in II 2% and NBD and most in 3°. In our passage, most textual critics 
including Weiss (112) insert xat; but WH. do not allow it even as an 
alternative reading. The phrase 8:36vat mveipa ele tive is apparently 
found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Ezek. 3784, For 3:36vat Tve0ud teve, 
cf. Rom. 55 118 2 Cor. 55 Eph. 117; Is. 425; for de3évat TveOue &y ceve, 
of. 2 Cor. 1% 3 Reg. 223 Ezek. 36°. 4 Reg. 197 2 Ch. 18%: for 3:36ver 
mvevax éxt ceva, cof. Num. 1129 Is. 421. The etc is for dative or for ey; 
“give to be in,” “put in.”—The whole phrase tb xveduc adtod cb &y toy 
is unusual in Paul; he uses, indeed, 7b nveiuc adcod (Rom. 81), cd &ytoy 
mveduua (2 Cor. 131%), and cb Tvedua tb &ytov to Oeod (Eph. TABI 5 
13 and Is. 63"); but more often he has simply xvedue &ytov (15, etc.; 
Ps, Sol. 17). On the phrase here, cf. Ps. 14219: cb Tedd cou tb &ytov, 
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and Is. 6319: adtol 38 HrelOnoay xa napwdEuvay td rvetux td Kytov abtod. 
Paul’s emphasis on td &ytoy is especially appropriate to the theme 
&ytaou.6¢, consecration which is ethical as well as religious. Some codices 
(AI) put aitod before nyeduc. 


(3) Love to the Brothers (49-1), 


As the exhortation to ethical consecration (vv. *8) recalls 
apéumrous év aywovvy (31), so the new point “concerning love 
to the brothers” recalls repiccevdoat TH ayatrn els aANXOUS 
(3). The form in which the new section (6¢) is introduced, 
mept O€ Ths PiracerA dias, suggests (cf. 1 Cor. 725 8! 12! 16% (2 
Cor. 9!) 16%) that the Thessalonians had written Paul expressly 
for advice in this matter. They would scarcely have done so, 
if there had been no disturbing elements in the brotherhood, 
namely, as vy. !%-!2 intimate, idleness on the part of some lead- 
ing to poverty and meddlesomeness in the affairs of the brother- 
hood. In his reply, Paul at first says (vv. 91°) that it is unneces- 
sary for him to write anything about the matter because they 
have been taught of God to love one another and are, moreover, 
practising this love among the brethren not only at home but 
throughout all Macedonia. This excellent practice, however, 
does not prohibit his exhorting them not simply in general to 
abound the more in brotherly love (wepeoceverv “aAXor) but also 
in particular to be tranquil in mind, to attend to their own affairs, 
and work with their hands (vv. ™-”), any more than the fact that 
they were walking so as to please God (v. ') prevented his urging 
them not simply in general to abound the more in such walking 
(va mepiccednte wad2Xov) but also in particular to abstain from 
fornication, etc. (vv. *8). To affirm, as some do, that although 
vv. 1-12 are closely joined syntactically with vv. *7 yet exe- 
gesis is not justified in joining them materially appears to miss 
not only the obvious connection of the two sections but also the 
parallelism of approach already observed between vv. *" and 
vv. 13, It is for convenience only that we subdivide into Love 
to Brothers (41%) and Idleness (4!%-!). 

%Now concerning love to the brothers, you have no need of our 
writing to you, for you yourselves are taught of God to love another ; 
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107m fact you are also doing it toward all the brothers who are in the 
whole of Macedonia. 

9. ¢uradehgias. The brother who is the object of love is 
not the brother by birth, nationality, or alliance, but the brother 
év Xpior@. Affection for the brotherhood (z Pet. 21”) does not 
exclude @yazrn eis mavtas (31), 


In the Lxx. (4 Mac. 13-26 141) as in classical Gk. gtAadeAgla (cf. 
also gtA&deAgos 2 Mac. 15%) designates love of the brother by birth 
(cf. d3ed96en¢ of the brotherhood by alliance in 1 Mac. 121° 17); in the 
N. T. it denotes always love of the Christian brother (Rom. 121° Heb. 13! 
1 Pet. 1 2 Pet. 17; cf. 1 Clem. 475 481). See Kennedy, Sources, 5 f. 


ov xpelav éxere xTX. “You have no need that we (sc. #uas) 
write to you.” The explanation of this “simple statement of 
fact” (Mill.) is then introduced by yap. But instead of saying, 
“for you yourselves know how to love one another” (cf. 51) or 
“for we know that you are loving one another” (cf. 2 Cor. 91), 
he says “for you yourselves (avtol dpeis contrasting with 
nas understood before ypddew) are taught of God to love one 
another,” thus resuming the point made in v. 8 that it is not the 
apostles who teach but God speaking by the indwelling Spirit or 
Christ. In virtue of this divine inspiration, they are GeodiSaxrou 
(Barn. 21°), that is, 6daxrol Geod (Is. « 41) or b7rd TOD Oeod (Ps. 
Sol. 1735), 


twas (Riggenbach) not tvé& or éué is to be supplied before ye&gery. 
The difficulty created by yedgew instead of yeapecbat (51) may ac- 
count for the reading éyete yoedgeo0ar (H, ef al.; cf. 51) and éyouev yoé- 
gey (DGF, ef al.; cf. 18). B (cf. am. habuimus) has etyoueyv, which may 
suggest (Dob.) that Paul had already written a letter, and that he 
now justifies his failure to mention therein gthaserota. If e?youev, how- 
ever interpreted, is original (so Weiss), then %xouev is a correction 
and &yete a conformation to 5' as H shows. I seems to read erye [ve 
yea] gv. Most editors read yete with SAHKL, ef al., and ye&oery with 
most uncials. §e03axcos occurs only here in Gk. Bib.; Lft. notes 
it in the later Barn. 216, Athenag. Leg. 11 and Theoph. ad Autol. 2°. 
On compounds with Oeo-, cf. Rom. 1°° 2 Tim. 316 2 Mac. 6” and Ignatius. 
For the idea, see Is. 5413 Jn. 64 Jer. 31°, elg <6 limits eodSextor 
(cf. Phil. 12 and BMT. 413). On the characteristic Johannine dyangy 
&Anhous, cf. Rom. 138 1 Pet, 122, 
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10. Kai yap mroveite eTX. “For you are also doing it,” that 
is, TO ayarrav GAnrovS, With Kal yap (34), Paul “confirms 
the statement that they had already been divinely instructed in 
regard to it’’ (Lillie) and strengthens the reason for ov ypelav 
éyere (v.°). Two points are in mind (cf. 18): (1) not only are 
they taught it, they also practise it; (2) they practise it not only 
at home but also throughout all Macedonia. These two points 
are so combined that the proof of love at home is found in the 
love exhibited toward all the Macedonian Christians, an argu- 
ment from the greater to the less (Calvin). 


On motety etc, cf. 1 Cor. 10%. B alone puts a xat before etc, marking 
the advance from éAAnhAous to réytac. BKLH (?) repeat totc after 
&deAgobc (cf. 18 21); SADGF, ef al., omit; it is hard to tell whether it has 
been inserted as an improvement of style (Zim. Dob.) or whether it is 
original, the omission being due to partial haplography; cf. Phile. 6 
&yalot tod (AC omit tod). &An may be enthusiastic (cf. 17-*), but Thes- 
salonica as well as Philippi and Bercea may have been a centre of in- 
fluence for Macedonia as a whole; cf. 2 Cor. 1! totc odo év 8An tH 
*Ayatg. The disposition to love all the Macedonian Christians may have 
expressed itself both in hospitality to visiting brothers, Philippians, 
Berceans, and others (Dob.), and “in ministering to the necessity of 
other churches” (McGiffert, EB. 5041). Mill. (XLVI) quotes a re- 
mark of Jerome, in his commentary on Galatians (Migne, PL. 26, 356), 
that reveals the charitable disposition of the Macedonians of his day: 
Macedones in charitate laudantur et hospitalite ac susceptione fratrum. 


(4) Idleness (41-1), 


Though the readers are practising brotherly love, yet (62) 
Paul urges them both generally “to abound the more”’ (cf. v. ') 
in that virtue, and specifically “to strive to be calm, and to mind 
their own business, and to work with their hands.” This last 
injunction at least (epyafeoGat) is not new (cf. II 31°), as he 
forthwith proceeds to add (kaOas vyuiv mapnyyeidapev; cf. 
v. 2); it is repeated here (v. ") to the end (r) that the readers 
may behave themselves becomingly, having in mind the opinion 
of non-Christians, and (2) that they may be dependent on no 


one for support. 
Precisely what the situation is to which Paul speaks, beyond 
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the fact that it has to do with brotherly love, is not clear. It 
may be assumed that the belief in the coming of the Lord had 
created in the minds of some of the converts a feeling of restless- 
ness and excitement which manifested itself outwardly in idle- 
ness and meddlesomeness in the affairs of the brotherhood. The 
idlers, we may imagine, being in want, had asked support from 
the church, and being refused on the ground that they were able 
to support themselves, had attempted to interfere in the affairs 
of the group. The peace of the brotherhood was disturbed and 
Christianity was falling into disrepute with unbelievers. Being 
in doubt as to how brotherly love was to be exhibited in such a 
case, the leaders wrote Paul for advice. 


The clue to the interpretation of vv. 1%-!2 is given in IT 3¢15 without 
which our verses would remain obscure. But neither I nor II tells us 
precisely wherein the meddlesomeness, alluded to in mockcoety t& t8ta 
and expressed in xeptepy&CecBar (II 31), consists. For idleness, while 
it naturally leads to poverty and to demands upon the brotherhood for 
support (Theodoret, Estius, Lft.), does not of itself involve interference 
with the affairs of the church. But as the position of mokocew t& 
Sta before éoyaCecbat intimates, meddlesomeness, the result of idleness, 
is the disturbing factor. Some light may be thrown on the situa- 
tion by hints given in 51#-. In 512-3, for example, the readers are 
urged to appreciate the worth of (etdévar as v.4) “those who labour 
among you,” those, namely, who act as leaders and function as vouQe- 
todvtes; and to regard them highly in love on account of their work. 
Furthermore, the readers are commanded to be at peace not with 
them, but among themselves; and also to warn the idlers (5). In 
51% they are exhorted not to quench the operations of the Spirit, not 
to despise the gift of prophecy; and again are bidden to test all sorts of 
charismata, holding fast to such as make for edification and holding 
aloof from every evil kind of charismata. In 5% the God of peace is in- 
voked; and in 5?’ this letter is ordered read to all the brethren. From 
these statements we may surmise that the idlers (ot &taxrot, 54) are 
the disturbing element in the brotherhood, their idleness being due to a 
religious cause, namely, the excitement occasioned by the expectancy 
of the coming of the Lord. They became poor and asked “the workers 
among them”’ for assistance, only to be refused on the ground that the 
applicants were able but unwilling to support themselves, and were thus 
acting in direct violation of what Paul had taught (II 319: ef ttc of Oder 
épyaCecbat und éobtétw, a passage which suggests that xa buiv TAN - 
yelAauev (I 4") is to be restricted to gpy&%ecbar). The leaders were 
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probably not tactful, as etonvebete év Exutotc (51%) implies and IT 318. 18 
confirms. Possibly the demand of the idlers was made “in the Spirit,” 
on the analogy of Did. 111: 8¢ & Qy etn év mvebuatt’ Ads wor doybore 
4 etek tive, ox dxobcecBe aitod. Such a misuse of spiritual gifts may 
well have led ‘“‘the workers among you” to distrust the validity of the 
xaeloyatx; in which case the exhortation in 51-2 is ad hoc. The in- 
vocation of the God of peace in 5% is pertinent; the solemn adjuration 
that the letter be read to all the brethren intimates that some of the 
idlers had asserted that they would give no heed to the epistolary in- 
junctions of Paul, a suggestion confirmed by II 3™- 17, 


>We urge you, however, brothers to abound the more, “and to 
strive to be calm and to mind your own business, and to work with 
your hands as we charged you, in order that you may behave your- 
selves becomingly in reference to the unbelievers and may have need 
of no one to support you. 

11. diroripeto Par novydfev. “Strive to be calm.” Paul 
recognises that the source of meddlesomeness and idleness is 
inward, the excitement created in the minds of some by the ex- 
pectation that the day of the Lord was at hand. With Lam. 376 
he might have said: “It is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord” (Lxx.: Kal d7ropeve? 
Kal novydoe eis TO cwTHpLOV Kupiov), Inward tranquillity 
once restored, outward idleness and meddlesomeness would cease. 


fouxd&Cery, only here in Paul, is used elsewhere in Gk. Bib. to denote 
silence after speech (Acts 1118), rest after labour (Lk. 235°), peace after 
war (Judg. 3%, etc.), and the like; also tranquillity or peace of mind, the 
antithesis being expressed (Job 326 Pr. 1%? Is. 74) or implied (Ex. 244 
Lam. 376 and here); cf. II 3%: wet& houylas éoyatéuevor. Many com- 
mentators, influenced doubtless by Plato’s Rep. VI, 496 D, where the 
philosopher retires from public life and pursues his studies in retirement 
hovxlay Exwy xat te abtod np&ttwy (cf. Dio Cass. 6027: thy fouxlav 
&ywy xat t& gautod xokttwy), find the opposite of jovyétey implied 
in the opposite of redocety t& 18a and interpret touyélerv objectively 
as leading the quiet life after busying themselves with affairs not their 
own, as, for example, entering into public life, discussing the Parousia 
in the market-place and elsewhere, and thus bringing the Christian 
circle into discredit with the Gentiles (Zwingli, Koppe, Schott, Dob. 
and others). But the Thessalonians are not philosophers but working 
people, and the context (xept tH¢ gtAadeAgtas) points to church rather 
than to public affairs. 
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gtrAottwetcOat occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Rom. 15?° 2 Cor. 5° 
and 4 Mac. 1%° (A). In later Gk. it is used absolutely in the sense “love 
honour,” “be ambitious,” or “act with public spirit” (Mill.); and with 
a complementary infinitive in the sense of “‘strive,” “be eager,” “try” 
(so in papyri (Mill.); cf. Polyb. I, 832, where gtAotusstcba is balanced 
by rotetcOat weycAny oxovdny). The meaning here = onovdéCery in 2175 
see Wetstein, ad Joc. and SH. on Rom. 15°. On the Pauline phrase 
maoaxahotuev... &deAgot, cf. 54 Rom. 153° 1617 r Cor. 11° 1615; also I 5 
II 2! (where épwtmmev (v. 1) takes the place of mapaxaAoduev). With 
naoaxadetv, Paul uses the tva clause (v.1 II 3); or the infinitive, 
either alone or with cig té6 (2%) or td wh (32); or the imperative (514 
r Cor. 415). 


mpacoey Ta dua Kai épyaverOar xtX. The outward expres- 
sion of inward restlessness was meddlesomeness. and idleness. 
Paul refers first not to idleness but to meddlesomeness (7repzep- 
yafeo Oat II 3") because in this case the disturbing element in 
the peace of the brotherhood was not simply that some were 
idle and in their want had asked support from the church, but 
also that, being refused, they had attempted to interfere in the 
management of its affairs. Furthermore, in putting second 
épyateoOar, the cause of meddlesomeness, he seems to intimate 
that xabws vuiv tapnyye/Aapev is to be taken not with all 
three preceding infinitives (jovyalev, mpdooev, and épyd- 
ear) but solely with the last, as indeed the clause of purpose 
v. = (especially pndevos ypeiav éynte) and the parallel II 31° 
(et tus od Oéreu epydfecOar unde éoOrérw) suggest. To meet 
this situation, he urges first that they attend to their own affairs 
and not interfere with the affairs of the church; and second, re- 
peating an injunction already given, that they work with their 
hands, that is, support themselves instead of begging assistance 
from the church (undevds ypeiav éynte, v. 1). 


moekccety t& tSt@ is unique in the Gk. Bib. but common in the classics 
(see Wetstein); cf. uh moAutexyuovety (Plato, Rep. IV, 433 A) and 
tStoreayety (Soph. Lex.). GF. read rokctev. gpydlecbat tats yeeaty 
(1 Cor. 412 Eph. 428; cf. Sap. 151”) denotes manual labour; but whether 
skilled or unskilled is not certain. Influenced by %1« (Weiss, 91), 
NAKL, ef al., prefix iStatc to yeecly, an unnecessary insertion in view 
of budy. In 1 Cor. 4% Eph. 428, where byuay fails, tdfacg is to be read, 
though B omits it in Eph. 428. 
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12. tva mepuratnte KTA. The purpose of Tapakanodpey is 
twofold, (1) that the converts may behave themselves becom- 
ingly with a view to the opinion of non-Christians (rods Ew), 
the point being that the idleness of some of the Christians tended 
to bring Christianity into discredit with the unbelievers; and 
(2) that they may have need of no one to support them, the point 
being that they should support themselves instead of trespassing 
on the hospitality of the church. 


Ell. thinks that Wve neptxathte eloynudvws refers mainly to jovydCery 
and xokocetv, and prdevds yoelav eynte refers to épyatecbat. This ref- 
erence is due to the fact that *ovxdlew is interpreted as leading a 
quiet life after a bustling interest in public affairs. Ewald and Dob. 
take the clause with tv« as the object of naenyyefAayev; but the 
change from the infinitives to tva after napaxahoduev strongly intimates 
that Paul is passing from the object to the purpose of the exhortation 
(cf. x Cor. 10% !-: ylvecbe ... xafds... tva). edaxnnévws, which is used 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Rom. 13" (neptnatety) and 1 Cor. 144° 
(parallel to xat& t&Etv), denotes “becomingly,” “honestly” in the sense 
of honesie, so that no exception can be taken; ef. Epictetus, Diss. IT, 5% 
eboynuovas dveotozens. ot 8 in Paul (x Cor. 512! Col. 4°) indicates 
non-Christians, irrespective of race (contrast ot %ow, 1 Cor. 5%). The 
Jews had a similar designation for non-Jews; cf. ot wiley (Josephus, 
Ant. 15%8; also x Tim. 3”) and ot éxté¢ (Sir. prol.); and see Schéttgen 
on 1 Cor. 52% and Levy, Newhebr. wu. Chald. Worterbuch on \39n. 96s 
= “with an eye to,” as in Col. 45; not coram, “in the eyes of.” On the 
gender of undevéc, Vorstius (apud Poole) remarks: “perinde est sive 
pndevds in neut. gen. sive in Mase. accipias.” Nor does it matter logically, 
for in either case the reference is to dependence upon the brotherhood 
for support. Grammatically, the usage of yeslay Exetv is inconclusive; 
contextually, the masculine is probable (rods &§w); Vulg. has nullius 


aliquid. 
(s) The Dead in Christ (43"*). 


This section is separated from the previous paragraphs “con- 
cerning brotherly love” (vv. %) but is closely. related to the 
following question “concerning times and seasons” (511), as the 
repetition of dpa ovy (v.17) in 51° intimates. The faint-hearted 
(of druydyuyor 514) are anxious both about their dead (4118) 


and about their own salvation ( gill), 
Since Paul’s departure, one or more of the Thessalonian Chris- 


ry? 
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“tians had died. The brethren were in grief not because they did 
not believe in the resurrection of the saints, ‘but because they 
feared that their dead would not have the same advantages as 

.the survivors when ‘the Lord came. Their perplexity was due 


“V4 not simply to the Gentile difficulty of apprehending the meaning 

eae of resurrection, but also to the fact that Paul had not when he 

ew was with them discussed explicitly the problem of the relation 

: yee of survivors to dead at the Parguste Since they had received 
no instruction on this point (contrast\\yv. Ws 6:50 1) Gey They 
write to Paul for advice “concerning-the dead.” 

AA, %) That the question is not: Will the Christians who die before the 


~oys aw 
¥L?2V 


“s Parousia be raised from the dead? but: Will the Christians who die 


Yr) before the Parousia be at the Parousia on a level of advantage with 


yy A the survivors? is made plain by the consideration that in v. 4 Paul says 
day 4A not éyepet but der ody aitH (which presupposes resurrection); and 
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that he singles out for emphasis not only in v. 4 but also in the summa- 
rised agraphon (v.'5), in the explanation of v. 15 given in vy. 16-17 (as far 
as éépa), and in the consequence drawn in v.17 (xat oStwo m&ytote ody 
xuply éobuebx), not dvacthcovtat but ody ait (v.4), ua obv (v.17; 
cf. 5°), and cdv xvety (v.17). It may well be that during the previous 
seventeen or more years of Paul’s Christian career relatively few Chris- 
tians had died (cf. Acts 12%; also the death of Stephen when Paul was 
yet a Pharisee); but it is improbable that, because this passage is per- 
haps the first extant reference in Paul to the resurrection of believers, it 
is also the first time Paul had expressed himself, let alone reflected, on 
the subject; but see Lake, Exp. 1907, 494-507. In fact, if v.15 is to be 
accepted, Jesus himself had given his disciples to understand that the 
survivors would not anticipate the dead at his coming, thus intimating 
that some might die before he came (cf. Mk. 9). 

Similar but not identical questions bothered the writers of the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch and Fourth Ezra; but their answers differ from that of 
Paul. i Darin s (rr*f-): “Announce in Sheol and say to the dead: 
Blessed“are ye more than we who are living.” Ezra writes (1316 £.) 
that the seer first pronounces woe unto the survivors and more woe unto 
the dead, but concludes that it is better or happier for the survivors, a 
conclusion confirmed from on high with the words (1 3%): “magis beatifici 
sunt qui derelicti super eos qui mortui sunt.” Paul’s encouraging word is 
that living and dead are at the Parousia on a level of advantage, gue 
oby (v.27 51°), simul cum. 


In replying to the request for information, Paul states that his 
purpose in relieving their ignorance is that they, unlike the non- 


. 
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Christians who sorrow because they have no hope of being with 
Christ, should not sorrow at all. The reason for this striking 
utterance, already tacit in éyovres éAmi6a (v."), is first expressed 
in v. 4 where from a subjective conviction, drawn from Chris- 
tian experience and hypothetically put: “if we believe, as of 
course we do, that Jesus died and rose again,” he draws directly 
an objective inference: “so also God will lead on with Jesus 
those who died through him.” This internal argument from the 
believers’ mystic experience in Christ, the main purpose of which 
is to prove that the saints will be ovv avT@, is further strengthened 
by an appeal to the external authority of an unwritten word of 
the Lord, summarised in Paul’s language, to the effect that the 
surviving saints will not anticipate the dead at the Parousia 
(v. 15), Then in apocalyptic language, drawn from tradition but 
coloured with his own phraseology, Paul explains the word of 
the Lord by singling out such details in the procedure at the 
Parousia as bring to the forefront the point to be proved, ama 
avv avtois (vv. 1°17 as far as apa); and draws the conclusion, 
anticipated in v. “4, “and so we shall always be with the Lord.” 
Finally (v. 38), uniting conclusion with exhortation, he bids them 
not to be encouraged but to encourage one another with the very 
words he himself has used. 
13Now as to those who sleep, brothers, we do not wish you to be 
in ignorance, that you may not grieve, as do the rest who have not 
hope. “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose, so also God will 
lead on those who fell asleep through Jesus along with him. '*For 
this that follows, we, the writers, tell you, not on our own authority 
but in a word of the Lord, namely, that we, the writers and our Chris- 
tian contemporaries, who live, that 1s, who survive until the coming 
of the Lord, shall by no means anticipate the dead ; because the 
Lord himself at a command, namely, at an archangel’s voice and a 
divine trumpet, will come down from heaven, and the dead who are 
in Christ will arise first of all; “then we the living, the survivors, 
will with them at the same time be caught and carried by means of 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air. And so, we shall be always with 
the Lord. 18So then encourage one another with these words. 
13. od Gédopev Séx7A. With 5¢ and the affectionate aderpot, 
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Paul passes to a new section, “concerning the dead” in Christ, 
about which they had written (cf. v. °) for instruction. The 
Pauline phrase that introduces the theme, od O¢Aoper 8 twas 
ayvoeiv, is negative in form but positive in meaning, as the 
clause with tva mu (cf..Rom. 1125) demonstrates. 


This phrase, with some variation, is in the N. T. employed only by 
Paul and serves to emphasise a personal statement within a paragraph 
(Rom. 1" 2 Cor. 18), or to introduce a new point in a new paragraph 
(Rom. 1125 1 Cor. 10!) or section (x Cor. 12! and here). The positive 
form 8édw 83 (yd) Suds elSévat (r Cor. 113 Col. 21; of. Phil. 132) is 
“very common in the papyri” (Mill.). The fact that the clause with 
od OéAouev in x Cor. 12! precedes and here follows (cof. 2 Cor. 18) the 
clause with rept does not exclude the probability (see v.*) that the 
new point “concerning the dead,” unconnected as it is with the preced- 
ing “concerning brotherly love,” is a reply to a written request from the 
converts to Paul. 


TOV KoLuopuevov, The present participle is probably timeless, 
“the sleepers,” that is, the dead, a euphemism not confined to 
Biblical writers. The word xovudoOar itself does not throw light 
on the state of the Christian dead before the Parousia, but it is 
especially appropriate in Paul who considers the believers as 
being év Xpio7@ not only before death and at death (1 Cor. 1518), 
but also from death to the Parousia (v. 16 of vexpot év Xpior@). 
At the Parousia, they will be (v.17) or will live (51°) ovv xupio, 
the ultimate goal of the Christian hope. 


“The designation of death as a sleep did not arise from the resurrec- 
tion hope; for it is found in books that were unacquainted with this 
hope” (Charles, Eschat. 127, note 1; cf. Volz, Eschat. 134). As Paulis not 
here discussing the intermediate state, it is not certain from what he 
writes that he shared with Eth. Enoch 511 and 4 Ezra 7% the view that 
at death the body went to the grave and the soul to Sheol; or that he 
regarded the existence in Sheol as “ein trtibes Schattenleben” (Schmiedel). 
Clear only is it that in some sense, not defined, the dead as well as the 
living are under the power of the indwelling Christ (&v Xeret). — 
xowuacBar in the N. T. as in the classics (see Liddell and Scott, sub voc.) 
and Lxx. (cf. xoacbat eta tHv natépwy Gen. 473° Deut. 3116 2 Reg. 712 
1 Ch. 17%, etc.; aldvioc xolunats Sir. 4619) is frequently a euphemism 
for é&mobvfoxev; so also xabedSery (51°; Ps. 876 Dan. 122); see es- 
pecially Kennedy, Last Things, 267 f. KL (DG) read the perfect part. 
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with 1 Cor. 1529; 1912 reads the aorist with v. ‘4 and 1 Cor. 1538. The 
present is either timeless indicating a class, “the sleepers,’’ or it desig- 
nates the act of sleep as in progress (cf. 1 Cor. 118°); the aorist views 
the act of sleep as entered upon in the past without reference to its 
progress or completion; the perfect regards the act as completed in the 
past with the added notion of the existing state (see BMT. passim and 
cf. 2 Mac. 12‘4!-); in all cases ot vexpot are meant. 


iva wn AvTrAoOe KTA. The purpose of ov Oédomev ayvoeiy = 
O¢ropev eidévat is stated without qualification, “that you do 
not grieve.” With «a@@s> xa/, a comparison is instituted which is 
also an antithesis: ‘as the non-Christians grieve (sc. NuTodvTat) 
who do not have, as you do, the hope of being with Christ.” 
Just as KaOazep Kai (v. *) does not mean, “in the same manner 
or degree of 77aO0s as the Gentiles,” so xaOws «ai here does not 
mean that the Christians are indeed to grieve but not in the same 
manner or degree as the unbelievers (cf. Theodoret, apud Swete: 
ov TaVTEA@s KMAVEL THY AVTTNV, AAA THY apueTplav exBadReL). 
Paul speaks absolutely, for death has a religious value to him, 
in that after a short interval the dead are brought to the goal of 
the Christian hope, odv avT@ (cf. Phil. 12 #-). In view of this 
glorious consummation, present grief, however natural, is ex- 


cluded (cf. Jn. 1478). 


In the light of the context which lays stress not on resurrection as such 
but on being with Christ, it is probable that the hope which the unbe- 
lievers do not have is not resurrection or immortality as such but the 
hope of being with Christ. It is striking that Paul seems to overlook 
the belief in immortality exemplified in the mysteries “especially of 
the orphic circles, but also in the cult of Attis, Isis, and Mithra, per- 
haps in that of the Cabiri as well” (Dob. 188). This oversight may be 
due either to the fact that neither the Jewish nor the pagan hope is a 
hope of elvat ody Xprot@, or to the fact that he has chiefly in mind the 
despair of the common people among the pagans whose life and aspira- 
tions he knew so well. In the latter case, a second-century papyri con- 
firms Paul’s estimate: “Irene to Taonnophris and Philo, good comfort. 
I was as sorry (gAuxf9nv) and wept over the departed one as I wept for 
Didymas. And all things whatsoever were fitting, I did, and all mine, 
Epaphroditus and Thermuthion and Philion and Apollonius and 
Plantas. But, nevertheless, against such things one can do nothing. 
Therefore comfort ye one another (mapnyopette obv &autobc)”; see 
Deiss. Light, 164; and cf. Mill. Papyri, 96, and Coffin, Creed of Jesus, 
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1907, 114-138. With this average pagan view may be contrasted the 
following from a contemporary Christian apologist, Aristides (noted by 
Dob.): “And if any righteous man among them passes from the world, 
they rejoice and offer thanks to God; and they escort the body as if he 
were setting out from one place to another near” (translation of D. M. 
Kay in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1X, 277). ot Aovnot, used absolutely here 
and 5¢ Rom. 117 1 Cor. 7! 1537 2 Cor. 132 Phil. 1%, gets its meaning from 
the context; here it probably = of &w (v. ”) and denotes non-Christians 
in general. On wh exovtes gAxtda, cf. Eph. 21; on xa in comparisons, 
rare after negations, cf. v.*; with Aumeicbat (Rom. 1415 Eph. 42° 2 Cor. 
2°. 610 78f.) indicating inward grief, contrast xAatewv, Oonvetv, xdx- 
tecbat and nevOety (Lk. 625 852 2327), 


14, «i yap muctevoper KTr. The ydp introduces the reason 
for iva wn NuTjoOe, already hinted at in éyovtes édrr(Sa (v.38); 
“for if we believe that Jesus died and rose, so also God will lead 
on those who fell asleep through Jesus along with him.” The 
Greek sentence runs smoothly (cf. 18), but there is an obvious 
compression of thought. Since odtws «ad in the apodosis sug- 
gests a comparison, Paul might have said: “As we are convinced 
that Jesus died and that God raised him from the dead, so also 
must we believe, since the indwelling Christ is the guarantee of 
the resurrection of the believer, that God will raise from the dead 
those who died through Jesus and will lead them on along with 
him.” There are, however, compensations in the compactness, 
for from a subjective conviction based on experience and stated 
conditionally, “if we believe, as we do, that Jesus died and rose,” 
Paul is able to draw directly an objective inference, “so also God 
will,” etc. : 


The fact of fulfilment lies not in the form of the condition but in the 
context (BMT. 242). The context here indicates that the Thessalonians 
are perplexed by doubts not as to the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead but as to whether the dead will have equal advantage with the 
survivors at the Parousia. By the insertion of 8 Oe6¢ in the protasis, 
Paul makes clear that it is God who raised Jesus from the dead (x10 
t Cor. 614 2 Cor. 444 Rom, 8u 10°, etc.). On motedety in the sense of 
conviction, cf. motedety Sct in Rom. 68 109. 


anéBavev kat avéorn. The death and resurrection of Jesus are 
inseparable in Paul’s thought about salvation. As Christ died 
and rose actually, so does the believer die and rise with him mysti- 
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cally (Gal. 219 Rom. 6° #- Col. 27° 31%). The presence of Christ 
or the Spirit in the Christian guarantees that when he actually 
dies év Xpuor@ (x Cor. 1518) or Sua Xpuorod (here), he will con- 
tinue év XpioT@ (v. 16) during the interval between death and 
resurrection, and will at the Parousia be raised from the dead by 
God through the power of the same indwelling Christ or Spirit 
(Rom. 8"), and will attain the ultimate goal of Christian hope, 
elvat cbv Xpiot@. This characteristically Pauline idea is the 
probable link that unites the protasis and apodosis of our verse. 
Paul regularly uses éyelpewv (é&eyelpety 1 Cor. 6%) for the resurrec- 
tion; he uses évotévat elsewhere only in Eph. 5", a quotation, and 
below v.16 in an utterance distinctly traditional in flavour. On the 
other hand, he uses dv&ctacts (€avaotacts Phil. 31), but not Eyepats 
(Mt. 27%). On the name “Insodc, see 17° and cf. Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 4". 
For obtw¢ xat without an expressed correlative, cf. Gal. 48 Rom. 6% 
r Cor. 2% og! 14% 2 154-45, The reading of B, ef al., otws 6 Bebs xal 
brings out the point that as God raised Jesus, so also he will raise the 
believers; cf. 1 Cor. 1518: dea xat ot xownOévtes év Xotot@, where 
not only the dead but also (xat) the living (Suetc) &mddoveo. Though 
otws without an expressed correlative is frequent in Paul (cf. v. 17 IT 3” 
Gal. 1°), yet the xat is placed here (cf. v. 1°) by B to mark the connection 
with tod xownOgvtasg (Weiss, 136). 


rods KoupnOérvtas Sia Tod “Incod, “Those who fell asleep 
through Jesus,” that is, through the indwelling power of that 
Jesus who died and rose again, the causal energy which operates 
in the believers from baptism to actual resurrection from the 
dead (v. supra on améBavev). Though the union of &d@ with 
xo.unbevras is striking, yet it is consonant with Paul’s thinking, 
is demanded by the parallelism of the sentence (Ell. Dob.), 
and is the logical though not the grammatical equivalent of 04 
couunOevres ev Xpior@ in x Cor. 1518 (of. v." év kupi@ with v. 
Sua Kupiov). 
Those who join 8:& tod “Inood with the participle (e. g. Ephr. Chrys. 
Calv. Grot. Ell. Lft. Mill. Dob. Dibelius) do so on various grounds. 
Calvin (apud Lillie) says: “dormire per Christwm is to retain in death 
the union (coniunctionem) which we have with Christ; for they who 
by faith are engrafted into Christ have their death in common with 


him, that they may be partners in his life.’ Lake (The Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1911, 88) thinks it probable “that it means martyrdom rather 
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than a natural death”; so before him Musculus (apud Lillie): “The 
faithful die through Christ, when on his account they are slain by the 
impious tyrants of the world.” Lake further conjectures that the ref- 
erence to the death “of the Lord Jesus and of the prophets” (215) cer- 
tainly suggests that persecution in Thessalonica “had already led to the 
martyrdom of some Christians” (loc. cit.). Dob. contents himself with 
a general statement: “Sie sind gestorben, indem ein Verhdltniss zu Jesus 
dabei war.” For Dibelius, the Pauline conception revealed in vy. 14 
“wurzelt in den Mysterien.’—On the other hand, many expositors 
(e. g. Th. Mops. De W. Liin. Lillie, Schmiedel, Born. Wohl. Schettler, 
Moff.) join 8& tod "Incod with de. The reasons adduced are (2) 
that it is unnecessary to designate the dead as Christian and (2) that 
&& is made equivalent to év. Inreply it is urged that we have ot vexoot 
év Xetot (v. 1°) and that the equivalence between 8:é and éy is not 
grammatical but conceptual. In this alternative view, Jesus is God’s 
agent in both resurrection and &yetv (Th. Mops. and finally Schettler 
(op. cit. 57): “Gott wird sich Jesus bedienen, um die Toten zu erwecken 
und die Erweckten zu sammeln).”—The view that joins 3& tod "Inood 
with xotwnbéytas is preferable not simply because it gives a distinctively 
Pauline turn to the passage but also because it is grammatically better. 
On the latter point, Ell. remarks vigorously: “The two contrasted 
subjects “Incots and xownOévtac dre tod "Inco thus stand in clear 
and illustrative antithesis, and the fundamental declaration of the sen- 
tence &€e ody ait@ remains distinct and prominent, undiluted by any 
addititious clause.” 


det cvv avT@, In these words, the “fundamental declaration” 
of Paul’s reply (vv. 4-18), just supported by an appeal to the in- 
ternal evidence of the believer’s experience of the indwelling 
Christ, is succinctly stated. The believers are not to sorrow; 
for the departed saints, as well as the survivors, will at the Pa- 
rousia be in the company of Christ and follow his lead. What is 
added in v. !® confirms the same declaration on the external evi- 
dence of a summarised word of the Lord. How it is that the sur- 
vivors will not anticipate the dead (v. #®) is then further explained 
in vv. 1617 where Paul selects from a traditional description of 
the Parousia such points as bring into prominence his central 
contention, etvas ody abt, 


Since ody ait (v. 17 510 2 Cor, 13‘ Phil. 1%) is the goal of év XerorH 
(Deiss. Neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu,” 126), &yew refers 
to the final act when Jesus the victor over enemies (II 28 1 Cor. 15%#.), 


accompanied by his saints, leads the way heavenward to hand over the 
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kingdom to God the Father. The resurrection and éxtovvaywyy (II 21), 
the redemption, change, or transformation of the body (Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 
15°! Phil. 3), and the judgment are all presupposed. Paul is not here 
concerned with the details; even in the description vv. '*!7 only such 
pertinent features are sketched as prepare the readers for the conclusion 
which he draws: xat oStws x&ytote ody xuely éoduefa. It is thus un- 
necessary to take odv abr = elg td elvat adtods ody ait@, as Th. 
Mops. does: “quoniam et illos suscitabit per Jesum ita ut et sint cum eo”; 
for ody adt@ begins both for living and for dead immediately at the 
Parousia and continues forever (xé&yvtote v. 1). 


15. todto yap «Td. To confirm and explain, by an appeal to 
external authority, what was stated in v. “ on the basis of re- 
ligious experience, Paul proceeds: “This that follows, we, the 
writers of the letter, tell you, not on our own authority but in 
(the sphere of, by means of; cf. 1 Cor. 27 14°) a word of the Lord, 
namely, that we (mes, including both the writers and their 
Christian contemporaries) who live, that is, who survive until 
the coming of the Lord, shall by no means anticipate the dead.” 

Since yé& gives not a second reason for v. "8 but explains and confirms 
the point of v. “ on a new ground, toto is to be taken not with the pre- 
ceding but with the following, and étt is not causal (Zahn, Introd. 
I, 223) but resumptive as in 1 Cor. 1”. 


év Ady xupiov. In this verse it is probable that the point only 
of the word of the historical Jesus is given, not the word itself; 
of. Rom. 14% 1 Cor. 9. In the light of Mk. 9}, it is not unlikely 
that Jesus may have expressed the opinion that those who sur- 
vived until the coming of the Son of Man would not anticipate 
the dead. Since, however, no such “word of the Lord” exists in 
extant gospels (cf. Zahn, I ntrod. I, 224), the utterance here sum- 
marised in Paul’s own words is an agraphon. 


The presence of év Ady xuetou of itself intimates that Paul has in 
mind not a general suggestion of the Risen Lord (Gal. 12 2? 2 Cor. 13 
Eph. 3°) given by revelation (so Chrys. De W. Liin. Ell. Lft. Mill. 
Dob. Moff. and others) but a definite word of the historical Jesus (so 
Calvy. Drummond, Wohl. Dibelius, and others). Even if he had 
written simply év xvet (Eph. 417), the content of the inward revelation 
would have an historical basis, as Rom. 14%, with its allusion to Mk. 715, 
suggests: olda nar nénetouat év xvelp "Inood Bt obdsy xorvdy Si’ &auTOO. 
Furthermore the analogy both of Rom. 14¥ and of 1 Cor. 94 (where Paul 
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alludes to but does not literally cite Mt. 101° Lk. 1017 = 1 Tim. 518), and 
the fact that Paul does not affirm that the Lord says “we who live,” 
etc. (contrast Acts 20%: téy Aéywv tod xvetou *Inood (cf. 1 Tim. 63) 
Sct adtb¢ elmev) but affirms that “we tell you on the strength of a word 
of the Lord that we who live,” etc., conspire to make probable that 
here as in Rom. 14% 1 Cor. 9 we have not a citation of but an allusion 
to a word of the Lord. The exact form of the agraphon is not recover- 
able unless it is embedded in vv. 1-17 (Ropes, Dibelius). 

Schmiedel, in an excellent note, after remarking that the word of the 
Lord does not come from Mt. 24?%-! or from 4 Ezra 5% #. (as Steck once 
held), observes that it is not to be found in v. 162 (as von Soden held, SK. 
1885, 280 f.), or in v. 16 without xearov (so Stahelin, J.d. Th. 1874, 193f.), 
or hardly in v. 1 alone, since vv. 1%17 are too detailed, or in vy, 16-17, 
since its beginning after the previous formulation in v. 15 would not be 
sufficiently accentuated, but in wv. 1-17, If, however, it is admitted that 
v. 15 gives the point of the agraphon, the only question at issue is 
whether it is actually cited in vv. 16-17, At first sight, the “concrete 
and independent character” of these verses (Ropes) does suggest a cita- 
tion, even if it is granted that the citation is free (the Pauline phrase- 
ology being evident in aitd¢ & xbetos and év Xotot@). On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that the salient point of vv. 16-17, the dua oby, does 
not explicitly appear in the summary of the word v.15, The impres- 
sion, difficult to escape, is that Paul, remembering a traditional descrip- 
tion of the Parousia, selects such points as explain the basal declaration 
of the summarised word of the Lord in vy. 15, On the question, see 
Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu, 1896, 152 f. and HDB. V, 345; Titius, Veu- 
testamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit 1895, I, 24; Resch, Paulinismus, 
338-341; Mathews, Messianic Hope in N..T. 1905, 73; and Askwith, 
Exp. 1911, 66. 


nuets of COvtes KTA. The insertion of 7me@s and the presence 
of ets denoting the temporal limit make clear that the exact 
contrast here is not between the living and dead at the Parousia; 
not between “‘we Christians who are alive” af the Parousia and 
the dead; but between “we Christians who live,” that is, “who 
continue to survive until the Parousia,”’ and the dead. Paul 
thus betrays the expectation that he and his contemporary 
Christians will remain alive until Christ comes. 


Paul’s personal belief that the advent is at hand is constant (1 Cor. rot 
16% Rom. 13" Phil. 45), a conviction shared also by other Christians of 
the first century (1 Pet. 47 Heb. 1025 Jas. 5% 1 Jn. 218) and apparently by 
the Master himself (Mk. 9'). In our passage, Paul speaks, as often, 
without qualifications. If questioned, he would probably have admitted 
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that he himself as well as other Christians might taste of death before the 
Lord came. Such cases, however, would have been to him exceptional. 
His hope is fixed not on a far-off divine event; not on the fact that “ each 
several generation, at whatever period existing, occupies during that 
period the position of those who shall be alive at the Lord’s coming” 
(Bengel), but on the nearness of the Parousia, even if the exact day and 
hour be unknown. Calvin tacitly admits the obvious force of jyets 
in observing that Paul by using it makes himself as it were one of the 
number of those who will live until the last day. But Paul does this, 
Calvin ingeniously explains, “to rouse the expectation of the Thessa- 
lonians, and so to hold all the pious in suspense, that they shall not 
count on any delay whatever. For even supposing him to have known 
himself by special revelation that Christ would come somewhat later, 
still this was to be delivered as the common doctrine of the church that 
the faithful might be ready at all hours” (quoted by Lillie, ad loc.). 
Apart from Grotius and, less clearly, Piscator, most of the older ex- 
positors found difficulty in admitting that Paul at this point shared the 
views of his time. Origen (Cels. V, 17), for example, in the only extant 
quotation from his commentary on our letters, namely, on I 415-17 (cf. 
Turner, HDB. V, 496), allegorises; Chrys. Th. Mops. and others so in- 
terpret ot meptAetméuevor as to exclude Paul; still others think that 
the tyets is not suited to Paul, although Olshausen protests against 
this enallage personae or dvoxotvwsts. On the older views, see Liin. 
ad loc. Denney, however (177), queries: “Is it not better to recognise 
the obvious fact that Paul was mistaken as to the nearness of the second 
advent than to torture his words to secure infallibility?” See also 
Kennedy, Last Things, 160 ff. 


of mepidermopevor KT. The living are further defined as 

those who continue to survive until the Parousia. With ret- 

erence to these survivors including Paul, it is asserted on the 

strength of the Lord’s utterance that they will by no means take 
temporal precedence over the dead. 

The participle neprAernéyevor is present, the action being viewed as 

going on to the limit of time designated by ets; contrast év ti napouclg 

219 318 528 x Cor. 15%. The word xeptAetxec8a occurs elsewhere in 

N. T. only v.17; of. 4 Mac. 1318 12% @Odvety here, but not in 2", is 

used classically in the sense of teogbcvety (Mt. 172), “ praevenire,” 

“precede,” “anticipate.” On od wf with aorist subj. as the equivalent 

of an emphatic future indic. (so K here), cf. 53 and BMT. 172. For 

xuptov after napovolay, B reads ’Incod, conforming to v.™ (Weiss, 81). 


16. &ri avros 6 KUpios. With 67 “because,” parallel to yap 
(v.15; of. 2!4), the word of the Lord summarised in v. !° is ex- 


® 
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plained and elaborated. The point of the Pauline phrase adrés 
0 Kvpwos (cf. 3") is apparently that the very Jesus under whose 
control the believers stand in life, at death (tods xounOévras 
oud, v."4), and from death to resurrection (of vexpol év XpioTe), 
and whose indwelling spiritually guarantees their resurrection, 
is the Lord who at the resurrection functions as the apocalyptic 
Messiah. 

ev KehevowaTt KTA. The descent of the Lord from heaven is 
characterised by three clauses with év. Unlike the three dis- 
connected clauses with év in 1 Cor. 15%, the second and third are 
here joined by xaé, a fact suggesting that these two clauses 
are in some sense an epexegesis of the first. “Ata command, 
namely, at an archangel’s voice and at a trumpet of God.” Pre- 
cisely what Paul has in mind is uncertain. It is conceivable 
that God who raises the dead (v. “), or Christ the agent in resur- 
rection, commands the archangel Michael to arouse the dead; 
and that this command is executed at once by the voice of the 
archangel who speaks to the dead (cf. 1 Cor. 1 5”) through a 
divine trumpet. But whatever the procedure in detail may be, 
the point is clear that at the descent of the Lord from heaven, 
the dead are raised first of all, and then the survivors and the 
risen dead are together and simultaneously (4“a ovr) snatched 
up and carried by means of clouds to meet the Lord in the air. 


Kabisch (Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 1893, 231) thinks that God gives 
a command to Christ and that the archangel is only the messenger, the 
voice which God makes use of (cf. Kennedy, Last Things, 190). Teich- 
mann (Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht, 
1896, 23) imagines that Christ on his way to earth commands the dead 
(who through the cry of the archangel and the blowing of the trumpet 
of God are awakened from their slumber) really to arise. Paul’s state- 
ment, however, is general; how far he would subscribe to the precise 
procedure read into his account from extant Jewish or Christian sources, 
no one knows. 

Most commentators agree with Stihelin (J. d. Th. 1874, 189) in tak- 
ing the éy of attendant circumstance as in 1 Cor. 47; but it may mean 
“at the time of” as in x Cor. 15% éy th goxdetp odAmtyyt. xéhevoun, 
found in Gk. Bib. here and Pr. 24%, is used classically (cf. Wetstein, ad 
loc.) in various applications, the command of a xeAevortis to his rowers, 
of an officer to his men, of a hunter to his dogs, etc. Ell. quotes Philo 
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(de praem et poen. 19) as using it of God’s assembling the saints. The 
o&Anty§, like other touches in the description, appears in the account 
of the theophany on Mt. Horeb (Ex. 19'*-19; cf. Briggs, Messiah of the 
A postles, 88); here the trumpet, as in 1 Cor. 15%, is used not to marshal 
the hosts of heaven, or to assemble the saints (Mt. 241, which adds to 
Mark werd oddmyyos weyéAns; Bengel says: tuba Dei adeoque magna), 
but to raise the dead.—The dexéyyehos (in Gk. Bib. only here and Jude 
9) may be Michael as in Jude; cf. Eth. En. 9! 20%. On Michael, see 
Lueken, Der Erzengel Michael; Bousset, Relig.? 374 ff.; Everling (op. cit. 
79 f.) and Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt, etc. 32 ff. 


kal ot vexpol év Xpiot@ etd. With Kai of simple narration, 
the results of the descent of the Lord are stated; first (7p@rTov) 
the resurrection of the dead saints, which removes their disad- 
vantage by putting them on a level with the living; and then 
(émevta, v. 17), the rapture of both the risen dead and the sur- 
vivors, presumably in changed, transformed, redeemed bodies 
(1 Cor. 15% Phil. 31 Rom. 8”), to meet the Lord in the air. 
Striking here is it that Paul says not simply avacrycovtar of 
vexpot (Is. 26") but 0 vexpol €v Xpiot@, This phrase designates 
not “those who died in Christ” (1 Cor. 1518) but “the dead who 
are in Christ”; and intimates, without defining precisely the 
condition of the believers in the intermediate state, that as in 
life and at death so from death to the Parousia, the believer is 
under the control of the indwelling Christ or Spirit. This in- 
dwelling spiritual Christ, whose presence in the believer guaran- 
tees his resurrection, is also the very enthroned (Rom. 8*) Lord 
himself (67e adds 0 Kv¥ptos) who comes down from heaven to 
raise the dead. 

17. éreta .. . apTaynodueOaxtTr. “Then, presumably at 
no great interval after the resurrection, mets ot Saves of 7re- 
pirevtropevot (as in v. 18; it is unnecessary here to add els tiv 
mapoua lav Tod Kupiov) shall be caught up simultaneously (dua) 
with the risen saints («vv avrois) and carried by clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air.””’ The rapture is a supernatural act as in 
Acts 88° Rev. 125; cf. 2 Cor. 122%, The means (€v), not the 
agent (umd; cf. Baruch 4°), by which the rapture is executed 
is the clouds which, as in Elijah’s case (4 Reg. 2"), are conceived 
as a triumphal chariot. Slavonic Enoch 3!*- (ed. Morfill and 
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Charles; noted also by Mill.) is in point: “These men (that 
is, angels) summoned me and took me on their wings and placed 
me on the clouds. And lo, the clouds moved. And again, go- 
ing still higher, I saw the ether and they placed me in the first 
heaven.” 


&ua civ occurs in Gk. Bib. only here and 51°; Vulg. has here simul 
rapiemur cum ; in 5%, am, fuld. omit simul. In Gk. Bib. éuc is regularly 
an adverb (Pr. 2218, etc.); in Mt. 1329 201, it is a preposition. Ell. re- 
marks: “We shall be caught up with them at the same time that they 
shall be caught up, é.« marking as usual connection in point of time.” 
The phrase gives the most precise statement of the equality of advan- 
tage that we have; it does not appear in the summary of the agraphon 
in v.1%. GF m Ambst. omit of meprAcrréuevor; B has ot seprActwevor. 
In the syn. gospels, the cloud appears, apart from the transfiguration 
and Lk. 1254, only in connection with the Parousia of the Son of Man. 
The influence of Dan. 7% is felt where Lxx. has éxt tév vegeAoy (Mt. 
24%° 26%) and Th. wet (Mk. 14%; cf. Rev. 17). The év, however, is 
given by Mk. 137° = Lk. 2127; see further Rev. 11 (év), 4 Ezra 13? 
(cum), and Ex. 34% (xatéy xboetos év vepéAn); and cf. Acts 1 with 19. 


els arradvinow KTA. With eis, the purpose of aprraynocpueba 
is expressed, “‘to meet the Lord.” The els aépa designates the 
place of meeting, probably the space between the earth and the 
firmament of the first heaven, as in Slav. En. 3! *- quoted above. 
As it is probably to the air, not to the earth that the Lord de- 
scends from heaven, so it is into the air that all the saints are 
caught up into the company of the Lord and from the air that 
God will lead them on with Jesus (@£e: ody adT@ v.14) to heaven 
where the fellowship with Christ begun in the air will continue 
forever; for, in summing up the point intended in the descrip- 
tion of vy. 1617, he says not «al éxe? (“and there,” as if the air 
were the permanent dwelling-place; so apparently Kabisch (op. 
cit. 233) alluding to Ass. Mos. 10%) but Kat ovTws, drawing the 
conclusion from vv. 1%’, implicit in v. 4 (adv adT@), with the 


added emphasis upon the permanence of the fellowship, mav- 
TOTE TUY KUpiw écopucba. 


In the Lxx. ouvdytyste, an&ytnotc, dnaveh, Ondvenos and cuvayth 
occur chiefly in phrases with ets and gen. or dat. The readings vary, 
but etc with bxdvenow or cuvéytyotw is rare. In the N. T. the read- 
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ings also vary; cf. Mt. 25° 27% Acts 281%; also Mt. 8%4 251 Jn. 1213, 
Here DGF read els trdévenoty tH XototH. Moulton (I 14%), who notes 
BGU, 362 (nods dndvtnoy tod hyéuovoc; for meds, cf. 3 Mac. 52), 
thinks the special idea of the word is the “official welcome of a newly 
arrived dignitary. The case after it is entirely consistent with Greek 
idiom, the gen. as in our “to his inauguration,” the dat. as the case 
governed by the verb”; see also Ex. 1917 el¢ cuvévtnoty tod be00.— 
The etc before d&éoa is naturally taken with &xdytyotv, the usage being 
either classical, or eis for év of place (BI. 39%). Above the firmament 
is the at@qe, a word not found in Gk. Bib. pnw is rendered a few times 
in Sym. by at@ho; in Lxx. (2 Reg. 2212 = Ps. 1712) by ame. On the mean- 
ing of &ho, of. Slav. En. 31-2, Ascen. Isa. 7° 18 102; and see Moses Stuart 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, 139 ff. and Ezra Abbot in Smith’s DB, 


1 eis 


Kal ovTws KTr. “And so (cf. 1 Cor. 7!7 Rom. 1125 f-), as the re- 
sult of the resurrection, the rapture, and the meeting of the Lord 
in the air, we shall be with the Lord, not for the moment only 
but forever” (7ravToTe), the point of v. ‘4 and the fruition of the 
Christian hope. 


For obdv xvetw, B reads év xvefm which is “ganz gedankenlos” (Weiss, 
56); cf. Phil. 1. The belief in the nearness of the coming of Christ 
is constant in Paul, but there is less emphasis on the traditional scenery 
in the letters subsequent to our epistles. Even in 1 Cor. 15%4-?6 where 
there is an allusion to the last conflict (cf. II 28), the concrete im- 
agery is less conspicuous (cf. Rom. 88. 2 Cor. 51°). In the epistles 
of the imprisonment, the eschatology is summed up in hope (Col. 15- 3; 
cf. Eph. 118 44), the hope of being with Christ (Col. 3°‘: Phil. 1%; cf. 
2 Cor. 134). On xa ottws... écdue0e, Moff. remarks: “This is all 
that remains to us, in our truer view of the universe, from the naive 
Abyos xvelou of the Apostle, but it is everything.” 


18. doe Tapaxaneite kT. “So then,” as the result of the 
conviction drawn from the religious experience in Christ (v. "), 
from the summarised word of the Lord (v. !*), and from the con- 
firmatory description of the Parousia (vv. 16-17), do not grieve 
(v. 8), but “encourage one another (5") with these (rovrous 
not TocovTos) words,” the very words that have been used. 

On Sate = 3:6 (5") = toryapody (4%) = 8& todto (3”) with imperative, 
Giga COLMIOM Leura tee a Phil. 212 41. Paul does not simply offer en- 


couragement; he bids them actively to encourage one another (cf. 2 Cor. 
134.).—It is obvious that vv. '*17 do not pretend to give a description 
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in detail of the Parousia. Of the points not mentioned, we may assume 
that Paul would admit the following: the assembling of the saints; the 
redemption, change, or transformation of the body (Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 155 
Phil. 321); and the judgment on all men (Rom. 141° 2 Cor. 51°) without 
the resurrection of the wicked. On the other hand, since Paul does not 
elsewhere indicate a belief in the intermediate kingdom (cf. Charles, 
Eschat. 389 ff.), it is not to be looked for between xeétov and Exetta 

here (cf. Vos, Pauline Eschatology and Chiliasm, in the Princeton Theol. 
Rev. for Jan. t911). It is, however, probable that after the meeting of 
the Lord in the air, the Lord with his saints go not to earth but to 
heaven, as &&et ody adt@ (v. 4) suggests, the permanent abode of Christ 
and the believers. Even in this description of the Parousia it is worth 
noting that the interest centres in the ultimate form of the hope, elvae 
ody xvefp; and that only such elements are singled out for mention 
as serve to bring this religious hope to the forefront. Like the Master, 
Paul, out of the treasures of apocalyptic at his disposal, knows how to 
bring forth things new and old. 


(6) Times and Seasons (51). 


The written request for information “concerning times and 
seasons” (cf. 4% 18) appears to have been made at the suggestion 
of the faint-hearted who were concerned not only about their 
friends who had died (41348; cf. 51°) but also about their own sal- 
vation. In doubt about Paul’s teaching in reference to the near- 
ness of the advent and in fear that the day might catch them 
morally unprepared, they ask him, in their discouragement, for 
further instruction about the times and seasons. Paul, however, 
is convinced that they require not further instruction but en- 
couragement (5!!). Accordingly, while reminding them that the 
day is to come suddenly and is to be a day of judgment on unbe- 
lievers (vv. 1%), he is careful to assure them that the day will 
not take them by surprise, for they, one and all of them, are sons 
of light and sons of day, that is, believers (vv. #8). Further- 
more, recognising that they need to be exhorted to moral alert- 
ness, an exhortation which not only they but all Christians re- 
quire (hence the tactful change from “you” to “we” in v. 5), 
he urges that since they are sons of light and sons of day, they 
must be morally alert and sober, arming themselves with that 
faith and love, and especially that hope for future salvation, 
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without which they cannot realise their destiny (vv. 8). There 
is, however, no cause for anxiety, he assures the faint-hearted, for 
God has appointed them unto salvation, the indwelling Christ 
enables them to acquire it, and Christ died for their sins in order 
that all believers, whether surviving until the Parousia, or dying 
before it, might at the same time have life with Christ (vv. 9-10), 
Hence they are to encourage and build up one another, as in 
fact they are doing (v. 1). 

1Now as to the times and seasons, brothers, you have no need that 
anything be written you ; *for you yourselves know accurately that the 
day of the Lord so comes as a thief at night. *When people are say- 
ing: “All is well and safe,” then sudden destruction comes on them 
as travail on her that is with child, and they shall in no wise escape. 

4But you, brothers, are not in darkness that the day should sur- 
prise you as thieves are surprised; ‘for you are all sons of light and 
sons of day. 

We Christians do not oelong to night or to darkness. °So then 
let us not sleep as do the unbelievers, but let us watch and be sober. 
1For it is at night that sleepers sleep and at night that drunkards 
are drunk. ®*But we, since we belong to day—tet us be sober, putting 
on the breastplate of faith and love, and as a helmet the hope of salva- 
tion. %For God has not appointed us to wrath but to the winning of 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that 
whether we are watching or whether we are sleeping, we might to- 
gether have life with him. 

uS¢9 then encourage one another and build up one the other, as 
in fact you are doing. 

1, rep dé TOv ypovwv KTrA. With 8é, the second (cf. 4") es- 
chatological question about which the Thessalonians had written 
(cf. 4%: 8) for information is stated: ‘Concerning the times and 
seasons.” Perceiving, however, that they really need not in- 
struction but encouragement, he tells them, following the prece- 
dent of 4° (contrast 418) but varying the language: “you have 
no need that anything (sc. 72) be written you.” 

The plural (cf. xateod¢ xat yeévous Dan. 2% 4% (Lxx.); contrast the 


singular > yedvou xat xatood Dan. 712) does not here refer to a future 
cycle of times and seasons, or to a past cycle now ending (¢f. 1 Cor. 10"), 
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but indicates in traditional language the time of the Parousia. The 
question put to Paul was an old one (cf. Jer. 25" 36'° Dan. 9%5#-) and 
was prevalent not only in Christian but in Jewish circles of the time 
(see Charles, Eschat. 168-175; Volz, Eschat. 162 ff.). Notwithstanding 
the warning of the Lord: ody buey yvavat yedvous 7} xatpobs (Acts 17; 
of. Mk. 13% Mt. 24°*), it was impossible to quell curiosity as to the exact 
day and hour. Doubtless the converts particularly in mind in 51 
were wondering what Paul’s teaching meant, especially since they 
feared lest the day might find them morally unprepared. Though as 
Ammonius (apud Ell.) says: 6 way xateds Sydoi TovotHta xodvos S& noc- 
écynta, yet in Jewish usage the terms are interchangeable (cf. Dan. 7% 
Sap. 7!8). ® inserts tod before yeégecbat; GF smooth xestay Bxete to 
xosta éorly, 


2. avtol yap axpiBas KTrA. The reason why (yap as in 4°) it 
is unnecessary to write is not that he is unable to teach them any- 
thing new (Th. Mops.), but that, in view of the purpose of en- 
couragement, it is inexpedient and superfluous (cf. Chrys.) to 
do any more than call attention to the facts which they already 
know accurately, namely (1), that the day of the Lord comes “as 
a thief at night comes” (sc. épyeraz), that is, suddenly and un- 
expectedly; and (2) that, as the explanation (vv. 3-5) indicates, 
although the day comes suddenly for both believers and unbe- 
lievers alike, it is only the latter (v.*) and not the former 
(vv. *) who are taken by surprise. 


On abto yao o%8ate, see 21, &xotB@> (Acts 24%) occurs elsewhere in 
Paul only Eph. 515 and elsewhere in Gk. Bib. about a dozen times. 
Findlay thinks that gxorBdc is quoted from the letter sent to Paul. The 
O.T. (4) fugea (705) xuetou, which appears first in Amos 518 (see Robert- 
son Smith, Prophets, 396, and Davidson, HDB. I, 736) is retained by 
Paul, though xdetoc is Christ, as the context here and elsewhere (e. g. 
Phil. 11° 216 y Cor, 18 2 Cor, 114) attests. The omission of the articles 
(here and Phil, 16. 10 916, of. Is. 21° 13% 8, etc.) indicates a fixed formula 
(cf. Oeb¢ cathe, 11). A reads with Amos 5189 % tugox xuelov. The 
mention of vdé, literal here and v. ’, prepares the way for the metaphors 
in the contrasts between darkness and daylight (v. 4), darkness and light 
(v.5), and night time and daytime (v.5; cf. v.*). On &>... oUtwe, 
cf. t Cor. 717 (ott xal, Rom. 515-18 etc.). As the emphasis is on &c¢ 
xAéxtH¢ not on Zoxerat, the present tense is general or gnomic (BMT. 
12), not present for future, or prophetic. For the early belief that the 
Lord would come at night, expecially Easter eve, see Liin. ad loc. who 
quotes Lactantius, Inst. 719, and Jerome on Mt. 258, 
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Paul does not tell us (contrast 415) whence he derived the information 
assumed to be possessed by the readers. The comparison to a thief is 
in itself natural enough (cf. Jer. 291° @> xAértat év vuxtt extOqooucty 
ysiea aitéyv; also Job 24" Joel 2°); but the first extant comparison of 
the coming of the Lord to a thief appears to be the word of Jesus in 
Lk. 1239 = Mt. 24%: ef det 6 olxodeonétys mole Hog 6 xAextys Eoxerat. 
To be sure év vuxtt does not appear in the logion, and it is the Lord 
himself (by context) not the day of the Lord that is compared to a thief. 
But despite these differences, it is better to see in our passage an allu- 
sion to that word of the Lord than to postulate an agraphon or a cita- 
tion from an unknown Jewish apocalypse (as Briickner does in his Ent- 
stehung der paulinischen Christologie, 179 ff.). Ephr. (who wrongly 
takes &tt as = quia) remarks on ol8ace: “sicut didicistis etiam haec 
a nobis; quoniam et nos ex ipso evangelio Domini nostri didicimus. 
2 Pet. 31° (where CKL add éy wuxct) is evidently based on our 
passage. 


3. Otay Xéywou KTr. “When people are saying: There is 
(sc. a Tiv) security and safety,” etc. Starting from nuépa Kupiov 
as a day of judgment, and from the idea of moral indifference 
suggested by €v vuxtl (cf. v. 4 ovK éoté év oxoTe), Paul pro- 
ceeds, without connecting particle (cf. v. § ov« éo ev; x Cor. 14°6 
Col. 34) to explain the bearing first on unbelievers of the sudden 
coming of the Lord (v. ?). Though Aéywou is impersonal (cf. 
rt Cor. 10% and BI. 304) and avrois is undefined, yet clearly un- 
believers alone are in mind, as the sharply contrasted vueis dé 
aderdol (v. 4) makes plain. By the phrase eépjvn «al acparea, 
we are reminded with Grot. of Ezek. 131°, AéyovTes elpnvn Kal 
ov Hv eipivn (cf. Jer. 64 = 8"); and of the false repose and 
safety of the people described in the word of the Lord (Lk. 1776 '- 
=Mt. 24%"f-) to which Ephr. alludes: “istud est quod dixit Do- 
minus noster: sicut fuit in diebus Noé et Loth, etc. 


The asyndeton (NAGF, et al.) is corrected by BD, et al., which insert 
3g, and by KLP, Vulg. (enim), et al., which insert y&e. For étav 8, cf. 
1 Cor. 131° 1527, etc; Stay y&o, I Cor. 34 2 Cor. 12%, etc. GF, et al., read 
Agyouoty (cf. orhxete 38). On dtay... tote, of. r Cor. 1578 Col. 34. For 
the present general condition, see BMT. 260, 312. slohyn and dop&Acta, 
united only here in Gk. Bib., are virtually synonymous (cf. Lev. 265); 
but Ell. would distinguish them: “eleyyy betokens an inward repose 
and security; d&op&Aetm a Sureness and safety that is not interfered with 
or compromised by outward obstacles.” 
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aipvicvos dreOpos,. That is, either “all of a sudden” (ad- 
jective for adverb; BI. 442) or “sudden” (adjective) “ destruc- 
tion comes on them.” It is probable that dAeOpos, like Odvaros 
(2 Cor. 215 71°) and a@mr@Aeva (II 2! x Cor. 118 2 Cor. 21° Phil. 1?8) 
is the opposite of cwrnpia; and that the point is not annihila- . 
tion of existence but separation from the presence of Christ; 
hence dAeGpos may be aid@wos (II 1) as well as aidpvidzos, 


On the idea, see Kennedy, Last T hings, 314. Int Cor. 55, 6AeBe05 tis 
caexé¢ is contrasted with the salvation (ctbCecbat) of cd gtvetua; in 
1 Tim. 6%, we have el¢ drcOpov xad dndretay. aigvistes is rare in Gk. 
Bib. (Lk. 21% Sap. 1715 2 Mac. 1417 3,Mac. 3%): WH. edit here atovidtoc 
(BN), but in Lk. 21% épyidtog (so here, ADFLP, e¢ al.). égrotévat, fre- 
quent in Lxx. appears in N. T. only here and 2 Tim. 4? 6, apart from 
Lk. Acts. It is construed with dat. (here and Sap. 65 * Lk. 29 244, 
etc.), or with éxt and accus. (Sir. 41% Jer. 212, etc.; Lk. 21% Acts 
to! 11"). On éxlotata: (BNL, etc.) for égtotata: (DEKP, et al.), see 
Bl. 67. GF, read gavicetar; B puts adtois after éxtotatat. 


worep 1) wOiv KTr. “As travail comes upon (sc. érictatar) 
her that is with child.” The point of the comparison is not 6 
Trovos TOY wdiver (cf. Is, 667), as the common Lxx. phrase ddives 
os TuxTOVENS might suggest (so Th. Mops.); not the certainty 
(an interpretation which Chrys. combats); but the suddenness 
as aipvidios indicates. The idea of inevitableness, brought out 


by ov uy expiyoow, arises probably not from the comparison 
but from éA«Opos, 


For @8iveg & ttextobons, cf. Ps. 47° Hos. 13? Mic. 49 Jer. 6% 92 
22% 27%; also Jer. 13% Is. 138; and Is, 2617 Eth. En. 624. The singular 
(NB read 4 &3etv) is rare in Gk. Bib.; but even if the plural were read 
with GF, there would be here no reference to the dolores Messiae (Mk, 138 
= Mt. 248; cf. Volz, Eschat. 173 and Bousset, Relig.? 286). On éxgebyery 
(Rom. 2° 2 Cor. 11%), cf. Lk. 218°; on 0d wh with aor. subj. instead of 
fut. indic. (which DGF here read; cf. Gal. 4%°), see 415 and cf. Rom. 48 
1 Cor. 8% Gal. 516, It is unnecessary to supply an object with éxpbywoty; 
contrast 2 Mac. 6%: cde coo TAavtoKedtTOpOS XEtous ote Coy obte Sx0- 
Davey éxgedtouct. Here only does Paul use yaotyje; elsewhere in N. T. 
apart from Tit. 12 Lk, 11, it is used in the common Lxx. phrase, as here, 
exerv év yaotot = elvar &yxuoc. 

Lft. remarks on v.3: “The dissimilarity which this verse presents to 
the ordinary style of St, Paul is striking.” To be sure, Otay... téte, 
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oreo, éxgebyety, SAeOp0¢, or od wh with aor. subj. need excite no wonder; 
but the use of elofyn = “security,” of dopdActa, algvidioc, égrotdvar and 
ddty, and of the impersonal A¢ywowv might suggest that Paul (a) is cit- 
ing from a Jewish apocalypse, or (b) from an agraphon, or is writing 
under the influence either (c) of a Jewish apocalypse or (d) a word of 
the Lord (as in v.2). In the light of v.2, (a) is improbable. In favour 
of (d) rather than (c) is to be urged not Mk. 138 = Mt. 248, or Mk. 13” 
and par., but Lk. 214-86: “Take heed to yourselves that your hearts 
be not dulled by debauches and v.40 and the distractions of life; and 
take heed lest émtotj é9’ budo égvidtos  Hudea as a trap (H¢ tayic; 
of. Jer. 52”). For it will surely come upon all those who sit on the face 
of all the earth. d&ypunveite at every season, praying that ye may be 
able éxguyety all these things which are going to happen, and to stand 
before the Son of Man.” This passage may have affected vv.‘8 below; 
cf. Rom. 13"-. In favour of (6) is not the concrete and definite character 
of the utterance (cf. 41°), but the indefinite adtotc. “If, as seems not 
unlikely, the sentence is a direct quotation from our Lord’s words, the 
reference implied in the word adtoic is to be sought for in the context 
of the saying from which St. Paul quotes” (Lft.). 


4, ipeis S€ xTA. The O¢ is adversative by context and con- 
trasts the brethren with the avrois (v. 8) who are now seen to be 
unbelievers. The latter are in the realm of night, as év vuxTé 
(v. 2) suggests, that is, of wickedness; and the day of the Lord 
with its inevitable destruction comes on them suddenly and finds 
them unprepared. The brethren on the other hand (5€) are not 
in darkness (€v oxeret), that is, in the realm of wickedness, and 
the day of the Lord, now designated as the daylight in contrast 
with the dark, while it comes suddenly for them also, does not 
(and this is the point of the new comparison) surprise them as 
thieves are surprised by the coming of the dawn. 


“Christians are on the alert, open-eyed; they do not know when it 
is to come, but they are alive to any signs of its coming. Thus there is 
no incompatibility between the emphasis on the instantaneous character 
of the advent and the emphasis in IT 2*f. on the preliminary conditions” 
(Moff.). On oxétos, of. Rom. 13% 1 Cor. 45 2 Cor. 64, etc.; of. } sGoucta 
cod oxétous Col. 1 Lk. 22%. The clause with fve is not of purpose but 
of conceived result (cf. 2 Cor. 117 and BMT. 218f.). The daylight isa 
metaphor for “the day,” that is, } tyéea éxetvy (GF; cf. IL 11°); on 
4 tydoa, of. 1 Cor. 3% Rom. 13%; also Rom. 216 Ezek. 36%. xataha- 
Bdvery is here not “attain” (Rom. 9% 1 Cor. 9% Phil. 3” f-), or “under- 
stand” (Eph. 3'8), but “overtake” (Gen. 19" Sir. 7? Jn. 1235), with a 
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touch of surprise and detection. GF read xatadAdéGor. ADGF place 
buds before } jugeaw. Rom. 134-4, where the time before the Parousia 
is designated as Uxvoc, cxétoc, and v0, affords a striking parallel to 
vv.*7. The advent is 4 jyéex and Christians are to put on t& &xAx 
tod gwtd¢ and to conduct themselves wc év huéeg, that is, are to avoid 
xwy.0tG, UgDatg xTA., for 4 vOE meoexoey H dE Hudow Hyyexev. 


ws khértas. “That the day should surprise you as thieves 
are surprised.”’ As Grotius has observed, the comparison here is 
not the same as in v. 2, though it follows naturally from it. In 
v. ®, “the day of the Lord comes as a thief at night,” suddenly 
and unexpectedly; here the day of the Lord (compared to the 
daylight) does not surprise the believers as it does the unbelievers 
(ws kr€érTas), that is, does not catch the Christians unawares 
and unprepared. 


xAéxtas, read by BA Boh., is accepted by Lachmann, WH. De W. 
Ewald, Koch, Lft. Moff. and Field (Otiwm Norv. III, 123). Most com- 
mentators, however, prefer the numerically better attested xAEKTNS 
(see Souter, ad loc.). In this case, the same comparison is used as in v. 2, 
but here the point is not “suddenness” but “surprise.” The usual ob- 
jection to xAéxtas, that it spoils the metaphor (see on vnttos 27), is too 
incisive, in view of the inversion of metaphors in Paul, especially in this 
section (cf. xabebderv and yenyopetv in vv. * 1°); see Lft. on 27 and ad 
loc. Weiss (17) thinks that xAéxta¢ is a mechanical conformation to 
Suds (cf. thmoug 1”). Zim. (cf. Mill. and Dibelius) suggests that xAéatac 
involves a change of sense that overlooks the reference to Lk. 1239 = 
Mt. 24%, 


5. mavtes yap duets eTrA. The ydp explains why “the day” 
should not surprise them; and the mdvtes (cf. maou TI 11°) 
singles out the faint-hearted for special encouragement. The 
readers, one and all, are not “in darkness” but are “sons of 
light,” that is, belong to Christ; and, with a slight advance of 
meaning, are “sons of day,” that is, belong to the realm of future 
light and salvation, the unexpressed reason being that the in- 
dwelling Christ or Spirit guarantees their ability so to live a 
blameless life that they may even now, if they are vigilant and 
sober, be assured of the rescue from the wrath that comes (1!°), 
and of an entrance into God’s own kingdom and glory (2”; 
v. infra, vv. 1°), 
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ulds gwt6s suggests the possible influence of the word of the Lord in 
Lk. 168; cf. Jn. 129° Eph. 5# (téxva); the phrase does not occur in Lxx. 
uidc hugeas is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. The use of vids with 
a gen. to denote the intimate relation of a person with a thing or person 
appears to be Semitic in origin (see on II 23 and cf. Deiss. BS. 161- 
166); the idiom is common in the Gk. Bib. 


ovx éouév KTr. The change from vets (vv. *%) to 7 LEIS 
(vv. %-1°) should not be overlooked. In saying that all the breth- 
ren are sons of light and sons of day, Paul seems already to be 
preparing the way tactfully for an exhortation that they conduct 
themselves as such, especially since blamelessness of life (3%) 
alone assures them of escape from judgment (cf. 2 Cor. 5'° Rom. 
141°). Not wishing to discourage the faint-hearted but at the 
same time recognising that they need the warning, he includes in 
the exhortation not only them but himself and all other Chris- 
tians, and proceeds (v. *) asyndetically: “We Christians, all of 
us, do not belong to night or to darkness.” He thus prepares 
for the exhortation to sobriety and vigilance (vv. &7), and for 
the encouraging assurance of future salvation (vv. *?). This 
done, the bueis of v.* (cf. Vv. 4) is resumed in v.". It is obvious 
that ov« éopev vucros ovde oxdrovs forms the transition to the 


exhortation. 


elvat vuxt6c, oxbtouc, Hugeas (vy. 8) is logically equivalent to utot vux- 
6s, etc. In view of 1 Cor. 3% 2 Cor. 107 Rom. 14°, etc., it is unneces- 
sary to supply vtot. The arrangement of gwtéc, Hygoas, vuxt6c, OX%6TOUSG 
is chiastic. Day and night are the periods; light and darkness the 
characteristics of the periods. GF put xat before obx écyéy to relieve 
the asyndeton. On odx . . . 008, see 2° and II 3%. 


6. dpa obv pi Kabevdaper xT. “So then let us not sleep as 
do the rest (0/ Aovroé as 4") but let us watch and be sober.” 
The figurative use of xabevdew and vndev is suggested, as v. * 
intimates, by the fact that sleepers sleep at night and drunkards 
get drunk at night. xabevdewv covers all sorts of moral laxity; 
ypnyopeiv, its opposite, denotes watchfulness, moral alertness, 
vigilance against the assaults of unrighteousness. The point of 
vyetv is less certain; for since drunkenness may suggest either 
stupid unconsciousness Or abnormal exaltation (B. Weiss, Dob.), 
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vnpopev may be an exhortation either to perfect control of the 
senses without which vigilance is impossible or to quietness of 
mind (4!) without which the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
essential to future salvation are unattainable. 


Since xael8wuev and yenyop@yev are metaphorical, it is unlikely 
that vagwyev here (and v. 8) is literal, as if some of the converts were 
intemperate; or that it is both literal and metaphorical (Find.). At 
the same time, as v. ’ intimates, the sons of day and the sons of light 
in Thessalonica as elsewhere may have been tempted to indulge in 
habits characteristic of those who belong not to day but to night. Go 
ody, found in Gk. Bib. only in Paul, is followed by the hortatory subj. 
(here and Gal. 61° Rom. 141°); or by the imperative (II 215), KLP read 
xaBedsouey and GF vigouey; cf. Rom. 1419 (NBAG).—xabetSery is 
used by Paul only in this section and in the fragment of a hymn cited 
in Eph. 54%. Inv. 7it is literal; in v. itis = xomacbat = a&nobynoxery. 
&¢ xat, which DGF read here for the simple é<, is rare in Paul (Rom. g?s 
t Cor. 77! 95 Eph. 2 5%), and is perhaps a reminiscence of Eph. 23 
os xat of Aornot. -yenyopety is infrequent in Paul (1 Cor. 161 Col. 42) 
and the Lxx. (cf. 1 Mac. 1277: yonyopetv xat elvar éxl totic émAotc, 
ErorudCecbat el moAcuov d:” Ans tho vuxtéc). It is employed in the 
eschatological passages Mk. 13% #. Lk. 1237 #. and Mt. 2443 f.; but in 
Lk. 21°6 and Mk. 13%* we have ayeurvety.—ygety, rare in Gk. Bib,, is 
used metaphorically in the N. T. (v. 2 Tim. 4 x Pet, 18 47; 5* (vavare, 
Yenyortsate); of. éxvagery (r Cor. 15% Joel 15, etc.) and dvavhgerv 
(2 Tim. 228), 


7. of yap cabevSovres KT. The exhortation to vigilance and 
sobriety is illustrated by a fact of observation familiar to the 
readers (cf. Rom. 13" *-). “Those who sleep (usually) sleep at 
night (vuxtes; cf. 2°) and those who get drunk (usually) are 
drunk at night.” These habits, characteristic of those who are 
not sons of day and sons of light, are mentioned, not without 
reference to the temptations to which all Christians, including 
the readers, are exposed. 


The distinction between pebbcxeobat “get drunk” (Eph. 518 Lk. 1245 
Pr. 23%) and webdery (B reads weOdovtec) “be drunk” (1 Cor. 1121; 
cf. 6 wellwy Job 1225 Is, 19M 24°, etc.) is doubted by Ell. Lft. and 
others. Since Paul does not say ot xaBeddovtes vuxtdc eloty xcA., “the 
sleepers belong to night,” etc., it is improbable that v. 7 is figurative 
(see Liin.). Schmiedel would exscind v.7 as a marginal note, and v. 8 
as a connecting link inserted by a later reader. 
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8. rpets 88 judas xTA. The emphasis on vuetos (v.%), 
already implied in vv. ? *®, prepares for the contrast here, 5é 
being adversative by context, and for the exhortation. Sleep 
and drunkenness are the affairs of those who belong to the night; 
“but let us, since we belong not to night (the realm of evil), but 
to day (the future glory; cf. v.°), be sober.” 

évdvodpevor xTr. “It is not sufficient to watch and be sober, 
we must also be armed” (Chrys.). “Perhaps the mention of 
vigilance suggested the idea of a sentry armed and on duty” 
(Lft. who compares Rom. 13" * -), Asin 13, Paul describes the 
Christian life on the religious side as faith and on the ethical 
side as love, and singles out for special remark the moral 
quality of hope; hence to the breastplate he adds the helmet, 
the hope for future salvation, thus giving to conduct an escha- 
tological sanction. 


One is reminded here and even more strongly in Eph. 6 of Is. 5917: 
xa évedboato Stxatocivyv (cf. Job 29") &¢ Odpanx (cf. Sap. 538) xat 
meptéleto neptxegcAatav owtnetov éxt ths xepadqs. The figure, how- 
ever, is natural to Paul (cf. Rom. 13” éySucdueba tz STAR TOD Qutds 
and Eph. 6" év8écacbe thy xavorAlay tod Qcod). The purpose of the ar- 
mour, tacit here but expressed in Eph. 6", is probably: Teds TO Sbyacbat 
Swag othvat meds Tas pebodtas tod StaGéAov, the Satan who, as an 
angel of darkness, transforms himself into an &yyeAos gwtds (2 Cor. 11"). 
éy3bec0at, a common word in Lxx., is used metaphorically by Paul with 
various objects (cf. Gal. 327 1 Cor. 15% f. Rom. 13% Col. 3% Eph. 4%). 
The aorist part. is of identical action (BMT. 139). ®dpa&, here and Eph. 
6 in Paul, is quite frequent in Gk. Bib. (cf. év8ecOar Ochoaxnx 1 Reg. 175 
Jer. 264 Ezek. 384 1 Mac. 33). eptxeg&data, in N. T. only here and Eph. 
617, is literal in Lxx. except Is. 5917. On the complete armour of the 
hastati, see Polyb. VI, 23. The gen. xtotews and dy&rng¢ are appositional. 


énxrida cwrnplas. Salvation is both negatively freedom from 
wrath (cf. 11°) and positively fellowship with Christ, as vv. °7° 
declare. Since c#Tnpva is an eschatological conception (cf. Rom. 
13), something to be acquired (v. °), Paul says not ocwTnpiav 
but édiSa cwrnplas (objective gen. as 1° Rom. 5? Coren”): 

The significance of this exhortation to hope lies in the convic- 
tion that without blamelessness of life (3!) even believers can- 
not escape the judgment (cf. Rom. 141° 2 Cor. 5°). To be sure, 
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as Paul forthwith encourages the faint-hearted to remember 
(vv. *1°), this hope is virtually certain of realisation. 


Here and v. °, he speaks generally of cwtypta. In Rom. 8%, he singles 
out the redemption of the body as the object of hope; “for by that hope 
we have been (proleptically) saved”; and in Phil 32° f-, Jesus Christ as 
swtho is to transform the body of our humiliation that it may be con- 
formable to the body of his glory (note déxexdex6ue0a in both pas- 
sages and cf. Gal. 5). Though Paul here may have this specific hope 
also in mind, he contents himself with a general statement, éAnle 
swryplas (cf. Job 2° for the objective gen.: neocdexduevor thy érnida ths 
owtnelas pou). 


9-10. 671 ov« éBeTo xT. With dre “because,” he confirms 
the propriety of the exhortation to the éxrrida owtnpias by en- 
couraging the faint-hearted to be assured that that hope is bound 
to be fulfilled. The ground of assurance is stated, first, nega- 
tively, “God did not appoint us Christians for wrath,” that is, 
for condemnation at the day of judgment (cf. 12° 218); and then 
positively, “but to gain salvation.” Since, however, it is impos- 
sible to work out one’s own salvation (Phil. 21°) unless the divine 
power operates in the believer, Paul next recalls the means by 
which salvation is to be acquired, namely, “through” the causal 
activity of the indwelling “Jesus Christ our Lord.” Further- 
more, since death and resurrection are inseparable factors in 
the redemptive work of Christ (cf. 4"), he adds: “who died for 
us,” that is, for our sins, “in order that we might live, have life 
with him,” the future life in fellowship with Christ, which is 
the consummation of Christian hope. 


The construction tiOéver ctivk efe tt, Only here in Paul, but fre- 
quent in Lxx., is not the equivalent of Acts 1347 = Is. 4098 (céBerxd oe 
els gs; contrast Rom. 417 = Gen. 17°), but nevertheless “appears to 
have a partially Hebraistic tinge” (Ell.; cf. Ps. 65° Hos. 47 Mic. 17 
Jer. 25%, etc.). ero (= ZOyxev, Bl. 551) indicates the purpose of God, 
but like efAaro (II 21%) is less specific than éxoyh (14); Tep:tolnotc, 
rare in Gk. Bib., is used absolutely in the passive sense of “Dossession,’”” 
“remnant,” in 2 Ch. 1413 Mal. 3” Hag. 2° Eph. 1“ 1 Pet. 29; here, how- 
ever, and II 2“ Heb. 10%, where a genitive follows, it is active, acquisitio 
(Vulg. Ell Mill. and most), “gaining,” “winning,” as indeed Yenyors- 
vev and vhgwyev (Find.) and the clause with st& (Dob.) intimate. 
B and some minuscules invert the order to read & Oebs hude (cf. 28), 
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dua Tod Kupiov nuav I. X. This clause is to be construed not 
with éero but with the adjacent els mepurotnow owtnpias. 
The ova indicates the causal activity of the risen Lord conceived 
of as a spiritual power resident in the hearts of believers, ena- 
bling them to bring forth the fruits of righteousness essential to 
salvation and guaranteeing their resurrection from the dead 
and eternal fellowship with himself. 


The phrase is the logical but not grammatical equivalent of év 7 
xvet: see on 42 4, On the divine name, see 1°; B Eth. omit Xprotod 


(cf. 2%). 


10. rod droOavdyros xTX. The risen Lord through whose in- 
dwelling power the believer gains salvation is also he who died 
for us, that is, for our sins (Gal. 13 1 Cor. 15%; cf. Rom. 5° 4”). 


BN read nept (cf. Gal. 15 where B has bxép), but most have dxéo (cf. 
Rom. s*); the distinction between these prepositions is becoming en- 
feebled (Moult. I, 105). By the phrases &noOvfoxery bxép (Rom. 5°*: 
1415 x Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 51°), d:S6vae wept (Gal. 1°), and napadidvar bgp 
(Gal. 22° Rom. 8”), Paul indicates his belief in the sufferings and es- 
pecially the death of Christ, the righteous for the unrighteous, as an 
atonement for sins (cf. Moore, EB. 4229 ff.). In speaking of the death of 
Christ for us, Paul uses regularly the category not of forgiveness (Rom. 
47 Col. 14 Eph. 17; cf. Col. 2% 38 Eph. 4%) but of reconciliation (Rom. 
gio f. 2 Cor. 518 #. Col. 129 #-) and especially justification. “ Forgive- 
ness he calls justification. It is the same thing as atonement, or recon- 
ciliation, terms in which somewhat different aspects of the same process 
are emphasised” (Ropes, Apostolic Age, 1 56). The absence of these 
terms in I, IJ, and the fact that this is the only passage in I, IT in which 
the death of Christ for us is mentioned, suggests not that the significance 
of that death was not preached prominently in Thessalonica, but that 
the purpose of these letters did not call for a discussion of justification, 
law, works, etc. Nothing is here said explicitly of Christ’s death “to 
sin” (Rom. 6") or of the believers’ dying and rising with Christ (Gal. 
919 f. Rom. 63 # Col. 21: 2° 3), but this conception may underlie both 
the passage (4), “if we believe that Jesus died and rose,” etc., and 


Ste tod xvetov and gy xvety. 


tva ... howpev, The purpose of the death, stated in the 
light of the cognate discussion (4!*-18), is: “that whether we are 
watching (living) or whether we are sleeping (dead), we might 
together live with him.” yenyop@puev and Kabevdwpev are to 
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be taken figuratively for [@pev and a7roOvijcKwpev (Rom. 148), 
as, indeed, Th. Mops. Chrys. Ephr. (sive vivi simus sive mortui), 
and most affirm. For survivors and dead, salvation comes 
simultaneously at the Parousia, as afer odv adT@ (4%) and 
mdvrote adv Kupio éadueOa (417) prepare us to expect. 


It is noteworthy that even in a casual statement about the signifi- 
cance of salvation, three distinctive points in Paul’s conception are 
touched upon, forgiveness of sins through the death of Christ, moral 
renewal through the indwelling power of the spiritual Christ, and the 
final consummation of future fellowship with him. EIl. is again right 
in insisting that as in 417 so here &u« and oby be separated; “the Gay 
dv Xetet@ forms the principal idea, while the gue subjoins the further 
notion of aggregation”; Vulg., however, joins simul cum (contrast 417). 
On xafeddery = “to die”; see 4%; but “to this particular use of yen- 
yoeéw no Biblical parallel can be adduced” (Mill.). There seems to be 
no sharp difference in meaning between et with the subjunctive (com- 
mon in later Gk.; cf. Mill. and 1 Cor. 145) and the expected ééy (Rom. 
14°). Burton (BMT. 253), contrary to the opinion of many (e. g. Bl. 654) 

_thinks that the subjunctive “can hardly be explained as attraction since 
the nature of the thought (in our passage) calls for a subjunctive.’’ 
A few minuscules read yenyopoduev and also with KLP xabebdoucey. 
ette, a favourite particle in Paul (cf. II 215), is rare elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 
(x Pet. 21° f. Josh. 2415 Is. 30% Sir. 414, etc.).—A reads Choopev; DE 
COuev; the aorist Chowwey (SB, ct al.) indicates the future living as a 


fact without reference to progress or completion, “that we might have 
life.” 


11. 5:6 mapaxanreite etrX. “Wherefore” (3!; of. @ate 417), 
since the day of the Lord, though it comes suddenly on all, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, will not surprise you believers; and 
since the power of Christ makes possible that blamelessness of 
life which is necessary to salvation and so guarantees the reali- 
sation of your hope; do not be faint-hearted but “encourage one 
another” (7rapakaneire 4dAHrovS, as was just said in 418) “and 
build up one another.” Then remembering the actual practice 
of the converts, and justifying, as it were, his writing when there 
was no need to write (v.14; cf. 4°), he adds tactfully as in 41° 
(of. 41): “asin fact (KaOas kal; see 3¢ 41) you are doing.” 

oixodouety, ofxoSoun and émotxodoucty are frequent words in Paul, 
especially in his letters to Corinth. From the figure of the church or 
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the individual (1 Cor. 61°) as a temple of the Spirit, the further metaphor 
of “building up,” “constructing” a character would naturally develop 
(see Lft. on 1 Cor. 3°). The parallelism with é\A}houg demands for 
gts toy evw a sense similar to d\AhAous and the accentuation ele coy 
va, “each one of you build up the other one.” Lillie observes: “no 
edition has elg tby &va, the construction adopted by Faber Stapulensis 
(ad unum usque, to a man), Whitby (into one body), Riickert (who under- 
stands by toy &va Christ).”” Blass (45°) remarks on the phrase: “quite 
unclassic but Semitic for édAfAous.” Of the many parallels cited by 
Kypke (II, 339), the closest is Theoc. 22%: elg évt yetoas detpov. The 
exact phrase, however, recurs later in the Greek Legend of Isaiah, 2° (in 
Charles’s Ascen. Isaiah, 143); Testament Job, 27 (in James’s A pocrypha 
Anecdota); and in Pseudo-Cyrill. Alex. X, ross A, elg t@ &vt = &AAHAOIS 
(noted by Soph. Lex. 427). 


(7) Spiritual Labourers (51-8), 


There are still some votepnuata (312) which need to be ad- 
justed. Hence the exhortations (4!-5") are now continued, as 
6d introducing a new point and épwrapev (cf. 41) intimate. The 
brethren as a whole are first urged to appreciate those who 
labour among them, two special functions of these labourers be- 
ing selected for emphasis, that of leading and that of admonish- 
ing. But not only are they to appreciate the labourers, they 
are to do so very highly, and that too not from fear and distrust 
but from love, because of their work. Then changing from in- 
finitive to imperative, he commands them to be at peace not 
“with them” but “among yourselves.” 

L2Hyrthermore, we ask you, brothers, to appreciate those who 
labour among you both acting as your leaders in the Lord and warn- 
ing you; and to rate them very highly in love for the sake of their 
work. Be at peace among yourselves. 


There must be a reason for specifying two of the functions of ‘the 
workers” and for observing that in acting as leaders they do so in the 
Lord. Precisely what the reason is escapes our knowledge. It may be 
conjectured, however (see on 4"), that the idlers in their want had ap- 
pealed for assistance to those who laboured among them, managing the 
external affairs of the group including money matters and acting as spir- 
itual advisers, and had been refused rather tactlessly with an admonition 
on the ground that the idle brothers though able were unwilling to sup- 
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port themselves, thus violating Paul’s express command (4' II 31). 
The result was friction between the idlers and “the workers” and the 
disturbance of the peace of the church. Paul recognises that there was 
blame on both sides; and so, addressing the brethren as a whole, for 
the matter concerned the entire brotherhood, he urges first, with the 
idlers in mind, that the workers be appreciated, that it be remembered 
that they manage the affairs of the church not on their own authority 
but on that of the indwelling Christ, and that they be highly esteemed 
because of the excellence of their services. He urges next, still address- 
ing the church as a whole, but having in mind the attitude of the 
workers in admonishing, that they be at peace among themselves. 

The arrangement of the exhortations in 512-2? is not perfectly obvious. 
To be sure, napaxaAoduey dé (v. #4) is a fresh start, and vv. 1%-18 and 
vv. 19-22 are distinct in themselves; but the division of the material in 
vv. #15 is uncertain. In the light, however, of the triplet in vv. 16-18, it 
is tempting to divide the six exhortations in vv. 15 into two groups 
of three each, putting a period after do§evay and beginning afresh with 
waxpobumette meds m&vtas. In this case, we may subdivide as follows: 
The Spiritual Labourers (vv. 12-18); The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and 
The Weak (v. 42); Love (vy. 44-18); Joy, Prayer, and Thanksgiving 
(vv. 1618); and Spiritual Gifts (vv. 19-22). 


12. épwrdpev déxTr. As already noted, the exhortations be- 
gun in 4! are here renewed. The phrase €pwTa@pmev.. . dderAdol 
recurs in II 2. Here as in 4 etdévau means “respect,” “ap- 
preciate the worth of.” In rovs xomi@vtas év byiv Kat mpoic- 
Tapévous Kal voudeTovvtas, we have not three nouns designat- 
ing the official titles of the class of persons to be appreciated, but 
three participles describing these persons as exercising certain 
functions. Furthermore, the omission of the article before the 
last two participles indicates that only one set of persons is 
intended, “those who labour among you.” Finally, the correl- 
ative Kal... Kai suggests that of the various activities involved 
in Tovs Komri@vras ev buiv, two are purposely emphasised, leader- 
ship in practical affairs and the function of spiritual admonition. 


Whether the two functions of “those who labour among you” “were 
executed by the same or different persons cannot be determined; at 
this early period of the existence of the church of Thess. the first suppo- 
sition seems much the most probable” (Ell.). Though it is likely that 
the older or more gifted men would be conspicuous as workers, it does 
not follow that the class described not by title but by faevons is that 
of the official xpecBitepor, a word found not in Paul, but in the Pas- 
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torals. Nor must we infer from the fact that later we have traces in 
another Macedonian church of éxtoxomor and 8:dxovor (Phil. 11) that 
such officials are in existence in Thess. at the time of writing I and II. 
Rather we are in the period of informal and voluntary leadership, the 
success of which depended upon the love of the brethren as well as 
upon the recognition that the leadership is év xuetp. Hence Paul ex- 
horts the converts not only to esteem the workers but to esteem them 
very highly in love because of their work. See McGiffert, A postolic 
Age, 666. 


Tous Komlavtas év buiv. In the light of 6 Kdmos Ths dydans 
(1°), of Paul’s habit of incessant work (29!-), and of the exhorta- 
tion to work (41), this quite untechnical designation of the per- 
sons in question as “‘those who work among you”? is conspicu- 
ously appropriate. While such a designation is natural to Paul, 
the artisan missionary (cf. Deiss. Light, 316 f.), the choice of it 
here may have been prompted by the existing situation. It was 
“the idlers”’ (0¢ dtaxrot y. \) who were fretting “the workers,” 
as both 4" and the exhortation ‘“‘be at peace among yourselves”’ 
make probable. 


xomay, “grow weary,” “labour,” with body or mind, is common in 


Gk. Bib. and frequent in Paul. With this word, he describes the ac- 
tivities of the women in Rom. 16% ”; the missionary toil of himself 
(Gal. 44 1 Cor. 1519 Phil. 2'6 Col. 12°) and others (1 Cor. 1618); and the 
manual labour incident thereto (x Cor. 412 Eph. 428). The éy with duty ° 
designates the sphere of the labour, inter vos (Vulg.); of. 2 Reg. 237. 


Kal Tpoictamevous Kal vovOetobvtas, “Both leading you 
in the Lord and warning you” (cf. 24 Kal rapapvOovpevor Kat 
paptupdpuevot). Though these participles may introduce func- 
tions different from but co-ordinate with tods xomidvtas év 
bpiv (Dob.), yet it is more probable (so most) that they explain 
and specify Tovs KomavTas év bucv, but without exhausting the 
departments of labour (cf. Lillie). Since such a phrase as 0 Ké7ros 
THS ayamns (1°) should seem to preclude any restriction whatever 
of the labour prompted by love, it is evident that the specifica- 
tions here made are. anced not because they “were likeliest 
to awaken jealousy and resistance” (Lillie) but because they had 
actually awakened them. 
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mpoictapevovs tuav év kuvpiw. “Act as your leaders in the 
Lord.” Attention is first called to the fact that the workers are 
leaders, that is, not simply rulers or chairmen but men who look 
after the general welfare of the group, especially the external 
matters, including the administration of the funds. That év 
xupi@ is placed only after mpototamevous indicates not that the 
working (cf. Rom. 16%) and the warning are not in the Lord, but 
that it is necessary to remind the brethren, the idlers in par- 
ticular, that the workers in taking the lead in temporal things 
are acting at the promptings not of personal interest but of 
the indwelling Christ. 


xpotctacbat, here and Rom. 128 in Paul, is used in 1 Tim. 3 1 
(cf. 35, 2 aor. act.) of managing the household; in Tit. 38 “4 of attending 
to good works; and in 1 Tim. 517 (perf. act.) of the ruling xopecGitepor 
(cf. Hermas Vis. II, 4%). The word occurs also in Lxx. (e. g. 2 Reg. 1317 
Amos 61° Bel. (Lxx.) 8) and papyri (Mill.). Besides the basal meaning 
“be over,” “rule,” “act as leader,” there are derived meanings such 
as “protect,” “guard,” “ care for” (cf. Test. xii, Jos. 2). In the light of 
1 Tim. 3° (where neootiyat is parallel to éxeAhoetat) and of xeoctatetv 
ttvos = praesidio sum curam gero (Witk. 16), Dob. inclines to insist 
both here and in Rom. 128 on the derived meaning, “fiirsorgen.”—SA 
read reotctavowévous. 


vovderobytas tpas. Apparently some of the brethren, pre- 
sumably the idlers (see on 4"), had refused to give heed to the 
spiritual counsels of the workers, with the result that relations 
between them were strained and the peace of the brotherhood 
disturbed. Hence the appropriateness of calling attention to the 
fact that the workers were not only leaders in things temporal 
but also spiritual advisers. vou@ereiv denotes brotherly warn- 
ing or admonition, as II 3!5 makes plain. 


voufetety appears in N. T., apart from Acts 20%, only in Paul; it is 
connected with &ddoxerv in Col. 128 316; cf. also vouecte x Cor. 101 
Eph. 64 (with watSetx) and Tit. 31°. These words along with voulérnua 
are in the Lxx. found chiefly in the wisdom literature (cf. Sap. 12? 
Sroutuynsxwy vouletetc). 


13. Kal iyyetoOar etd. It is not enough that the brethren ap- 
preciate the workers; they are to esteem them (yetoOau = efdé 
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vat) very highly (émrepextrepico as), and that too not from fear or 
distrust but from love (év ayd7n); for the workers, because of 
their work of faith (13), deserve not only esteem but high and 
loving esteem. ‘‘Those who labour among you,” like Paul and 
Timothy in 1 Cor. 161°, To épyov kupiou épyafovta, 


_ As the parallel with el3évar demands, jyetcba is here not “con- 
sider” (II 315 2 Cor. 9°) but “esteem,” a meaning, however, not else- 
where attested (Mill. Dob.). For this reason, some comm. find the 
expected notion of esteem in the adverb and support their finding by 
such phrasesas nept moAAod (Herod. II, 115) or meet rAetotov (Thucy. 
II, 89) tyeicba. But these adverbial expressions are not identical 
with bxepexneptcomc. Other comm. (from Chrys. to Wohl.), on the 
analogy of rotetoOat év 6Avywelg (Thucy. IV, 51, VII, 32) = dAtyweeiy, take 
hycicOat gv &yamn = d&yandy, a meaning not sufficiently attested and 
unlikely here because of the distance between év &y&rpn and jyeicba. 
Schmiedel compares év doy elyov (Thucy. II, 18% 21% 65%); and Schott 
notes even Job 35? tf todto hyhow év xefcet. The unusual meaning 
“esteem” is contextually preferable; cf. el¢ tov &va (v. 4) and eldévat 
(v. 2 44). On dmepexmepicotig (BDGF; bnepexteptacot SAP), see 31° 
GF read &ote (Vulg. ut) before hystcOar. B has tyetcbe (cf. elon- 
yebete). P omits adtoy as if jyetoba = “to rule.” F has 8:6 for &:é. 


eipnvevete ev éavtois. “Be at peace among yourselves,” 
one with the other, éavrois for aAAjAouw (cf. Mk. 9). This 
striking command, separated grammatically (note the change 
from infinitive to imperative) but not logically from the preced- 
ing, suggests that the workers, in functioning both as managers 
of the funds and as spiritual advisers, had been opposed by some 
of the converts, presumably the idlers (4"; cf. v.™ voubeTet Te 
Tovs aTd«Tovs and II 315), with the result that friction between 
them arose and the peace of the group was ruffled. The fact that 
Paul says not per’ avrav but ¢v eavrois further suggests that 
the workers are in part to blame for the situation, in that their 
admonitions to the idlers who had asked for aid had not been 
altogether tactful (cf. I 3° 15), 


igutoic is read by BAKL, ef al.; the tactfulness of Paul who in- 
cludes both the workers and the idlers in the exhortation to peace is 
lost sight of in the reading év aitots (NDP; cf. GF and Vulg. cum eis), 
followed by Chrys. Th. Mops. (in eos), and most of the Greek comm., 
and by Erasmus, Calvin, and most recently Dibelius. Furthermore, 
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on the analogy of Rom. 128 (cf. 3 Reg. 2248), we should have expected 
not év aitotg but wer” adtay (cf. Zim.). Swete (op. cit. ad loc.) remarks: 
“Ambst. who reads inter vos thinks only of mutual forbearance amongst 
the faithful: pacificos eos esse hortatur.” Hermas has both etpnveverte év 
abtots (Vis. IIT, 91°) and éy &autots (12°; 9? parallel with &dAAHAots; cf. 52). 


(8) The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and The Weak (5'4*~). 


From the beginning of his exhortations (41), Paul seems to 
have had in mind the needs of three classes, the meddlesome idlers 
(41-2; 51213), those who were anxious both about their friends 
who had died (4"18) and about their own salvation (5!-"), and 
those who were tempted to unchastity (438). To the same three 
classes he now refers once more (cf. Th. Mops.), specifying them 
respectively as “the idlers” (ot a@taxtov), who as most trouble- 
some need to be warned; “the faint-hearted” (of dduwydyuxor), 
who were losing the assurance of salvation and need to be en- 
couraged; and “the weak” (ot aodeveis), who being tempted 
to impurity are to be clung to and tenderly but firmly supported. 

“Further we urge you, brothers, warn the idlers, encourage the 
Jaint-hearted, cling to the weak. 

14, mapaxarodpev ... dderApoi. With dé a new point in the 
exhortation is introduced. The similarity of the phrase (4!°) to 
cpoTauev .. . aderpol (vy. 2) and the repetition of adedpol make 
probable that the persons addressed are the same as in vv. sty 
that is, not the workers only (Chrys.; Th. Mops. who says: 
“‘vertit suum sermonem ad doctores”; and Born. Find.) but the 
brethren as a whole. The only individuals obviously excluded 
are the recipients of the warning, encouragement, and support. 
“Those who labour among you,” though they take the lead in 
practical affairs and admonish, have no monopoly of the func- 
tions of vovOere?v, tapauvbeicba and avréyer Oat, 


On vouleteiy, see v. 1%. D omits buéc. Instead of the expected in- 
finitives after xapaxaAodwev (41°), we have imperatives (1 Cor. 438; 
cf. above etonvedete). GF , indeed, read youOetety, Trapauubctcbar, and 
dytéxecbat (so D), perhaps intimating (and if so, correctly; cf. Wohl.) 
that with the imperative waxeo8uystte, Paul turns from brotherly love 
(cf. 41°”) to love (mebc¢ mavras; of. elo m&vtas, Vv. 15; elg dAAHAOUG V. 15 
is of course included). 
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rods ardkrous, “The idlers.” Since in 4", to which these 
words evidently refer, people of unquiet mind, meddlesome, and 
idle are mentioned, most commentators content themselves here 
with a general translation, the “disorderly,” ‘“unquiet,” “un- 
ruly,” even when they admit that idleness is the main count in 
the disorder (Ephr.: “inguietos, qui otiosi ambulant et nihil fa- 
ciunt nisi inania”). The certainty that the specific sense “the 
idlers” is here intended is given in II 3°*- where the context 
demands that &raxreiy and mepimatety ataktws be rendered as 
Rutherford translates and as the usage in papyri allows, “to be 
a loafer,” “to behave as a loafer” (cf. Theodoret: “Tous ATAK- 
rous Tous dpyla cutavtas obtws éxdecer). 


In the N. T., &taxtos occurs only here, dtaxrtety only in II 37, and 
&céucus only in II 3% %. Chrys. notes that they are originally military 
words, the té&¢ being that of troops in battle array, or of soldiers at 
their post of duty. By a natural extension of usage, they come to 
describe various types of irregularity such as “intermittent” fevers, 
“disorderly”? crowds, and “unrestrained” pleasures; and, by a still 
further extension, “disorderly” life in general (cf. 3 Mac. 11°; Deut. 321° 
Ezek. 122° 4 Reg. 92° (Sym.); Test. xii, Naph. 2°; 1 Clem. 4o* Diogn. 9). 
Tn an exhaustive note, Milligan (152-1 54) has called attention to several 
papyri concerned with contracts of apprenticeship (¢. g. P. Oxy. 275, 
724-5) where d&taxtety and deysiv are used interchangeably. In a 
letter to the present editor under date of February 12, 1910, Dr. Milli- 
gan refers “to a still more striking instance of dtaxtéw = ‘to be idle’ 
than the Oxyrhyncus passages. In BGU, 11258 (13 B.C.)—a contr ict— 
the words occur & 8 éav dotaxthont tt deewothont. Evidently dtaxth- 
ont is to be read, with a confusion in the writer’s mind with geyhon 
(Schubart).” In a paper in the volume entitled Essays in Modern The- 
ology (in honour of Dr. Briggs), t911, 191-206, reasons are advanced in 
some detail for concluding that gcaxtety and its cognates, as employed 
by Paul, are to be translated not “to be idle,” etc. (cf. AJT. 1904, 614 ff.) 
but “to loaf,” etc. In II 3", the idleness is a refusal to work, a direct 
violation of instructions orally given (napddoats 3°), of Paul’s own ex- 
ample (37!:), and of the gospel utterance (t@ A6yo judy 34). To express 
this notion of culpable neglect, Paul chooses not oyord&tev (cf. Exod. 
5% 17), a word he prefers to use in the sense “to have leisure for” (1 Cor. 

6; of. Ps. 45"); not doyetv (cf. Sir. 30°; also éeyos Sir. 37% Mt. 1278 
208 61 Tim. 5% Tit. 1”), a word which Paul does not use; but d&taxtetv 
(acv&xtws, &raxtos), a word which distinctly implies the wilful neglect 
of the “golden rule of labour” (Dob.). In English, this notion of neglect 
is conveyed best not by “to be idle,” etc., but by “to be a loafer,” etc. 
as Rutherford saw in II 3* 7 but not in I 54. 
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Tous okuyoydyous, “The faint-hearted.” These “men of 
little heart” (Wiclif) were worried not only about their dead 
(418) but also about their own salvation (5!-"), They are not 
troublesome like the idlers; hence they require not warning but 
encouragement (7apapuOeiobe; cf. 2%; see also Tapaxaneite 
418 5" and the discussion in II 13-21’), 


Theodoret (cf. Chrys.) explains tods éAryobbyous both as tov éxt 
tots teDvemoty duetelwg dDumodveag (cf. Col. 3%) and as todc 2) d&vdpelws 
pépovtas tHy évavtiwy t&> moocGoAds. The first reference is probable; 
but in place of the second reference, namely, to persecution, 2n allusion 
to the lack of assurance of salvation (51-11) is more probable. In the 
prayer of 1 Clem. 594 there is an interesting parallel: sEavdortnooy tod 
dabevotvtac, napaxkAeooy (cf. mapaxaheite 418 511) todc dAtyobuxotvtac. 
In the Lxx., dAryépuxog (only here in N. T.; of. Pr. 142° 184 Is, 255 
35* 54° 5715), dAtyopuxety (not in N. T.), and ddcyoduxta (not in N. T.) 
are regularly used, with the exception of Jonah 48 (where physical 
faintness is meant; cf. Isoc. 19%), of the depressed and the despondent 
in whom little spirit is left; so Is. 5715: bAtyowbyorg B30d¢ pwaxpobu- 
play xat d50d¢ Cwiy tots thy xapdlay OuvtEetotaévotc. 


avréxerbe Tév acbevdv. “Cling to the weak.” In this con- 
nection, the reference is to the weak not physically (1 Cor. 112°) 
but morally. Furthermore, since “the idlers” and “the faint- 
hearted” refer to classes already exhorted (4%; 41-51), it is 
probable that “the weak” are not generally the weak in faith 
(Chrys. Ephr. and others) but specifically those who are tempted 
to impurity (438; so Th. Mops.: de illis gui fornicatione detur- 
pabaniur). Being persons of worth, they are not to be despised 
(cf. Mt. 64=Lk. 16") but are to be held to and tenderly but 
firmly supported. 


dvtéxecbat, always middle in Gk. Bib. except 4 Mac. 74, is construed 
with the gen. either of persons (Mt. 624 = Lk. 1618 Pr, 4° Zeph. 16 Is, 5718) 


or of things (Tit. 1° Is. 564, etc.). For a different connotation of of 
dabevetc, cf. 1 Cor. 89 9%, 


(9) Love (5344-18), 


With paxpodupeire mpos rdvras, Paul seems to turn from the 
specific needs of the three classes just named to a need of the 
group as a whole in reference to one another and especially to 
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all men, namely, not simply brotherly love but also love. The 
exhortation, directed to all the converts, that they be slow to 
anger, and that they see to it that no one of their number re- 
taliate a wrong done but that they rather seek earnestly the good 
toward one another and toward all, suggests, though the exhor- 
tation is general and characteristic of Paul, a specific situation, 
namely, that the friction between workers and idlers within, and 
chiefly the persecutions from without at the hands of Gentiles 
directly and Jews indirectly, had stirred up a spirit of impatience 
destined to express itself, if it had not done so already, in re- 
venge. To prevent this violation of the moral ideal, 70 ayabor, 
that is, love in which Paul had previously prayed (3%) that the 
Lord would make them abound eés &\AyjAous Kal els mavTas 
the present injunction is apparently intended. 
meds x&vtas includes all men (Gal. 61°), the Thessalonians (vv. **?) 
and their fellow-Christians (41°) and the Gentiles and Jews (elg dAAHAoUS 
xa elo nkvtac v. ® 3%). It is probable, therefore, that paxpobuyette 
goes not with the preceding which has to do solely with brotherly love 
(so most) but with the following (so Wohl.). It is perhaps not accidental 
that, as in vv. 1618 (yalpete, xpocebyecbe, edyaptotette), and in vv. 1218 
(cidévar, hyetoOat, elonvetete), so now in v. “4 (youBetette, napauvietabe, 
dvréyecbe) and vv. 144-15 (uaxpobuucite, doate, Stdxete) we have the ar- 
rangement in triplets. 


44Be patient with all men; 1*see to it that no one pays back to 
any one evil for evil, but do you always follow the good toward one 
another and toward all. 
14°, paxpoOvupeire, “Be patient with all men,” literally, “long- 
tempered,”’ slow to anger and retaliation, as opposed to the dis- 
position of the 6€U@vpuos who, unable to endure much, acts ill- 
advisedly (Pr. 14!”) and stirs up strife (cf. Pr. 26% (A): Orrov dé 
ovk gor bEvOupos, Hovyater wadyn). Patience is a fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5”) and a characteristic of love (x Cor. 134 9) ayaa 
paxpoOuper). 
In Paul poxpo8upta is several times closely joined with yenotétys 
(Gal. 5% 2 Cor. 6%; of. 1 Cor. 134); it is used not only of men but of 
God (Rom. 24 9%; of. waxpdbuuos xat modvéheos Exod. 34° Ps. 8515 
1028, etc.). In Gk. Bib. waxpobupety is regularly construed with éxf 
(Sir. 18" Jas. 57, etc.), once with ets (2 Pet. 3°); of. wet& Ign. Polyc. 6% 
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15. opate xrd. The group as a whole are held responsible for 
any single member (ts) whose patience is exhausted and who is 
ready. to retaliate an injury done him by brother or outsider 
(tv includes both as the parallel ets @AAnAovs Kal els TravTas 
indicates). The ancient principle of retaliation (cf. Exod. 21% '- 
Deut. 197 Lev. 24!9'-) had undergone modifications in keeping 
with the advancing moral insight of Israel (cf. Pr. 20! 24 2571 !- 
Sir. 28!-7), but it was left to the Master to put the case against 
it in the unqualified injunction beginning @ya7rate rovs éyOpovs 
tydv (Mt. 5“ = Lk. 6%”). It was perhaps the difficulty of living 
up to such an imperative in the present circumstances that 
prompted Paul to write not simply “render not evil for evil” 
(Rom. 12!’) but, evoking the responsibility of the Christian so- 
ciety for the individual, “see you to it that no one pay back to 
any one evil for evil.’ 

éeate yh occurs only here in Paul (cf. Mt. 181° Josh. 9") who prefers 
Gréneve wh (Gal. 51° x Cor. 8° rol Col. 28), On drod:dévat, of. Rom. 1217 
t Pet. 3° Pr. 17%, NGF read ¢modot (a subj. from ¢ro36w); D reads 
axodoin. The opposite of xaxé¢ in Paul is both gya0éc (Rom. 719 1221, 
etc.) and xahé¢ (Rom. 7% 1217, etc.). dvet is rare in Paul (Rom. 1217 
1 Cor. 11'5 Eph. 5%; IT 21° gy@’ oy). 

GANA... Su@eTe KTA. “But,” on the contrary, ‘‘always,” no 
matter how trying the circumstances, “follow,” that is, strive 
earnestly after “the good.” It is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that 76 ayaOdv, the moral ideal (here opposed to Kaxdv, “an 
injury”) is for Paul love, seeing that 1) yarn TO TAnoloy Ka- 
Kov ovn épydferas (Rom. 13"), the neighbour including both the 
believer and the unbeliever (¢és @AAsjAous Kal eis mavras, as in 
3”). He might have said dubxere tiv ayamny (1 Cor. 14)). 

It is questionable whether in Paul’s usage cb &yabdy and tb xaAdy 
(v. *) can be sharply differentiated (see Ell. on Gal. 61°). Both terms 
represent the ethical ideal of Paul, which, as a comparison of Rom. 
12° #- and Gal. 5” with 1 Cor. 13 makes plain, can be described as q 
dyanq. On td d&yabdy, cf. Rom. 7 129 134 Gal. 619, etc.; td xaAdv 
Rom. 718 1 Gal. 6° 2 Cor. 137, etc. For 3edxety in a similar metaphor- 
ical sense, cf. Rom. 9% Sir. 278: Rom. 1213 1419 Ps. 3315 Catnooy elehyny 
xa Stwov adthy. See also Epict. IV, 53° Sudxerv cd &yabbdy gebyery cd 


xaxéy. The xaf which BKLP (cf. Weiss, 114) insert before efc &AAH- 
Aous is to be omitted with NADEGF, et al.; cf. 3 42%, 
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(10) Joy, Prayer, Thanksgiving (5'*"*). 


The injunction to constant joy and prayer and to thanksgiv- 
ing in every circumstance is characteristic of Paul (c..3°*), 
The fact, however, that he notes, as in 4%, that this exhortation is 
God’s will makes probable that the special circumstances of per- 
secution from without and friction within are here in mind as in 
vv. 415, In adding that this will of God operates in Christ Jesus, 
he designates that will as distinctively Christian, the will of the 
indwelling Christ who is the personal and immediately accessible 
authority behind the injunction (cf. 47). In adding still further 
eis bas, he intimates that the will of God in Christ is for their 
advantage, and implies that the Christ in them, the source of 
joy (1° Phil. 4‘), prayer (Eph. 6'8 Rom. 8°), and thanksgiving 
(cf. ua Xpuotod Rom. 1° 7% Col. 317) is the power that enables 
them to carry out the difficult imperative. 

16Always rejoice; continually pray; 1837 everything give thanks; 
for this is God’s will operating in Christ Jesus for you. 

16. wdvtote yaipere. Paul has already revealed his own joy 
because of the converts (21° f- 39 #-), and has used the fact of their 
joy in the midst of persecution as a proof of their election (1°). 
It is natural for him now, with the persecutions from without and 
the disturbances in the brotherhood in mind, to urge them not 
only to rejoice (Rom. 12*5:2/Cor..137 Phil. 3! 4, etc.), but to re- 
joice “always” (aavtote as Phil. 4; ¢f. det 2 Cor. 6'°). This 
feeling of joy, expressed or unexpressed, is a joy before God 
(faz? **), as the following references to prayer and thanksgiving 
make probable. The source and inspiration of this religious joy is 
the indwelling Christ, as év Xpvor@ presently explains (cf. Phil. 44 
yaipere év KupLD advtote; GF insert év xupig here; cf. Phil. 3}). 

17. advarelrtws mpocevyerGe, The way to constant joy in 
the midst of persecution is constant prayer (cf. Chrys.) unuttered 
or expressed. The exhortation to be steadfast in prayer (Rom. 
122 Col. 42), to pray év ravtt Kaip@ (Eph. 618) is characteristic 
of Paul’s teaching and practice (3'° II 11), In this context, 
prayer would include especially supplication imep TOV SumkovT@v 
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(Mt. 5 Lk. 6 Rom. 12%). That they can thus pray as they 
ought is possible because of the indwelling Christ (év Xpucr@ 
"Inoob; cf. Rom. 86 Eph. 6'8). 


meocebxecQat (v. 2® II 14 31) is common in Gk. Bib.; it is a general 
word (td dutdhetv t Oe, Theophylact), including deicOar (31°), évcuy- 
xavery (Rom. 86 #4), etc. On ddtaArelxtwe, see 1%. 


18. év ravti evyapioteite, “Whatever happens, give thanks 
to God.” Since in 2 Cor. 9 év mravt¢ is distinguished from mav- 
ToTé€ we must supply here not ypovw or Kaip@ but xpHpuatt, “in 
every circumstance of life,” even in the midst of persecutions 
and friction within the brotherhood. Even when 76 66 is not 
expressed, it is to be understood after evyapioreiy (of. Rom. 1% 
t Cor. 10% 11% 141” Eph. 11°), Constant joy with constant prayer 
leads to the expression of thankfulness to God at every turn of 
life. The stimulating cause of thanksgiving is the Christ within 
(ey Xpior@ "Inood; cf. the Sud in Rom. 18 725 and especially 
Coli37)): 


The parallelism here between ré&ytote and 43 taAelrtws, and the usage 
of navrote or ddtaAetntws with ebyaptotety (x2 218 TT 13 218 t Cor. 1¢ 
Phil. 1° Eph. 5° Phile. 4), yaloety (Phil. 4; det 2 Cor. 6"), uvnuovetery 
(22), pvelay €yety (3°) or noretcOat (Rom. 1°), xpocebyecbor (II 11; éy 
nave xate@ Eph. 618) make it tempting to take év mavct = x&vtote (so 
Chrys. tb del edyaprotety toito gthocbgou, buxiis, Flatt and Dob.). But 
the usage of év nayct, in the N. T. only in Paul, quite apart from 2 Cor. 
9°, is against that interpretation (of. 1 Cor. 15 2 Cor. 48 64 75- 11. 16 87 gt 
11 ® Eph. 5% Phil. 4 2). In the Lxx., év navel is rare and never tem- 
poral (Pr. 285 Sir. 1827 3728 Dan. (Lxx.) 1157 4 Mac. 8*); in Neh. 138 
év navel tobty, it is tobcw not xavet which demands a yodvw or xatpd. 
Had Paul wished to indicate a temporal reference, he would have 
added xoévp or xate@ (Eph. 618; cf. Lk. 2196 Acts 121 Tobit 419 Ps. 33! 
1 Mac. 12" Hermas, Mand. V, 2°), or written 81& navtdc (II 316 Rom. 
11") instead of éy xavet. On ebxaptotety, elyaototia (cf. edyketatos Col. 
3'*), Which are frequent words in Paul, see on 12 3°; cf. Epict. I, 4%? 108 
xalowy xal tH Oe ebyaototay. For the collocation of thanksgiving and 
prayer, apart from the epistolary outline, see 3° Phil. 48 Col. 42. 


TovTo yap Oédnua Oeod KTr. “For this,” namely, that you 
rejoice and pray always and give thanks to God whatever hap- 
pens, “is God’s will.” As in 43, Paul insists that what he exhorts 
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is not of his own but of divine authority. But instead of stopping 
here, leaving the readers to infer that God was inaccessible and 
his will impersonal, Paul adds characteristically, using his preg- 
nant phrase év Xpior@ "Inaod (2'4; see on 1), that God’s will, 
the authority that has the right to give the difficult injunction, 
operates in Christ Jesus, thus indicating that the will is distinc- 
tively Christian and that Christ in whom God operates is an 
accessible personal power whose right to command is recognised 
both by Paul and by his readers (cf. 47). With the further ad- 
dition of eis buas, which would be superfluous if év X. I. meant 
simply that the will of God was declared by Christ, Paul im- 
plies not only that the distinctively Christian will of God is 
directed to the believers but also that it is to their advantage 
(cf. 2 Cor. 134 els twas SAD); and he succeeds in hinting that it 
is the Christ in the believers who guarantees their ability to exe- 
cute even this most difficult exhortation. 


Since joy, thanksgiving, and prayer are related ideas (cf. 3° !-), and 
since the change from xévtote and ddtadelrtw¢ to éy xavtt does not 
compel the singling out of ebyaprotia as the only element in the will 
of God requiring immediate emphasis, it is probable that todto refers 
not simply to edyaprotette (so Th. Mops. Chrys. Ephr. Ell. Wohl.), 
or to ebyaptoteite and npocebxecbe (Grot.), but to all three impera- 
tives. While it is possible to understand 6 before év Xetot@ (cf. 2 Cor. 
51° Eph. 4%), it is probable in the light of Rom. 8** (ths &yamys tod Oe05 
cis év X. I.) that +6 is to be understood (cf. 2" Phil. 31). Though the 
stress here is on the will of God as operating in Christ, yet such opera- 
tion presupposes the presence of God in Christ. The omission of articles 
in 0¢Anua 90d indicates either a fixed formula or that one part of the 
divine will is meant (EIl.). Influenced by 43, DEFG add éotty after 
yéo; and NA insert tod before Qcod. L omits Incod. By putting ets 
buds before év X. “1., A yields the less pregnant sense “will of God di- 
rected to you who are in Christ Jesus” (so Dob.). 


(xr) Spiritual Gifts (51°). 


From the distinctively Pauline conception of Christ or the 
Spirit as the permanent ethical power in the life of the believer 
(ev Xpiot@ ’Inoot), the Apostle turns to the ancient but equally 
Pauline conception of the Spirit (cf. Rom. 1518 Eph. 4" of Christ) 
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as the source of the extraordinary phenomena in the Christian 
life, the spiritual gifts (76 mvevpa). Though the gifts of the 
Spirit (yapicuara) are as valid to Paul as the fruits of the | 
Spirit, he is ever at pains to insist that the validity. of the 
former depends on their serving an ethical end, namely, love 
(t Cor. 12-14), 

The presence of the exhortation at this point makes probable 
the conjecture (see 41!) that the idlers had demanded év TVEVMATL 
that the workers, in whose hands as leaders was the control of 
the funds, give them money. This demand was refused on the 
ground that Paul had enjoined orally that if a man refused to 
work he should not receive support (II 3°; I 4"). The effect 
on the workers of this misuse of the Spirit was an inclination to 
doubt the validity not of the Spirit in the ethical life but of the 
Spirit as manifested in xapicwata, Hence the first two exhorta- 
tions, though addressed to all, refer especially to the attitude of 
the workers. In general, Paul says, the operations of the Spirit 
are not to be extinguished; and in particular, the manifestations 
of the Spirit in prophecy are not to be despised. Then, still ad- 
dressing all, but having in mind especially the idlers who had 
misinterpreted the Spirit, he urges them to test all things, that 
is, Tavra edn Tvevpdtopv (of. Jn. 4), including prophecy; and 
then, as a result of the test, to hold fast to the good, that is, 
those manifestations of the Spirit that make for edification or 
love, and to hold aloof from every evil sort of wvedua or 
xXaptopua; for while the good is one, the evil is manifold. 

Th. Mops. refers the five injunctions to spiritual gifts (cf. Ephr.); 
so Chrys. who, however, first interprets td nveduc of the fruits of the 
Spirit. The triple arrangement of vy. 2-18 is here succeeded by a five- 
fold, 2+ 3. If, as is almost certain, xdvta 8& Soxudete is to be re- 
stricted to spiritual gifts in general and prophecy in particular, it / 
follows that both xacéyete and &néyecbe, which designate the positive 
and negative results of the testing, are likewise so to be restricted (cf. 


Th. Mops.). Indeed K, et al., indicate this interpretation by reading 
SoxtudGoytes for SoxtudGerts. 


“Quench not the gifts of the Spirit; ®°do not make light of cases 
of prophesying ; on the other hand, test all gifts of the S pirit, hold- 
img fast to the good “and holding aloof from every evil kind. 
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19. 70 rvedua pn oBevvute. “Quench not the Spirit,” that 
is, the divine Spirit operating in believers. The reference, how- 
ever, is not to the ethical fruits of the Spirit (cf. 15° 4° IT 21%) but, 
as wpopnteias makes certain, to the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, the charismata. Furthermore, 70 7rvebya is not to be re- 
stricted to a specific charisma (Ephr. gui loquuntur in linguis 
spiritus) but is to be understood of the totality of the extraor- 
dinary operations (Calvin). To quench, to put out the fire of, 
the Spirit is to prohibit or repress those who év TrvEevMaTL are 
ready with psalm, teaching, revelation, tongue, interpretation, 
etc. (x Cor. 142°). To repress the believer is or may be to re- 
press the Spirit. This exhortation is of course not incompati- 
ble with the injunction that all things be done evoynpdvas, 
kata Ta&wv, and pds oikodouny (x Cor. 14% 2°). 


That 1 Cor. 12-14 (cf. 2 Cor. 124 Rom. 12*-*) happens to be the locus 
classicus on spiritual gifts is due to the fact that Paul is there replying 
to a written request for information rept tH tveuLaTtx@y. The Thessa- 
lonians had made no such specific request; but, if our conjectural re- 
construction is correct, Paul refers to the matter here in order to warn 
both the workers and the idlers. This brief allusion, however, yields 
information that tallies exactly with what may be learned im extenso 
from the passages noted above. In Thessalonica, as in Corinth, the 
Christian life was accompanied by the same spiritual phenomena. 

Three main groups of yaplsuata may be detected: (z) Healing, 
both of ordinary (iéuetx) and of extraordinary (Suvduetc) disease. 
(2) Revelation, including (a) yAdsoats AeAety, an unintelligible utter- 
ance requiring, in order that it might be nods olxodouny, Epunvia, 
another charisma; (0) xeognteta (see below, v 20); (¢) Staxetsets mveu- 
uétoy (see below, v. %); and (d) St3acxaAle. (3) Service, embracing 
“apostles, governments, helps ” (of. Rom. 128 155 1 Cor. 16'). While 
Paul rejoices in all these extraordinary gifts and especially in proph- 
ecy (1 Cor. 14), he makes plain that they all must be used for the up- 
building of the church, and that without love even prophecy is of no 
avail (x Cor. 13). On the Spirit in general, see Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des Geistes, 1888; Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister, 
1899; Briggs, JBL. 1900, 132 ff; Gloél, Der Heilige Geist in der Heils- 
verkiindigung des Paulus, 1888; Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, 1904; Arnal, La Notion de L’Esprit, 1, 1908 (La Doctrine 
Paulienne); and Volz, Der Geist Gottes, 1910. On the charismata in 
particular, see Schmiedel, EB. 4755,ff.; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 517-5 
and J. Weiss (in Meyer) and Robertson and Plummer (in JCC.) on 1 Cor. 


x 
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12-14; also Harnack, Das hohe Lied von der Liebe (in SBBA. 10911, 
132 f.). For the particular situation in Thessalonica, see Liitgert, Die 
Volkommenen in Phil. und die Enthusiasten in Thess. 1909, 55 ff. 

Since ofevvdvat is used of putting out fire or light (see Wetstein), 
the Spirit is here conceived metaphorically as fire (cf. Rom. 12% Acts 23 
Mt. 3" = Lk. 31% 2 Tim. 1°), In Lxx. oGevvivar is used with Ouybc¢ 
(4 Reg. 2217 = 2 Ch. 34 Jer. 4 7%), d0yq (Jer. 21"), guy} (Sir. 231) 
and &y&éxq (Cant. 87 where éf0u3evodv also occurs). On the hellenistic 
CGévwute (BDGF), see BI. 3°. 


20. mpopytetas yn eEovPeveite. From the general 76 rvedua, 
he passes to the particular, the charisma of prophecy (Calvin). 
This gift is singled out for mention, perhaps, because the idlers 
had exercised it wrongly and because the workers made light of 
it especially. The plural (cf. 1 Cor. 13°) is chosen either because 
prophecy has many forms of expression or because individual 
cases are in mind. mpodnteta to Paul is not the science of 
interpreting Scripture (Calvin), not the gift of foretelling the 
future and explaining the past, but the proclamation of the 
utterance of God, so that the prophet (1 Cor. 1228 f- 1429 #-) is 
the revealer of the will of God operating in the indwelling 
Christ or Spirit. 


meognteta to Paul is apparently the greatest ykeroua (x Cor. 14), 
though it is worthless unless it makes for love (a comprehensive term 
for the ethical, non-charismatic fruits of the Spirit). Though it may 
arise in an &roxéAvdug or dmtacte (2 Cor. 1224 Gal. 2%), it is, unlike 
speaking with tongues, an intelligible utterance, making directly, with- 
out éeynvla, for edification, comfort, and encouragement (x Cor. 14°). 
There is a control by the Spirit but the vooc is active, as it is not in yAdo- 
sats Aadetv. What is prompted by the Spirit can be remembered and 
imparted, though the control of the Spirit is greater than in d:d3acxaAle. 
It may be that such passages as Rom. 818 #- r Cor. 13, 155° #- owe their 
origin to prophecy. é&ou0eveiv is quite frequent in Paul (Gal. 44 Rom. 
14% 1°, etc.), and in the Lxx. (cf. éEoufevodv and éEoudevoty); in mean- 
ing it is akin to xatappovety and drodoxwuatery (cf. Mk. 8% with 91), 


21, madvra dé Soxiudfere. “Test all things,” that is, rdvra 
elOn Tvevpaov (1 Cor. 12°), including tpopnteda, Though Paul 
insists, over against the doubts of the workers, that no operation 
of the Spirit is to be repressed, and that no case of prophecy is 
to be despised, yet he recognises and insists equally as well, over 
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against the misuse of the Spirit by the idlers, that all yapiopata 
must be subject to test. Hence 5¢, contrasting the two atti- 
tudes, is adversative. That this is Paul’s meaning is confirmed 
by 1 Cor. 121° where the charisma of Svaxpices mvevpdtov is 
mentioned; cf. also 1429: “Let two or three prophesy” «al of 
ardor Svaxpivérwoay, that is, “and let the others exercise the 
gift of discerning” whether a given utterance év mvevuatt makes 
for good or is evil. 


It is noteworthy that the utterances of the Spirit are to be tested. 
Calvin rightly infers that the spirit of judgment is conferred upon be- 
lievers that they may discriminate so as not to be imposed upon. This 
power, he thinks, must be sought from the same Spirit who speaks by 
his prophets. In fact, as 1 Cor. 121° 142° prove, the power to discern 
is itself a charisma, dtaxelsets nvevndtwy (cf. Grot.). It is further note- 
worthy that the nature of the test is not stated. In view, however, of the 
place given to otxodoux and especially to &y&xn (see Harnack, of. cit.) 
in 1 Cor. 12-14, it is probable that the test of the spiritual is the ethical, 
the value of the Spirit for the life of love. In his note on td xaAéy, Ephr. 
says: id est quod adaequatur evangelio, a pertinent statement in the light 
of 213f-, In x Jn. 41 where doxtudlery t& mvebuata occurs, the test is 
objective, the belief that Jesus is the Christ come in the flesh; in 2 Jn. 
to the same test recurs with the added point of gAadeAgta; these 
two being the elements in the 8:3ax} Xerotod emphasised in view of 
the docetic and separatist (1 Jn. 2!°) movement. In the Didache, dox:- 
p&tew is likewise referred to (¢. g. 111-2 121); especially pertinent to 
the probable situation in Thess. is 11”: “Whoever says in the Spirit: 
Give me silver or anything else, ye shall not hearken unto him; but 
if he tell you to give on behalf of others that are in want, let no man 
judge him.” 8é, omitted by NA, et al., is probably to be read after révta 
with S°BDGFP, Vulg. (autem), et al. 


To Kadov KaTéxeTe KT. The brethren are not to rest content 
with the testing and the discovery whether a given utterance of 
the Spirit in a man tends to the good or is an evil kind, but are 
(a) to hold fast to the good and (6) to hold aloof from every evil 
kind. The positive injunction of itself includes the negative; 
but the mention of the negative strengthens the appeal and adds 
a new point—the good is one, but the evil many. 10 Kadov 
designates the utterance of the Spirit as making for oikoooun 
(x Cor. 143-5: #2 28) or specifically love (1 Cor. 13; v. supra v.° 
To ayabov), 
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xatéyety is common in Gk. Bib. and has a variety of meanings. 
Luke uses the word differently in each of his four instances; “hold fast 
to” (Adyov Lk. 815), “get hold of,” “occupy” (témoy Lk. 149), “re- 
strain from” (Lk. 4% tod wh wopedecbar; Paul never has xatéyety tod 
(vb) wh), and “put in” (of a ship, Acts 274°). Mill. (155-157), in illus- 
trating the use of the word in papyri, groups the meanings under two 
heads (1) “hold fast” and (2) “hold back.” Examples of (1) are “hold 
fast to” (= xpatetv) with Aéyoy (x Cor. 152), and napadédcets (x Cor. 
11; cf. 2 Thess. 2!° xeatette); “possess,” “get possession of” (1 Cor. 
7°° (absolute) 2 Cor. 61° Exod. 321% Josh. 1", etc.; of. Sir. 46° Lk. 14°); 
“grip,” “control,” “cripple” (cf. Deiss. Light, 308) “overpower” (2 Reg. 
1° Job 15% Jer. 6% 13% Ps. 1185* 13819, etc.; of. P. Oxy. 217! xatéyer te 
Tekyuata Hof Bactheta; also 3 Mac. 5% Hdtotw xa Balet (Urvp) xa- 
teaxdOy th éveoyelg tod Seonétov; and Jn. 54 (v. 1.) voohuatt xatetyeto, 
of demon possession as in Lk. 1316). Examples of (2) are “detain” 
(Phile. 13 Gen. 245° Judg. 131% 16 (A has @rdtev) 194); as in prison 
(Gen. 3979 421°); “restrain” (cf. Deiss. Light, 308), “restrain from” 
“hinder” (Lk. 4). The exact shade of meaning is not always easy 
to discover (e. g. II 2° Rom. 118 7¢ Is, 40”). Reitzenstein (Die hel- 
lenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 1910, 71 ff.) admits that nxaréxecbat, 
x&toxos, and xatox} may be used of possession; but in the references 
to the Serapeum he holds with Mill. that xétoxoo = déou.tos, xatoXH 


= the prison (temple), and xatéyecfar = “to be detained.” See further 
on II 28, 


22. e/dous movnpod. “Evil kind” of ydpicua or mvedpa (cf. 
1 Cor. 12° r Jn. 4'). Asa result of testing it appears that there 
is but one kind of operation of the Spirit that can really be called 
such, namely, that which makes for the good; while the kinds 
which are attributed to the Spirit, but which prove themselves 
evil,are many. Hence, instead of 4776 Tod rovnpod to balance Td 
kahov, we have ard mavtos elSous Tovnpod, “from every evil 
sort hold yourselves aloof” (améyeoOe as 43). 


If to xaAby xatéyete is general (Lft. Born. Wohl. et al.), then é&xé- 
xeo0e is likewise general; if, however, the former is specific (Liin. Ell. 
et al.), then the latter is likewise specific. The objection (Liin.) that 
the specific sense would require &xd tod Toyyoov is not cogent, for in 
v.15 xax6y is balanced by td &ya6é6y; and furthermore Paul purposes to 
contrast the one good with the many evil forms. Whether rovnood 
is a noun (De W. Liin. Ell. Schmiedel, Born. Vincent, Find. Wohl. 
Mill. and most) or adjective (Erasmus, Bengel, Pelt. Lft. Dob. et al.) 
is uncertain; in either case the meaning is the same (Calv.). The ab- 
sence of the article “does not contribute to the decision” (Ell.); nor 
the possible allusion to Job 11 = 18 (amexbuevos dnd mavtds rovneod 
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mekypatos) or 2° (amexbuevos &xd ravtbs xaxod). Apart from 6 rovneds 
(II 3? 1 Cor. 5° Eph. 61°) and 7b xovnedy (Rom. 12°), rovneds in Paul 
is an adjective and anarthrous (II 3? Col. 171 Eph. 5** 6%), unless Gal. 
14 (é% tod atdvog tod évectétog movyeod) is an exception.—elo¢ is rare 
in N. T. but common in Lxx. It may mean (1) that which is seen 
whether “physical form” (Jn. 5°” Lk. 3”; frequently in Lxx. of the 
human form xadé¢ or atoxeds tH e%der) or “look,” “mien” (Lk. 9% 
Job 41° Pr. 71°, etc.), or physical “appearance,” “manifestation,” quod 
aspicitur (e. g. 2 Cor. 57 Exod. 2417 Num. 95); or (2) “sort,” “kind,” 
“class” (Jer. 15% Sir. 2318 25%; of. P. Tebt. 58°°% dxb navtbc efdous 
(xupod); of. Witk. 78). This meaning fits our passage admirably. 
Calvin, however, misled by species (Vulg.), understands «l8o¢ as “ap- 
pearance” over against reality, “abstain not simply from evil but from 
all appearance of evil.” This interpretation puts the stress not on 
xovneod (which td xaAév demands) but on etdoug and introduces a 
meaning of el80¢ which is doubtful lexically.—From Hansel (SK. 1836, 
170-184) to Resch (Agrapha,* 112-128), it has been held frequently 
that in vv. 2-22 there is an allusion to an agraphon, ylvecBe Séxtuor 
ceanetitat (on this agraphon, see Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, 141-143, or 
HDB. V, 349). Rutherford seems to have this in mind when he trans- 
lates: “Rather, assay all things thereby. Stick to the true metal; have 
nothing to do with the base.” There is, however, no mention of teane- 
Cirat or véutoua in this context; and, as we have seen, SoxtudCery is, 
in the light of vv. 2%, naturally to be understood of the testing of 
TVEUULATA. 


V. PRAYER (5%). 


Recognising that the exhortations (41-5) especially to ethical 
consecration (438) and peace (5%; cf. 410-12) would be of no 
avail without the divine assistance; and recognising further the 
necessity of the consecration not only of soul but of body (4°), 
—a consecration which would be impossible unless the Spirit of 
God as immanent in the individual were inseparably bound to 
the human personality, body and soul; he prays first in gen- 
eral that God may consecrate them through and through, and 
then specifically that he may keep their spirit, the divine ele- 
ment, and the soul and body, the human element, intact as an 
undivided whole so that they may be blameless when the Lord 
comes. That the prayer will be answered is certain, for God 
the faithful not only calls but also consecrates and keeps them 


blameless to the end. 
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%Now may the God of peace himself consecrate you through and 
through, and may your spirit and soul and body be kept intact so 
as to be blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. ™Fatth- 
ful is he who calls you ; who also will do this very thing. 

23. avtos O€ xTA. Following the exhortation (41-5), a new 
epistolary section is introduced, the prayer. In this connection, 
dé is slightly adversative as if Paul had said: “I have exhorted 
you to ethical consecration and to the things that make for 
peace, but God himself is the only power that can make the 
exhortation effective.” 

6 eds THS efonvns. An apt designation in the light of vv. 1%. 
This “peace,” however, is not to be restricted to harmony within 
the brotherhood; but is to be understood of the spiritual pros- 
perity (1!) of which God is the author (Estius) and without 
which concord in the community is impossible. A similar ap- 
peal to the underlying religious sanction is seen in 1 Cor. 14% 
where, after a reference to disorder among the prophets, God 
is called a God not of confusion (akatactacias) but of peace 
(ecpjvns, instead of the expected edoxnucvns or Tabews). 

dyidoat buds odoTedeis, “Consecrate you throughout,” 
“through and through” (Luther). The note of consecration 
already struck in 3% and 4? is heard again. As in those pas- 
sages so here consecration includes not only religion, devotion 
to God, but conduct, ethical soundness. Furthérmore, since 
Paul has in mind the consecration not only of the soul but of 
the body (4*-8), it is probable that oAoTeAeis is to be taken not 
qualitatively “so that you may be perfect” (Ambst. Lft. Dob. 
et al.) but quantitatively “wholly,” per omnia (Vulg.), that is, 
copat. Kat uxn (Theophylact; cf. Grot. De W. Liin. EIl. 
Schmiedel, Born. Wohl. Mill. e¢ ai.). 


On adtd¢ 8, see 311. The phrase 6 Oebdg tig elonvyns (not in Lxx.) 
is mainly Pauline (Rom. 15%* 162° 1 Cor. 14%* 2 Cor. 13 Phil. 42 Heb. 
1370; cf. & xderog IL 31*).—dyt&ery is rare in Paul (active here and 
Eph. 5%, passive in Rom. 1516 1 Cor. 12 6" 714), but common in Lxx. 
(Exod. 31% éy& xbptog 6 aytdwv buac, Lev. rr 218 Eaek. 3728). 
Though the consecrating power of Christ or the Spirit possesses the 
believers at baptism so that they become a xatv} xtlotc, yet the con- 
secration is not fully perfected (cf. 3%). For the optative d&yrdear, 
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GF have the future indic. - 6AoteAhs occurs only here in Gk. Bib.; 
Field notes it in Lev. 6% Ps. 50% (Aq.); ef. Aristotle, de plantis, 817 f. 
d xbauog SAotEAHS Eotty nat Styvexts; also Hermas, Mand. IX, 6, Vis. 
TI. 64) 10? 134. 

Kal oAdKAnpov KTA. “And—to specify more exactly (EIl.), 
may your spirit and soul and body... be kept in their en- 
tirety,” as an undivided whole. So important for thé readers 
is the prayer for the consecration not only of soul but of body 
that Paul repeats it, explaining the dyidoat with apéeurrTos 
tnpnOein; the twas with vuav To mvedpa, ) WuX7}, TO THpa; 
and the odoTedeis with OAdKAnpov. In doing so, he makes 
clear that God not only consecrates the believers but keeps 
them (“from the baptism to the coming of Christ,’ Ephr.) so 
that they are blameless when the Lord comes. 


ddbxAneov like 6AoteActs which it resumes is in the predicate posi- 
tion and is to be interpreted not qualitatively “so as to be ethically 
perfect” but qualitatively “in their entirety,” “intact,” integer (Vulg.), 
the point being that no part of the Christian personality should be lack- 
ing in consecration. Though closely connected with xvedua, 6A6xAqeov 
like the unemphatic dydy is to be construed with all three substantives. 
—éréxAnoos differs etymologically from ddoteAhs but is in meaning 
virtually synonymous with it. The former word occurs elsewhere in 
the Gk. Bib. Jas. 14; Zech. 11° (of physical soundness; cf. bhoxAnola 
Acts 31% Is. 18. 1.); Ezek. 15° (of wood not yet cut for fuel); Deut. 
276 Josh. 9? 1 Mac. 4* (of the unhewn stones for the altar); Deut. 16° 
(A) Lev. 231° (of the seven Sabbaths); Sap. 15% (of Stxctoctyn); 4 Mac. 
157 (of edcéBera); cf. Hermas, Mand. V, 2° tev chy moti éydyvtwy 
drbxAnooy; also A in r Ch. 247 = 25° where B has 6 xAjjpos. 


jpav To Tvedpa KTR. Judging from the Pauline conception of 
the Christian as the man into whom there has entered a super- 
natural divine power, Christ or the Spirit (Gal. 4° Rom. 8 
+ Cor. 69 2 Cor. 1”), and from the fact that Paul is addressing 
Christians, it is probable but not certain that “your spirit” (¢f. 
1 Cor. 14) designates that portion of the divine Spirit which as 
dwelling permanently in the individual as TO mveDpua TO ex TOD 
Ged constitutes TO Tvedpa TOU avOparrov 70 év avT@ (1 Cor. 2"). 
The believer and the unbeliever are so far alike that their indi- 
viduality consists of an inner (puyy, vods, capdia, 0 éow ay 
Opw7ros) and an outer part (ca); but the believer differs from 
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the unbeliever in that he has received from God the divine Spirit 
which controls and redeems his former individuality, so that at 
the Parousia he is raised from the dead and enters upon a life 
with Christ in a spiritual body. Without the indwelling 7vedma, 
man at his best (rvyixes) is mere man, unregenerate, capKixds (1 
Cor 3° 15 #-), incapable of resurrection and life with Christ. 
Hence the emphasis on oA¢KAnpov at this point; the divine in 
man and the human individuality must be kept intact, an undi- 
vided whole, if the believer is to be blameless at the Parousia. 


This view, shared substantially by Dob., appears in an anonymous 
catena quoted by Swete (Th. Mops. II, 39): odSénote éxl dnlotou te 
tela tébetxev, rvetua, buxty, xad CHy.a, AX’ Ext wovwv THY iotevdytwy’ Oy 
ux?) wey xar cue ths glaewc, td 38 Tvebua ths eleoyectac, toutéotty, td 
Xaptoua THY mtotevdvtwv. Th. Mops. (who seems to take bA6xAneoy 
with nvedua and dudumtws with buy} and sua) Chrys. and Theodoret 
interpret buGy cd xvebu.a as the direct equivalent of td mvedue in v.19, 
—The contrast between “my,” “our” spirit with the divine Spirit (x 
Cor. 514 Rom. 81) does not of necessity compel the conclusion that the 
human spirit in a psychological sense (= Wuxh, vobc, etc.) is here meant, 
for in 1 Cor. 14* where “my spirit” is contrasted with “my voids,” it 
is evident that “my spirit” is that portion of the divine Spirit which is 
resident in the individual. Occasionally Paul uses +d Tve0uae Oudy as 
a designation of the Christian personality (Gal. 618 Phil. 423 Phile. 
25) instead of Suctc (v. 28 II 318) or the popular duh (Rom. 29 113 
13! 164 2 Cor. 123 Phil. 239; also x Thess. 28 2 Cor. 1218); and this is 
probably the case in rt Cor. 1618 2 Cor, 213 7 (cf. Mt. 1129 and 4 ode 
buay 2 Cor. 75); éx buys (Col. 32 Eph. 6°) is equivalent to éx xapdlac 
as Rom. 617 makes probable. ux is rare in Paul compared with xveb- 
Wx, CHa or even xapdia; it is less frequent than voos. Ten of the 
thirteen instances have been mentioned already; in x Cor, 1545 = 
Gen. 27, Paul contrasts sharply xvedya and buy} under the influence 
of his conception of the Wuyixd¢ as oaextxds; in Phil. 127 (ochxete év 
évt mvebuatt, ute puxt suvabAobvtes), where, as here, Wuy} appears 
alongside of rveipa, nvetya is the divine Spirit as such or as individual- 
ised in the believer.—Didymus (de spiritu sancto, 55, quoted by Swete 
(op. cit.), 39) thinks that it would be incredible and blasphemous for 
the Apostle to pray that the Holy Spirit cnteger Servetur, qui nec imminu- 
tionem potest recipere nec profectum; and hence refers “your spirit” 
to the human spirit. Whether his objection is cogent depends on the 
interpretation of 1 Cor. 5° and 2 Cor. 7! (if cke& here as in Col. 25 = 
oda; cf. 2 Cor. 75). Pelagius (noted by Dob.) remarks: gratia Spiritus, 
quae quamvis in se semper integra sit, non tamen in nobis integra nisi ab 
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integris habetur (Souter). If with Didymus Paul here speaks de humano 
spiritu, then nvedya is a distinctively psychological term appropriate 
to believers and unbelievers alike, and the collocation with puyh which 
is unusual (Phil. 127 1 Cor. 1545) is to be understood either (1) as rhetor- 
ical (De W. Jowett, and many), or at least as “a popular statement, not 
an expression of the Apostle’s own psychology” (Charles, Eschat. 410); 
or (2) as the “distinct enunciation of the three component parts of the 
nature of man” (Ell.; so most after Origen, Jerome, Apollinaris of 
Laodicea). Lft. ad loc. says: “The spirit which is the ruling faculty in 
man and through which he holds communication with the unseen world 
—the soul, which is the seat of all his impulses and affections, the centre 
of his personality—the body, which links him to the material world and 
is the instrument of all his outward deeds—these all the Apostle would 
have presented perfect and intact in the day of the Lord’s coming.” 

In the O. T. man is regularly divided into an inner (spirit or soul) and 
an outer (body) part,—a view which prevails in the simple psychology 
of late Judaism (Bousset, Relig.2 459) and in the N. T. Concurrent 
with this view is another (to Charles the more primitive), namely, that 
ruach is the breath of life which quickens man, body and soul, and re- 
turns at death to God (Charles, Eschat. 44) ,—a view which occasionally 
appears in apocalyptic literature (ibid. 194-232). Charles (ibid. 
409 ff.) understands tveua in Paul of the higher nature of man which 
is created anew by God in order to make possible communion with him; 
it of course survives death; ux is a mere function of the body and 
perishes with it. Dob. doubts this and refers to 2 Cor. 17% 1215. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle has a trichotomy (Dob. 230 ff.); they 
divide man into cua and puxh and subdivide ux into three parts or 
powers. When voc comes alongside of puyh, it is a function of the 
latter, “the instrument by which the soul thinks and forms conceptions” 
and it has “no reality at all prior to the exercise of thought” (Arist. 
de anima, III, 4 (429), in Hammond, Aristotle’s Psychology, 1902, 113). 
In Philo, “the zyveua is not a part of human nature but a force that 
acts upon it and within it. The dichotomy of human nature re- 
mains” (Hatch, Essays, 128). In Christianity, trichotomy does not 
seem certain until the second century; outside of Christianity, it is not 
clear before the Neoplatonists with their caue, buxh, vod¢ (Dob.).—On 
the question at issue, see Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, 1879; 
Dickson, St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, 1883; Hatch, 
Essays, 94-130 (for psychological terms in Lxx. and Philo); Davidson, 
Old Testament Theology, 1904, 182 ff; Charles, Eschat.; Bousset, 
Relig.2 459 f.; and Lft. Ell. and Dob. on our passage. 


dpeurros ...TnpnGein. “May your spirit and soul and body 
as an undivided whole be kept blamelessly (that is, so as to be 
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blameless) at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (3), Since 
apeumTas tTnpnGein resumes ayideat, the logical subject of the 
passive optative is God. The verb Typetv of itself intimates that 
the process of keeping intact the divine and human element in 
man has been going on since the baptism (Ephr.) when first 
the Spirit entered into the believer. The adverb auéurras lays 
stress not so much on the manner of God’s activity as on the 
result; hence the adverb may be interpreted as an adjective (so 
Lillie, Pelt: dare tuas auguarrous év TH mapovoia; cf. Bl. 76! 
and see above on 2!° and on 3! where BL read auéurras), 


Grot. Piscator, Lft. Dob. et al. take év as brachyology for ete tcf: 
Bl. 41! and x Cor. 1118. cypety (x Cor. 737 2 Cor. 11° Eph. 4°) is com- 
mon in Gk. Bib.; cf. Sap. 105 of cogla: edpev tov Sixatov xat éthonaev 
altoy dusuntoy beg. 


24, mots 0 xad@v KTA. The prayer of v. % will certainly be 
answered, for God is faithful. “This happens not from my pray- 
ers, he says, but from the purpose with which he called you” 
(Chrys.). This faithfulness of God has already been manifested 
when in keeping with his eternal choice (14) he called them (232) 
through the preaching of the gospel (II 24). But if the caller is 
faithful, he may also (ka/) be relied upon to perform the very 
thing involved in the call, namely, that for which Paul prayed, 
TO ayidoat Kal TO TnpNOAVvaL. 


In stating this assurance of faith (cf. 4°10) in the fewest words, Paul 
succeeds in putting in the forefront the main point, the faithfulness of 
God as caller and doer. It is to be observed that he does not even 
say that 6 xaA@v bua (the participle is timeless as in 212) is God, 
though that is self-evident without recourse to v. 3, or to the Pauline 
turn mtotd¢ 6 Bed¢ (x Cor. 19 10% 2 Cor. 118; of. xiptog 2 Thess. 33); 
nor does he say for what (2 4”) or through what (II 2"4) they are called; 
nor does he state the precise object of norhoet (cf. 2 Cor. 819 f. Ps, 365 
51", etc.). It is better, however, to supply the object from v. % (Ell. 
Lft. and most) than to interpret generally: “will perform as surely as 
he calls, and everything promised or implied in the call” (Lillie, who 
notes Pelagius quod promisit and CEcumenius ég’ @ éxkdecev). Indeed 
some minuscules actually add from 2 Cor. 17 thy éhnida (bu.dv) BeBatav 
(see Poole ad loc.). On the faithfulness of God, Grot. notes Is. 491? 
Ttat6c éotty 6 &yto¢ (tod) "Iopanr, xat éheEduny oe (cf. Deut. 7° 324 ete.): 
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VI. FINAL REQUESTS (55). 


With an affectionate address (a5eAdpo’), Paul makes three 
more requests (note the triple exhortations in vv.” except 
vv 19-20) before closing the letter with the customary invocation of 
the grace of Christ. First, he bids the brethren in their prayers 
(v. 17) for themselves and others to remember also himself and 
his associates (v. 2°). Next he bids them to greet for him all the 
brethren, with a tactful inclusion of the idlers (v. 2°), Finally, 
with an abrupt change to the first person, he adjures them to see 
to it that the letter be read to all the brethren, presumably a 
covert admonition of the idlers who had apparently threatened 
to pay no heed to the epistolary injunctions of Paul. 

25Brothers, pray for us as well (as for yourselves and others). 
26Greet for us the brothers, all of them, with a holy kiss. "I adjure 
you by the Lord that the present letter be read to the brothers, all of 
them. 

25, mpocedyerOe xal rept juav, When the brethren pray 
without ceasing (v. ””), they are to bear in mind not only them- 
selves and others but Paul and his fellow-missionaries as well 
(xa/),—a human touch showing how heavily Paul leaned upon 
the sympathy of his converts (of. II 3! Col. 4? *). 


On requests for prayer (but without xat), of. Rom. 158° Eph. 619 
Phil. 1° and Heb. 1318. For zepé (II 3! Col. 45> (Gens 207 Ps. 7a 
2 Mac. 18), GFP read dxép (Col. 1° 1 Reg. 127); on these prepositions, 
see Moult.I, 105. xa is read by BD*, a few minuscules, Syr. (hl. pal.), 
Arm. Gothic, Orig. Chrys. Th. Mops.; but is omitted by SAD°EGFI 
KLP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh. Eth. Ambst. (Souter). Both Zim. and Dob. 
think that the x«¢ comes from Col. 4%. Assuming xat to be original, we 
must translate not “you also pray for us as we have just prayed for 
you” but “you pray for us as well as for yourselves and others,” the 
reference being not to v. * but to v."” (Weiss, 111). Failure to see this 
reference accounts for the omission of xat (B. Weiss, ad loc.). I reads 


rpocebyeo0at. 


26. aomacacbe ktrX. The second request takes the form ofa 
salutation characteristic of contemporary epistolary literature. 
“Because being absent he could not greet them with the kiss, 
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he greets them through others, as when we say: Kiss him for 
me” (Chrys.). The fact that instead of the expected dAA2Xous 
(Rom. 1616 x Cor. 162 2 Cor. 131; 1 Pet. 5!) Paul writes Tods 
adehpovs mdvtas indicates not that he is turning from the 
brethren addressed in v. 2° to the workers who take the lead and 
admonish, but that he is tactfully including in the number of 
those to be greeted for him not only the workers, the faint- 
hearted, and the weak, but also the idlers (cf. Phil. 42! domd- 
cacbe ravta &ywov without exception). The kiss is holy be- 
cause it is the expression not of romantic but of Christian love 
(év dirnpate ayamrns 1 Pet. gi). 


On the salutation in epistolary literature, see the references given in 
the note on 1. Greetings (éon&leo0ae or éomacwds or both) are found 
in all Paul’s letters except Gal. and Eph. In Rom. 1616 2 Cor. 1312, 
&ddhhoug is parallel to ot &ytor n&vtes, in x Cor. 162° to of &deAqol név- 
tec. Over against De W. Liin. EIl. Find. Born. and others who find 
the leaders addressed, Hofmann, Wohl. Mill. Dob. Moff. rightly see 
the brethren as a whole. 

giAnux, apart from the passages noted above, occurs in the Gk. Bib. 
only Lk. 745 2248; Pr. 276 Cant. 12 (ptAhwata). “In the ancient world 
one kissed the hand, breast, knee, or foot of a superior, and the cheek 
of a friend. Herodotus (I, 134) mentions kissing the lips as a custom of 
the Persians. Possibly from them it came to the Jews” (Toy, ICC. on 
Pr. 24°*—the only distinct reference to kissing the lips, since Gen. 4140 
(see Skinner, JCC. ad loc.) is doubtful). That the “holy kiss” is kissing 
the lips, or that the kiss was given promiscuously cannot be inferred 
from our verse (Cheyne in EB. 4254, who notes Neil, Kissing : Its Curious 
Bible Mentions, 1885, 27 ff., 78 f.). The Jewish and Christian attitude 
is probably expressed in that of Bunyan (Grace Abounding, 316): “Some 
indeed have urged the holy kiss, but then I have asked why they made 
baulks? Why did they salute the most handsome and let the ill-favoured 
go? Thus how laudable soever such things have been in the eyes of 
others, they have been unseemly in my sight.” Cheyne states that 
Conybeare (Exp. 1804, 461) “points out two passages in Philo’s 
quaestiones in Ex. preserved in Armenian, which seem to imply that 
the “kiss of peace” or “of concord” was a formal institution of the 
synagogue,”—an opinion which Schultze (article Friedenskuss in PRE.3 
VI, 274 f.) thinks possible—This kiss is mentioned in Justin (A pol. 
I, 65), &AMAous pthhuatt doraliucda navekwevor tov ebydy. It came 
before the eucharistic prayer and after the other prayers (Tert. de 
orat, 18; the references in ad uxorem, Il, 4 (iam vero alicui fratrum ad 
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osculum convenire) and in de virg. vel. 14 (inter amplexus et oscula assidua) 
are uncertain, but seem to point to the extension of the custom). It is 
probable (so Cheyne and Schultze) that the gfAyua was not originally 
promiscuous, and that the ordinances of the A postolical Constitutions 
(II, 572, VIL, 11) arose in view of the abuse. For the history of the 
custom in Christian worship, see, in addition to Cheyne and Schultze, 
the article Kiss in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and the 
note of Robertson and Plummer in JCC. on 1 Cor. 162°. 


27. évopxite «rr. Had Paul written roujoate iva 1 emiaToN) 
qTaow Tos adeApors avayvocOn (cf. Col. 41°), it would have 
been natural to suppose that he intended simply to emphasise 
the importance of the present letter (rHv; Vulg. haec; cf. II 3! 
Rom. 16% Col. 4!°) not only to the weak who by it might be sup- 
ported, and to the faint-hearted who by it might be encouraged, 
but also to the idlers who might by it be induced to heed the 
admonition (cf. Ephr.). The sudden change, however, from the 
second to the first person (but without ¢y#; cf. 218 3°), and the 
introduction of the solemn adjuration directed to the group as a 
whole (vas) suggest the existence of a serious situation, namely, 
either that the leaders had intimated to Paul that they would not 
read his reply to all the brethren (cf. Th. Mops. Calv. B. Weiss) 
or, and more probably in the light of IT3™, that they had informed 
Paul that the more recalcitrant of the idlers had asserted that 
they would pay no heed to the epistolary injunctions of Paul. 
Hence the solemn adjuration by the Lord Jesus that the brethren 
as a group see to it (cf. v. 15) that all the brethren, including the 
idlers, hear this letter read. 


On the theory of Harnack, shared also by Lake (The Earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul, 1911, 89) that xéow here, like mévtas in v. 28, implies the ex- 
istence of a Jewish Christian church in Thessalonica between which and 
the Gentile Christian church addressed in I there was a line of cleavage, 
v. supra, p. 53f. From this verse, called forth by a particular need, it 
can neither be affirmed nor denied that Paul had written letters to com- 
munities visited (cf. Gal. 1%) or that the reading of his letters, if written, 
in the church had become a fixed custom.—Though dvaytwdcxety both 
in classics and in papyri (Mill.) may mean not only “read aloud” but 
also “read,” it is yet probable that the former sense, usual in classics, 
is always intended by Paul (2 Cor. 13 3% 1° Col. 416 Eph. 34; cf. 1 Mac. 
1419 évamtov éxxanotas). Whether all the artisans in Thess. could read, 
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we do not know. The aor. infin. dvayvwobhvat (object of évoexitw; cf. 
BMT. 391) indicates “the being read” as an act without reference to 
its progress, repetition, or result.—évopxttw (BADE, ef al.) is found 
elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Neh. 1375 (A); the simple éextGw (Neh. 132° 
(B) Mk. 57 Acts 19%) is read by NGFP, ef al. (cf. doxdw 4 Reg. 114; 
also é€0oxtGw Mt. 268 Gen. 243 Judg. 172 (A) 3 Reg. 2216). These verbs 
are construed either with two accus. as here (Mk. 57 Acts 198 Gen. 24°) 
or with accus. and xet& with gen. (Mt. 26 2 Ch. 36%; Hermas Sim. 
IX, 10°; see Deiss. BS. 28 ff.). On the infin. instead of tv (Gen. 243 
Mt. 26% and the Hermas passage), cf. Joseph. Ant. VIII, 104: A€éyerv 
ait@e’ dni obc05 Evwextoato.—P. omits thy émtotoAty; &y lor (SSAKLP, 
et al.) is an insertion influenced by gtAnuatt &yfy (Dob.), and though 
retained by Weiss (91) is probably to be omitted with N*BDEGF, et 
al. xé&yteg ot &ytot is common in Paul (Rom. 1615 2 Cor. 11 13", etc.), 
but of &yror dSeAgof is unexpected and redundant. Moff. notes Apoc. 
Bar. 861: “When therefore ye receive this my epistle, read it in your 
congregations with care.” 


VII. BENEDICTION (58). 


28. ) xapis eTA. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be (sc. 
éoTw or &; see 1) with you.” The place of the epistolary 
“farewell” (€ppwao; eppwade; cf. Acts 152°) is in Paul’s letters 
taken by the invocation of “grace” (Col. 4!*) or “the grace of 
(our) Lord Jesus (Christ).” 


© 


7 x&ets 20” Suey (Col. 418) is the shortest concluding benediction in 
Paul; with our verse cf. II 318 which inserts r&vtwy and Rom. 1629. 
The duty (cf. 34), retained by SAEKLP, ef al., is probably to be omitted 
with BDGF, et al.—Like the inscription (see on 1°), the subscription 
IIPOX @ESZAAONIKEIS A (NB), to which GF prefix étedécby, and 
to which AKL add éypdon éxb ’AOnvay, is late and forms no part of 
the original letter; see Sod. Schriften des N. T. I, 296 iis 


COMMENTARY ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. SUPERSCRIPTION (:!”). 


1Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the assembly of Thessalonians 
in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace to you and 
peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

1-2. The superscription differs from that of I 1 (g. v.) in 
adding after 7at7pé the 7@v, thus expressing the sense of com- 
mon fellowship in the Father (cf. I 1°); and in adding after 
eipnvn the clause with aid which makes explicit the source of 
the divine favour and spiritual prosperity, God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The clause with éxé appears in all Pauline superscriptions except 
I; Col. 11, however, omits xat xuetov’I.X. Usually huey (SA, ef al., omit) 
is found after nateds (BD, et al., here; NA, ef al., in Gal. 1°), except in 
Gal. 1? (BD, e al.) where it is put after xvefov. On the inscription 
pds Oecs. B’ (NBA, ef al.), see on I 11. 


Il. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER (1). 


Word has come to Paul, probably by letter, informing him of 
the increased discouragement of the faint-hearted (1%-2!’) and 
the continued troublesomeness of the idlers (3°15). Cast down 
by the persistent persecution, worried by the assertion of some 
that the day of the Lord is present, and anxious lest they might 
not be deemed worthy of entrance into the kingdom, the faint- 
hearted had given utterance to their despair by saying that they 
were not entitled to the praise of their faith and love, and es- 
pecially of their endurance which Paul had generously given in 
his first epistle. To these utterances, reflected in the letter from 
Thessalonica, Paul replies at once in the Thanksgiving (vv. *?°) 
and Prayer (vv. #1!) by insisting that he ought to thank God for 
them, as is most proper under the circumstances because their 
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growth in faith and brotherly love is steady (v. *). In fact, con- 
trary to their expectations, he is boasting everywhere of their 
endurance and faith in the midst of persecution (v. 4). They 
need not worry about their future salvation, for their constant 
endurance springing from faith is positive proof that God the 
righteous Judge will, in keeping with his purpose, deem them 
worthy of entrance into the kingdom on behalf of which they as 
well as Paul are suffering (v. 5). It will not always be well with 
their persecutors, for God, since he is righteous in judgment, will 
recompense them with affliction as he will recompense the con- 
verts with relief from the same, a relief which Paul also will share 
(vv. &7*). God will do so at the Great Assize (vv. 7-10) when the 
wicked, those, namely, who do not reverence God and do not 
obey the gospel of the Lord Jesus, will receive as their punish- 
ment separation forever from Christ, on the very day when the 
righteous in general, and, with an eye to the faint-hearted, all 
who became believers will be the ground of honour and admira- 
tion accorded to Christ by the retinue of angels. In order to 
reach this glorious consummation, however, the converts must 
be blameless in goodness and love ; hence Paul prays as the con- 
verts were praying not only that God may deem them worthy of 
his call, that is, acquit them at the last day, but also, to insure 
this acquittal, that he may perfect them morally; in order that 
finally the name of the Lord Jesus may be glorified in virtue of 
what they are, and that they may be glorified in virtue of what 
the name of our Lord Jesus has accomplished. This glorifica- 
tion is in accordance with the divine favour of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


That the purpose of 13-217 is the encouragement of the faint-hearted 
is evident from the emphasis put on the certainty of the readers’ sal- 
vation (15-12 21-17), and from the express statement, purposely added 
after the destruction of the Anomos, that the advent of the Anomos is 
intended not for believers, but for unbelievers who have doomed them- 
selves (2*2). That Paul is replying to a letter from Thessalonica is a 
hypothesis (not excluded by dxobouey 34) which admirably accounts for 
the emphasis on dgetrouey (Vv. 218), xabddc &Etoy (v.8), adtods hee 
(v. 4) and xat in cic 8 xat (v. 14), and for the exegetical difficulties in 31-5, 
See Bacon, Introd. 72. 
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3We ought, brothers, to thank God always for you, as it 1s proper, 
because your faith is growing exceedingly and the love for one 
another of each one of you all is increasing, ‘so that we ourselves 
are boasting of you in the assemblies of God, of your endurance and 
faith in all your persecutions and afflictions which you bear— 
5proof positive of the righteous judgment of God that you should be 
deemed worthy of the kingdom of God for which you too as well as 
we are suffering ;—righteous judgment of God, we say, if indeed 
(as it certainly is) righteous in God’s sight to recompense affliction 
to those who afflict you; ‘and to you who are afflicted, relief with us, 
at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with his angels of 
power, *in fire of flame, rendering vengeance to those who know not 
God and to those who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus: *who 
shall be punished with eternal destruction from the face of the Lord 
and from the glory of his strength, when he shall come to be glorified 
in his saints and admired in all those who became believers (for our 
testimony to you was believed) in that day. “To which end we too, 
as well as you, pray always for you that our God may deem you 
worthy of the calling and may fulfil every resolve after goodness and 
work of faith in power; in order that the name of our Lord Jesus 
may be glorified in you and you in it, according to the grace of our 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. evyapioteiv opel Aopev KTA. “We ought, as is manifestly 
fitting, proper, worth while, in spite of your remonstrances, to 
thank God always for your growing faith and brotherly love.” 
To account for the emphasis on 6¢e/Aopev, a word only here and 
213 in Paul’s thanksgivings, and on ka0ws aEvov which resumes it, 
it may be assumed that Paul is replying to the utterances of the 
faint-hearted, communicated to him in a letter from Thes- 
salonica, to the effect that they did not consider themselves 
worthy of the kingdom or entitled to the praise accorded them 
in the first epistle. 


Since xa0ec¢ in Paul is slightly causal (Bl. 78), it cannot indicate the 
degree (Th. Mops.) or the manner (Wohl. who refers to 1 Cor. 8?) of 
edyaptotetv, but must resume and explain égefAouev (Born. Dob.). If 
ége(Aoyev stood alone, it might be interpreted as a general expression 
of personal obligation (Rom. 1 5!) in view of the progress of the read- 
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ers, or as a liturgical formula (1 Clem. 384; Barn. 53 é9efAowey (bxe9) 
elyaptotety). Similarly if we had had edyaprotoduev and xabdrcg &Erdy 
éotty, the latter clause might have expressed what was proper in view 
of the growth of the converts or have been purely liturgical (cf. 1 Mac. 
12" d> déov éotly xal moéxov). The resumption, however, of égefAousey 
in xa0d¢ xtA. reveals not liturgical tautology (Jowett) but an emphasis 
due to special circumstances.—That Paul is no slave of epistolary 
form is evident from the present thanksgiving. Here as in 1 Cor. 14 
Col. 15, the x&vtwy of the common xréytote nept xévtwv Suey (I 12) is 
omitted; the prayer which is usually associated with the thanksgiving 
(I 1?) is omitted here as in x Cor. 14; here as in Rom. 1% he passes 
directly from etyae. to dct, while the prayer comes in Rom. 11° and here 
in v. ". In Phil. 1% Col. 1%, the thanksgiving and prayer are closely 
united as in I 12, but a further toocedyec0at is added in Phil. 19 Col. 19 
as inv." below. The address deAgof usually comes later (I 14 Gal. 1, 
etc.: it does not appear at all in Col. Eph.); its place here at the start 
betrays at once Paul’s affection for his converts.—déto¢ is rare in Paul, 
but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib.; on &&tov cf. 1 Cor. 164 4 Mac. 173, 
Th. Mops. takes it as = 8{xatoy (Phil. 17); its presence here prepares the 
way for xata&wOqvar (v. 5) and dbudoy (v. 1). 


Ort UmepavEdver kTA. With causal 67¢ dependent on evyapic- 
Tew (I 11 218), he gives the reason for the thanksgiving, namely, 
the very abundant growth (bwepavEaver) of the tree of religious 
life (wéors), and the abundance (wAeovater) of the fruit of the 
same (cf. Phil. 4!7 Col. 1% 1°) in their ethical life as manifested in 
the brotherhood (7) ayazrn (sc. ) and of. I 3”) els aAXovs, or 
piraderdia). 

This thanksgiving differs from that in I where “work of faith,” 
“labour of love,” and “endurance of hope” are mentioned, and 
also from I 3° where faith and love (not ¢uradeAdéa) are referred 
to. In thus singling out brotherly love, Paul expresses his ap- 
preciation of the fact that love to brothers (I 4°) is abounding 
as he exhorted (I 4!°) and prayed (I 3”) in his first letter. But 
in order to make plain that he includes in his praise each and 
every one of them, even the idlers who are troublesome (315), 
he adds to 7 aydarn els AAANAOVS not only the individualising 
evos éxdoTou budv (I 2") but also mdvt@v, which precludes 
any exception. 


dnepavE&very, only here in Gk. Bib., is classic. Paul is fond of com- 
pounds with ixép (see I 31°); if he does not find them he coins them, 
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On the simple ad&éver (with xlottc), see 2 Cor. 101; on TAcovdtery, 
here as usual intransitive, see 13%; on} xlotts Suayv, see I 18 37 8., 
adgaverv and nAcovdterv, only here in Gk. Bib., are in synonymous 
parallelism; cf. mAcovétery and neptocedew in I 3% (cf. 2 Cor. 41). 
Olshausen (apud Liin.) takes bnepavEkver as indicating that the con- 
verts were guilty of extravagance in their religious zeal, thus introducing 
a thought like that of Ps. Sol. 519 (cf. 5°) éav bnepnAcovdon sEauapréver. 
Schrader and Pelt suggest that I 3” is in mind, and that the omission 
of xat cig mévtas shows that the converts do not love the Gentiles. 
Schmiedel and Holtzmann, on the assumption that II is a forgery, find 
here a literary reminiscence of I 2" (&vd¢ &xéotou) and 3%. Wrede (85) 
is less certain, but thinks that rdéytwy might easily come from I 1? (so 
Schmiedel).—The emphasis on the progress of faith (ixepavEdver, not 
ai€&vet, as Chrys. notes) is evidence that II is written after, not before 
(Grot. Ewald), I. 


4, wote avTovs uas KTX. The consequence (@o7e) of their 
progress in faith and brotherly love is that Paul and his associates 
(n“as) can and do boast of them everywhere. We have, how- 
ever, not 74s alone but avtovs mas; a contrast is intended. 
In I 4°, adroit bets finds its antithesis in 7)“as supplied from the 
subject of ypadevv; here no antithesis to avtovs 7s is distinctly 
stated, though é€v vutv, the emphatically placed object of xav- 
xao0at, suggests the Thessalonians. Precisely what prompts the 
expression is uncertain; probably Paul has in mind the utter- 
ances of the faint-hearted to the effect that their faith and love, 
and especially their endurance (which, as vép «TX. shows, is the 
main theme of Paul’s exultation) were not worthy of the praise 
bestowed by the Apostle in I. To these remonstrances he re- 
plies: “So that we ourselves, contrary to your expectations, are 
boasting.” 


Had Paul written not adtods tudes but xat Huds, the point would have 
been that the converts as well as Paul found the Thess. an object of 
boasting; or that Paul as well as others in general or in particular the 
aicot of I 19 found the Thess. an object of boasting. But aitods tude 
indicates not a reciprocal relation but a contrast. Bacon (ntrod. 
74) interprets differently: “The Thess. had written that they boasted 
of the apostles against the slanderers; cf. 2 Cor. 14.” In this “sig- 
nificant and inimitable &ote abtodg tude” xtA. (Bacon), Wrede (cf. 
Schmiedel) finds an assertion of apostolic dignity (“if we boast of 
any one, that means more than if others do it”), and also a literary rem- 
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iniscence of I 189 Gore... hud... adtof—In adtods tude (BN, ef al. 
cf. adtdg éyo Rom. 725 9? 15" 2 Cor. 10! 12%), adtobc gets the emphasis; 
in quads adtods (ADGFKL, et al.; of. 1 Cor. 5% 7°5 11° Rom. 162) hues. 


ev tyiv eveavyacOa xTr. The two clauses with €v specify 
respectively the object and the place of boasting. By putting the 
contrasted persons 74s and év vpiv side by side, and by choos- 
ing éveavyaoOar instead of xavyaoOaz, he intensifies the point 
(cf. bepavEdver), The place is described, as in 1 Cor. 11°, 
without geographical limitations, as “the churches of God” 
(I 214). To insist that every church founded up to this time has 
heard Paul boast, orally or in writing, of the Thessalonians, or to 
restrict the reference to the churches of God in Corinth and its 
vicinity (or more exactly to the church of God in Corinth and 
the brethren round about), is to forget the enthusiasm of Paul 
and the compliment which he is paying to his readers (cf. €v 
mavtl tor@ I 18), 
On this interpretation, see Dob. For évxavyacbat (BNA; éyxouxaeobae 
P), DEKL, ef al., have xavyaéobat, and GF xavyqoacbat. The compound 
is rare in Gk. Bib. (Ps. 513 734 967 10547; cf. 1 Clem. 215); it is always 
construed with év of the object. Of the mainly Pauline words xauyéo- 
Oat, xataxauxaobar, xalynua and xadxnots (I 219), xavyeobat is in Gk. 
Bib. usually construed with &, rarely with éxt (Ps. 5! 487 Sir. 30? Pr. 
2514); cf. Rom. 52 with 5%. Here, as in Gal. 6", the clause with év pre- 
cedes the verb. Polycarp 113 has our verse in mind when he writes 


de vobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis; cf. 114 et non sicut inimicos 
tales existimetis with 315 of our letter. 


umép THS vopovns KTA. The clause with bmép resumes év 
vpiv, and specifies the qualities about which he boasted, namely, 
their endurance and faith manifested in persecutions. Though 
faith and persecution are inseparable, as the omission of the 
article before 7/aTews reveals, the ethical (7rowovn) takes prece- 
dence of the religious (7/a71s) from which it springs and of which 
it is the fruit and evidence (Calvin). The selection not of faith 
and brotherly love (v.*%) but of faith and endurance, and the 
position of Uropovn before wiotus (cf. Phile. 5) are probably due 
to the utterances of the faint-hearted who had remonstrated 
against Paul’s praise of their endurance and faith (I 13) in his 
first epistle. 
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Here ixép (contrast 2 Cor. 7% 9? 1218) is equivalent to neot (2 Cor. 108; 
see below 21 and cf. I 51°). In view of the context and of the usage else- 
where in I, II, xfotts is “faith” not “faithfulness” (Bengel, Liin. 
Born.; cf. Gal. 5%). Unnecessary is the assumption of a hendiadys 
whether fidei vestrae firmitatem (Th. Mops.) or browovy éy xloter (Grot.). 


ev maou Tois Su@ypois xTX. The fourth prepositional phrase 
in this verse (cf. I 3-8 for a similar heaping up of prepositions), 
namely, év racw ... avéyeoOe, states the circumstances in which 
(I 3°) their endurance and faith were manifested: “in all your 
persecutions and afflictions that you are bearing.” The dudv 
binds together the virtually synonymous Svwypois and OrAAbeow 
(cf. I 2° Tov Korov Hyav Kal Tov udyOov); and the als (attrac- 
tion for ®v), which refers to both nouns, agrees in gender with 
the nearer. The 7dovv intimates that the persecutions have been 
repeated (“not in one but in all,” Ephr.); and the avéyeo0e 
(of. Gal. 24 THv édevOeplay rudy iv éyouer), that they are still 
going on; while the emphasis on both maow and avéyeode 
serves to convey rare praise for the unexceptional constancy of 
their endurance and faith. 


The construction assumed above is on the whole the simplest. Some 
commentators (e. g. Liin.), forgetting that the presence of tats (which 
DGFP omit) does not prevent Suey from uniting the synonymous words 
(cf. I 2° where there is an article before 6x80), attach n&ow to Stwypois 
alone (cf. 2 Cor. 8”), making ats dvéyecOe parallel to duév (cf. Phile. 5, 
and Col. 14 thy alot budy xa chy &yd&any Hy Sete, where faith and 
love are not synonymous): “in all the persecutions you have and the 
afflictions which you are bearing.”’ On the other hand, Dob., who takes 
évderyya as a predicate noun after als dvéyecbe, breaks the rhythm 
by putting a comma after @Atveotv, and is also led to understand 
dvéyecbe of the necessity of enduring: “which you have to endure as 
a proof,” etc. In the Gk. Bib., 8swyy~é¢ means usually not “pursuit” 
(2 Mac. 12%) but “persecution” (Lam. 319 Mk. 417 Mt. 1321 Rom. 85 
2 Cor. 121°). On the meaning of Attic, see I 18. The persecutions 
which marked the beginnings of Christianity in Thessalonica (I 16 214) 
and which were going on when Paul wrote I (33; cf. 24 #-) still continue, 
as the presents dvéyecbe and xd&oyete show.—Since dvéyecbar in Gk. 
Bib., when not used absolutely, is construed not with dat. but either 
with gen. (Gen. 451 Is. 464 6318 2 Mac. 9! and N. T.) or with accus. 
(Job 626 (where A has gen.) Is. 13 3 Mac. 1% 4 Mac. 132”), als is prob- 
ably not directly governed by dvéyecbe (Fritzsche, who notes Eurip. 
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Androm. 981, Lft. Mill.) but is an attraction for éy, or less likely for 
&s. Cod. B gets rid of the difficulty of the unusual attraction by read- 
ing évéyeo0e, a rare word in Gk. Bib. (with dat. Gal. 51 3 Mac. 619; 
with év and dat. Ezek. 14 7). But not even Weiss (35) accepts the 
reading of B. On the change of dv— and év—, see Gal. 51 where D and 
a few minuscules read dvéyec0e. With our passage, compare 1 Cor. 
4? Swoxduevor dvexsuc0a. The év which K reads before als comes from 
the preceding—owy (Zim.). 


5. évoevywaxtr. The faint-hearted need not worry about 


their future salvation, for the fact of their unexceptional endur- 


ance and faith in all their persecutions is itself a “token,” ‘“guar- 


antee,” “‘positive evidence” of the righteous judgment of God 
(Rom. 2°), already in purpose and soon to be declared, that they 
be deemed worthy of the kingdom of God, for which they, and 
Paul too, are continually suffering. The es To katas@Pjvar 
expresses the purpose of Sicalas xpicews. 


Since the object of boasting specified in v. ‘ is not suffering, but the 
constancy of their endurance and faith in the midst of persecution, éy- 
Seryua is to be taken not with the idea of suffering alone, whether with 
dvéysobe or with év na&ow ... dvéyecbe (Calv. ef al.), but with the idea 
of endurance and faith in spite of persecutions, that is, with brée .. . 
dvéyecbe (De W. Liin. Lillie, Ell. Lft. Mill. and others). évderyue is 
probably an accus. in-direct apposition with the preceding (cf. Rom. 
8 121); but it may be a nominative, in which case 6 éotty is to be sup- 
plied on the analogy of Phil. 128, Ephr. and some minuscules read 
évdelywatt; Theophylact and Codex 442 have eic 4vSeryuae (cf. Rom. 
3°5); so similarly g, Vulg. Ambst. Syr. Arm. have in exemplum. The 
distinction between the passive éyderyua (only here in Gk. Bib., but 
classic; cf. Plato, Critias, 110 C) and the active %vSerEt¢ (in Gk. Bib. 
confined to Paul; Rom. 3?5f. 2 Cor. 8% Phil. 128) is negligible; the mean- 
ing is demonstrationem (Th. Mops.), ostentamen (Tert. apud Swete). 
That ets t6 xtd. is to be connected not with dvéyeobe (Bengel) leaving 
évderyua ... cod as a parenthesis, or with %vSeryua ... Oe0d (Schott),- 
or with év3eryu% (Wohl.), but with drxnalag xefcews is usually admitted 
(De W. Liin. Lft. Vincent, Dob. et al.).. But ets 76, since the telic 
sense is not always evident in Paul (see I 212), might denote either the 
content of the judgment (Theophylact 8xep éotly xatatwOhva), or 
the “object to which it tended” (Ell.; Lillie), or the result conceived 
or actual (Liin.). In Paul, eic 76 is most frequently of purpose (BMT. 
409); and this is the probable meaning here (so among others De W. 
Alford, Ewald, Dob.). xata&t6w, only here in Paul (but frequent in 
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Ignatius), means either “beseech” (2 Mac. 132) or, as elsewhere in Gk. 
Bib., “deem worthy” (Lk. 205 Acts 541 4 Mac. 18%). It intensifies the 
simple &&6w (a word used by Paul only in v. ", but found elsewhere 
in the N. T. and frequently in Lxx.). In the N. T. xata&éw and d&téw 
(except Acts 1538 2822 where the meaning is “‘beseech,” “command,” 
as regularly in the Lxx.) are to be rendered not “make worthy,” but 
“deem worthy” (cf. SH. 30 ff.). Dalman (Worte Jesu, I, 97) observes 
that “to be worthy of the future 2on” is a common rabbinical ex- 
pression. On actAeta, see I 22. 


trép hs Kal macxete, “For which you too (as well as we, that 
is, the writers) are suffering.”” The present tense (waoxere; cf. 
v.4 avéyeoGe) designates the sufferings as going on; v7ép is 
makes plain that the motive or goal of suffering is none other 
than the future kingdom of God; «aé implies a fellowship in 
present sufferings of readers (at home) and writers (in Corinth), 
and prepares the way for the significant aveow pel” bdr (vy. "). 


It is probable that xa here and ye’ judy (v. 7) are due to Paul’s ex- 
periences in Corinth (cf. 32); on xa, of. I 2" 35 525 2 Cor. 1® Most com- 
mentators, however, interpret x« (which F omits) as implying a cor- 
respondence not between Paul and his readers in reference to suffering, 
but between present suffering and future glory; so, for example, Lit., 
who compares 2 Tim. 2”, and Ell. who notes Rom. 8:7 Acts 14” and says: 
“xa with a species of consecutive force supplies a renewed hint of the 
connection between suffering and the xata&wOyvar xt.” (cf. also Wohl. 
Dob. and others). In the phrase xé&oyew bxép (Phil. 129 1 Pet. 2% 
Acts 9}*), &xé may indicate advantage (Lit.), “object for which” (Ell.), 
the motive or goal (“to gain which”; Liin. Schmiedel, Dob.); but it 
is probably equivalent to mept (cf. v. 4 21; also n&oyety nept 1 Pet. 318 
B and 2% A). On the thought of v. 5, cf. especially Phil. 17%, 


6-7". elmep Sikatov KTr. The “righteous judgment of God” 
(v. 5) is not only positive, the salvation of the readers (v. °), but 
also (Sikasov Tapa Oe@ resuming THs Sucaias Kpicews Tod eod) 
positive and negative, in keeping with the principle of recompense 
sharply stated as the ius talionis, namely, OXApis for your per- 
secutors and dveow for you who are persecuted (cf. Lk. 16°). 
The principle is put conditionally (ei7rep), “not indeed as if 
there were the least doubt respecting the righteousness of any 
part of the divine procedure in judging the world.. On the con- 
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trary, it is the very certainty of that truth, as something alto- 
gether beyond cavil, that emboldens the writer, by a sort of 
logical meiosis, to argue from it conditionally” (Lillie; cf. Pela- 
gius: hic “si tamen” confirmantis sermo est, non dubitantis). 

aveow pe? tuav, As there is a present fellowship of readers 
and writers in suffering («al maoyere v. °), so also will there be a 
future fellowship in ‘“‘rest”’ or “relief” from suffering,—a genu- 
inely Pauline touch (cf. 1 Cor. 48 2 Cor. 18 #- Phil. 13°), 


On the positive side, &vects is entrance into the kingdom (v. 5) and 
eternal fellowship with the Lord (v. 1° as contrasted with v. %; cf. I 417 
méytote ody xvelp). OAldtc is, according to v. °, eternal separation from 
Christ, the precise opposite of I 417. The moral ground of &ectc, not 
expressed at this point, is faith leading to endurance as v. ‘shows, the byiv 
who are persecuted being those who have exhibited an unusual endurance 
inspired by faith. The same stress on faith is seen in v. 1°, “all who 
became believers,” and in the explanatory clause with 8c:. The moral 
ground of 6Afdxc, not stated in our verse, is, in the light of v. 8, which de- 
scribes “those who do not reverence God and do not obey the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus,” the lack of faith and its moral expression. Though the 
tus talioris is here exhibited in its clearest form (Ell.), the persecutors of 
the readers are not the only ones who are to receive Ott, as is evident 
from Rom. 28 #- where the disobedient receive boy? xar Ouuds, OAldis xar 
otevoxwola (cf. also I 4 Rom. 1219 2 Cor. 51° Col. 3%#., etc.). In Rom. 
818 f., the believers are to get 36& for their Trabhuata; in 2 Cor. 417, 
86&& for 9Atdtc. On the Mosaic lex talionis, see the notes of Charles 
on Jub. 4%! 48% and Montefiore on Mt. 528 f..—etxeo is found in Gk. 
Bib., apart from Paul, only Judith 6° Sus. (Th.) 54, 4 Mac. 117. The 
condition is of itself colourless, the truth or error of the assumption being 
found, if at all, in the context; here and elsewhere (unless x Cor. 85 
is excepted), the context implies the truth of the condition with ettee 
(Rom. 3° 8% 17 x Cor. 1515 2 Cor. 53). Chrys. makes etnep = éxetmep.— 
naed Be@ (1 Cor. 7%) or xa tH Oe (so A here; cf. Rom. 21-1 Gal. 3 x 
Cor. 31*) = “in the eyes of,” iudice Deo; the day of judgment may here 
be in mind.—On 8¢xatoy, cf. Phil. 17; on OAéGery, I 34; on dvtanoddévar (I 
3°) as the expression of judicial recompense, cf. Rom. 121° = Deut. 3238; 
also Is. 354 5918 637 664 6 Jer. 286. 2. 56 £. Sir, 321, etc.—&veors (2 Cor. 
2% 75 88; Acts 24%; Lxx.) denotes a let up from restraint; hence “lib- 
erty,” “license,” or, as here and 2 Cor. 75 8", “relief” as opposed to 
OAlhis; of. dvabuets Acts 31°. fudy refers here not to all Christians 
(De W.), not to the saints in Israel (Bengel, Ewald), but, in view of the 
specific buds and buty and of xat m&oxete, which balances pe? quay, to 
Paul and his two associates (Liin. Ell. Lft. Born. Mill. Dob.). In 
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ped’ hudy as in adtods hud (v. 4), Schmiedel inclines to see the hand of 
a forger putting Paul in a position of apostolic eminence. On the other 
hand, Dob. remarks on ye6’ huey: “these two little words belong to the 
genuine Pauline touches for the sake of which no one, with any feeling 
for the way in which the mind of Paul works, can give up the authen- 
ticity of this brief epistle.” 


7°-10. The description of the advent unto judgment begins 
with a temporal phrase, év 77 @moxadvyet KTA., which is to be 
attached to avtatroduddvas KT. (v.*). First, with three prepo- 
sitional adjuncts (cf. I 41°), the external features of the revela- 
tion are described; then the function of the person revealed is 
indicated, the punishment (S:ddvros éxdixnow) of those who 
deserve it; then (v.°), with ofrwes resuming Tois p% eiddow 
KTr. and with Stknv ticovow resuming Siddvt0s exdixnow, the 
character of the punishment is exhibited, eternal separation from 
Christ; and finally, with érav Op (v. 1°), which is grammatically 
connected with técovaowy, the beginning of the eternal fellowship 
of the saints and all believers with their Lord is suggested, in 
that, because of what they are, honour and admiration are as- 
scribed to Christ. In writing maou Tots musTevoacw to balance 
trois dylows avtov, instead of Tois mucTevovow, Paul passes 
purposely from the general to the specific, having in mind the 
faint-hearted, as the parenthetical clause with 67t which refers 
distinctly to the welcome accorded to the gospel demonstrates. 
The év 77 “Epa which belongs with the infinitives is suspended 
temporarily by the parenthesis, only to take its place at the end 
with a solemn effectiveness. As in I 41°17 so here it is Paul him- 
self who is responsible for the rhythmical description in which 
only such features are mentioned as serve both to bring out the 
value of the judgment and to inspire hope and assurance in the 
hearts of the faint-hearted. Though the description abounds in 
reminiscences from the Lxx., there is but one approximately exact 
citation, @7r0 TpOTWTTOV .. . La XUOS avtod (Is. 21°; cf. dtav érOn 
210 and év Th nMEpa éxeivn 21), 

- The passage abounds in allusions to or reminiscences of the Lxx., 
but the only exact quotation is in v. °, taken from the refrain of Is. 21° 
which is repeated in 21% #1: dxb npocwnou tod péBou xuotou xat dad THs 
B6Ens THC loxbosg adtod, Otay dvacth Opaica thy viv; of. é&v tH hudeg 
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éxelvy 21-17, Though the citation is evident, tod gé@ou is omitted. 
Furthermore in v.* there is an apparent allusion to Is. 6615: i80) yao 
xboetos Wo tip HEer xat &s xararyls ta Kouata adtod drodobvar év Oud 
exdlxnowy aitod xal dmocxopaxtaudy abtod év govt muedc. Paul, how- 
ever, is composing not copying, as the unique parallelism toig wz ef- 
déary Oedbv xat totic wi) Smaxodoucww xtA. suggests. At the same time, 
such passages as Jer. 1025 (cf. Ps. 78°): xyeoy toy Ouudy cou éxt ZOvn te 
wr eld6ta ce xat ext yeveds al td dvoud cou éxexaAgcavto and Is. 664: 
Ste éxk&Aeoa aitods xat obx Smqxoucky wou, éAkAnoa xat obx Hxoucay 
(cf. Is. 65”) may have been running in his mind. In v. 1°, where éy- 
SogacbFjvat and Oavpachhvat are in parallelism (cf. the description of God 
in Exod. 15"), there seems to be a reminiscence of Ps. 882: § Oed¢ év30- 
Ealduevoc gv Bouvrf) aylwy, uéyag xal goepd¢ ext mdvtac tods meprxbxrw 
adtod, and of Ps. 6755 (x): Oaupactds 8 Bed¢ év totic aylors adtod; cf. 
also Is. 49? and 665: etnate, d3eAgol hudy, tog prcodaty buds xal BSeAuc- 
coudvorc, tva td dvouw xuelou d0fac0H (cf. v. 1 of our chapter) xal 6907 
éy th edgpocbvn abtdv, xat éxeivor aloyuvOqcovtar. Other words and 
phrases suggest the influence of non-canonical Jewish literature; e. g. 
droxdhutis (cf. Apoc. Bar. 293 with the note of Charles), éyyédwv 
Suvduews abtod (cf. Test. xii, Jud. 31° and Eth. En. 611° “the angels of 
power”), 6e0e0¢ alvtog (4 Mac. ro! (A); cf. Eth. En. 845 Ps. Sol. 235 
(of. 3") amebAcca aidviog or (Gebhardt) aidvoc). On the other hand, 
ttvety Sfxyy, aclassic expression, is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 
(Lxx. uses with Sfxny either &rodi36vat or gvtarodiSévat or éxdixetv); so 
also the construction 3:dévat éxdtxyotv tevt (Lxx. has, however, &rod:dé6var 
or dytanodidévar; cf. Num. 31% Sir. 126 32%), The aorist motedoacty 
(v. 1°) instead of the present is due to the situation. It happens that 
“the gospel of our Lord Jesus” like “the gospel of his Son” in Rom. 1° 
is unique in Paul. 

While McGiffert (EB. 5054) throws out the hint that vv. 1° area pos- 
sible interpolation, Born. (cf. Find. lvii and Moff. Introd. 80) suggests 
that in vv. &1% or vy, 7-10 Paul is citing or alluding to a Christian hymn. 
It has also been conjectured (cf. Encyc. Brit. XXVI, 841) that in 
vv. 710 Paul is adapting to his own purposes a fragment of a Jewish 
apocalypse or a psalm like one of the Psalms of Solomon. The adapta- 
tion would consist in the insertion of ’Insod (vv. 7: 8) and of the parenthe- 
sis 8tt... 8p’ bua (v. 1°); and in the substitution of elayyeAle (v. 8) 
for, say, A6yw (cf. 2 Ch. 114 A), and of nao and motebcacty (v. 1°) for, 
Say, motedoucty (Is. 286 B). The insertion of "Incod would occur to 
any Christian; but the change from Adyw to elayyeAlw betrays the 
hand of Paul, for draxodety tH edayyeAtw is found elsewhere in N. T. 
only Rom. rot (First Peter would have used not dxaxovew but énet- 
Qetv); and the change from moteboucw to né&oty motebcaoty is, as the 
inserted clause with écr demonstrates, due to one of the two main pur- 
poses of the epistle, the encouragement of the faint-hearted. Attrac- 
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tive as the hypothesis is and accounting as it does excellently for the 
position of éy th hudog éxetyp, it is unnecessary (cf. Clemen, Paulus, I, 
119). For Paul himself, it must be remembered, is quite competent in 
the Spirit to produce a rhythmical psalm, apocalypse, or prophecy. The 
description is fragmentary; expected details such as the burning fire, 
the angels of punishment, the torture of the wicked in the fire of hell in 
the presence of the righteous are conspicuously absent. The external 
features of the revelation are few in number and are selected with a view 
to enhancing the dignity of the Judge. The reason why he executes judg- 
ment is clearly stated; the sentence is pronounced simply as eternal 
separation from Christ, with no details as to the manner of executing 
the sentence or the nature of theseparation. The reward of the righteous, 
the character of the future felicity is not dwelt upon; in fact, the reward 
is only intimated—in virtue of what the believers are, Christ receives 
glory and admiration. The concentration upon the essential and the 
sole interest in values which signalise the description point rather to 
the free composition of Paul, influenced by O. T. and later Jewish litera- 
ture, as is also the case in I 41%-17, 


7. év th aroxadte «Tr. With this clause, the time of the 
avtTatrosodvat (vy. °) is indicated, “at the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus” = “when the Lord Jesus is revealed” (cf. v."° éTav 
€XOn). “The advent is here conceived of not as a Parousia (cf. 
I 219 313 5% ev Ty mrapovoia) but as a revelation (so 1 Cor. 17; 
of. Lk. 17°) of the Messiah, just as in the first epistle of Peter” 
(Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, 90 ff.; cf. 1 Pet. 17 *). 


Of the twenty-two instances of &xox&Auts in the Gk. Bib., thirteen 
are in Paul. In the Lxx. the word is used literally of uncovering (1 Reg. 
20%) and metaphorically of disclosing works or secrets (Sir. 1127 22% 
421). In Paul, it denotes regularly a prophetic revelation in the Spirit; 
here, however, and in 1 Cor. 1’, it is equivalent to rapovala. Underlying 
this use of doxkAudte may be the idea that the Son of Man is hidden 
before God and that the elect, though they know him in the Spirit, do 
not behold him visibly until he comes to function as Messiah (cf. Eth. 
En. 48° 627; also revelabitur of the Messiah in 4 Ezra 13° Apoc. Bar. 
397, etc.; see J. Weiss in Meyer on 1 Cor. 17). Mill., however, who 
discusses carefully (141-151) &moxé&Audes in connection with éntodvera 
(28) and napoucte concludes that émtpavera or manifestation is also a 
“seyelation of the divine plan and purpose which has run through all 
the ages, to find its consummation at length in the ‘one far-off divine 
event’ to which the whole creation is slowly moving.” On 6 xdpto¢ 
"Inoods, see I 215; Lreads 100 xvptou quay Xe 
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am’ oipavod KTX. With three prepositional phrases (cf. I 41°), 
the revelation is described in reference to the place “from 
heaven,” to the attendant retinue “with his angels of power,” 
and to the manner “‘in a fire of flame.” (1) The a7’ ovpavod 
seems to imply that the Messiah is hidden in heaven, concealed 
from the sight of men, though he operates in the souls of be- 
lievers; hence he must be revealed “‘from heaven” (cf. Rom. 1'8), 
namely, by coming down from heaven (I 41°) either toward the 
earth and within the range of human vision, or to the earth. 
(2) The ayyeAor Suvadews avTov suggests the dyyedos Suvdpwews 
(Test. xii, Jud. 3!°) and “‘all the angels of power and all the angels 
of principalities” (Eth. En. 611°); and invites the translation 
“his angels of power” (cf. avTod in Rev. 13% Heb. 13 Col. 1). 
(3) The manner in which the revelation is pictured, év up) pro- 
yos, is in keeping with the descriptions of theophanies in the 
O. T., for example, Exod. 3? where the @yyeAos xupiov appears 
év Tupi proyos é« Tov Patou and Is. 6615 KUpios ws trip nEea 
(cf. Ps. 493, etc.). 


Usually adtod is taken solely with duvéuews and the gen. is explained 
as possessive: “‘which serves to mark that to which the &yyeAor apper- 
tained and of which they were the ministers; exponents and instruments 
of his power” (Ell.). Dob. regards “his power” as a periphrasis for 
“his.” Calv. observes: angelos potentiae vocat in quibus suam potestatem 
exseret (cf. Bengel and Schmiedel). Some Gk. fathers (e. g. Theophylact 
and (Ecumenius) and some moderns (e. g. Piscator, Flatt, Jowett) in- 
terpret with A. V. “his mighty angels.” Still others (see Lillie, ad Joc.), 
taking dévaurs = “host” (cf. Ps. 32° 4 Reg. 215, etc.), translate “the host 
of his angels” (cf. Pesh.). Hofmann avoids the difficulty but spoils the 
rhythm by joining aitod with Sd36vtoc. Since the position of adtod 
allows it, it is simpler to take “angels of power” as a class and adtod 
as a gen. poss. governing both &yyeAor and duvéeuews. On &yyedat, see 
on I 416 and Charles’s notes on Eth. En. 611° and Slav. En. 201.—The 
phrase év rut gdoyéc (NAKLP, etc.) is found also in Sir. 81° 4519 (+ adtoi) 
Exod. 3? (B) Ps. Sol. 125 Acts 73° (ACE); the easier reading év gdoy? 
mup6s (BDEGF, et al.) occurs also in Is. 6615 Exod. 32 (AF) Acts 73 
(SDB, et al.); compare the rather frequent 9Av& xupds (Is. 29° Dan. 79 Sir. 
21°, etc.). The reference is to the glorious brilliancy of the revelation. 
Some commentators however (see Lillie), because of the present con- 
nection with judgment, assume that the fire is a burning, purifying fire 
(cf. the rotaybs zupd¢ in Dan. 71°) as in x Cor. 38; and join the éy closely 
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with 8:36vcos, thus specifying the manner or instrument of punishment. 
Still others (e. g. Lft. Dob.) are inclined to make the fire do double ser- 
vice. On the idea involved, see Bousset, Relig.? 320. 


8.- Suddvt0s éxSixnow KT. The revelation of the Lord Jesus 
is further described by the loosely attached SvddvTos (agreeing 
not with Aoyés, which is feminine, but with Tod xuptou ’Inaov) 
as a revelation unto judgment, resuming the thought of v.° but 
putting it generally. The objects of the divine justice are de- 
fined in a unique parallelism as “those who do not know (that 
is, respect and worship) God and those who do not obey the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus.” Since éOveow does not appear in the 
first member (contrast I 4° Jer. 10” Ps. 78°), and since the repe- 
tition of the article is not incompatible with synonymous parallel- 
ism (cf. Ps. 35"), it is not certain, though the usage of Paul makes 
it probable, that the Gentiles are in mind in the first member 
(cf. I 43 Gal. 48 Rom. 1°8 Eph. 22) and the Jews in the second 
member (cf. especially Rom. 1o"*). Though the statement is 
general, Paul may have had in mind distinctly Tots OA/Soveuy 
buds (v. ®) who were both Gentiles, the official persecutors and 
Jews, the instigators of persecution. 


The distinction, assumed above as probable, is made among others 
by Ephr. Grot. Liin. Lillie, Ell. Dob. On the other hand, since 20vecry 
is omitted and the article repeated in the second member is unob- 
jectionable, the parallelism may be synonymous (cf. v. 1° &ylorg and 
quctebcacty), and non-Christians, irrespective of race, may be meant 
(e. g. Calv. Vincent, Mill.); in fact, Paul refers to the disobedience of 
the Gentiles (Rom. 11**); but does not, as the O. T. (e. g. Jer. 9°) does, 
speak of the Jews as not knowing God. Still other interpreters, while 
distinguishing two classes, take the first member as referring to the Gen- 
tiles with a distinct allusion to Jer. 10°, and the second as referring to 
both Jews and Gentiles (e. g. Lft. Schmiedel, Born. Wohl.).—Though 
the first member of the parallelism may have been influenced uncon- 
sciously by Jer. 10?5 and the second by Is. 664, yet the parallelism as a 
whole is unique and the second member distinctly Pauline; for ox- 
axobety tO edayyedty is not found in Lxx. Ps. Sol. Test. xii, or Apost. 
Fathers, and is found elsewhere in N. T. only Rom. 10'8.—The exact 
phrase “the gospel of our Lord Jesus” is, like “the gospel of his Son”’ 
in Rom. 1°, unique in the N. T. The substitution of “our Lord Jesus” 
for “Christ” is natural in view of the divine name 6 xdetog hudy "Inoods 


(see on I 2°); and in Rom. 1° “the gospel of his Son” is natural in view 
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of Rom. 18 tod vied adtod. In our passage, SAGF add Xotot0d to Inaod. 
—On d:ddvar éxdixnoty tevt, of. Num. 31° Sir. 12° (&xodtdévar) and Deut. 
323 Sir. 32% (dvtamodtdévat); more frequent in Lxx. is notety éxdlxnow 
éy tive (Exod. 1212 Num. 334 Ezek. 2517, etc.). On éxdtxnorg (Rom. 1219 
2 Cor. 711), see #xSixog I 4°.—GF insert xat before év ruet; DGF read 
S306 for S:dé6vt0¢; Stephanus begins v. * with im flamma ignis; PL 
insert téy before Ody conforming to I 4°.—braxobery (Rom. 6% f-) is 
common in Lxx. and construed usually with gen., sometimes with dat. 
(2 Ch. 114 (A) Jer. 325). 


9. otrives Sienv etd. “Men who shall pay the penalty of 
eternal destruction from the presence of the Lord Jesus and from 
the glory of his strength.” With oftuves, designating a class, 
Tois pa elddow... Inood (v.8) is resumed; similarly with 
dixnv ticovow, the Siddvtos éxdixnow (v.*) is resumed. An 
advance over v. ® is, however, made in that the penalty is an- 
nounced as an eternal banishment from Christ. 

OdeOpov aiduov. This phrase, in apposition with Sev, occurs 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only 4 Mac. 10!5 (A); it is equivalent 
(see I 5%) to arrwdeva aids or aidvos in Ps. Sol. 2% (cf. Eth. 
En. 84°). The destruction resulting from the supernatural con- 
flict or as here from a forensic judgment involves for Paul not 
the annihilation of the wicked (for they exist after death even 
if they are not raised from the dead) but their separation from 
Christ, as the defining clause with azo intimates. In the light 
of at@vios, 6XeOpos might mean the definitive supernatural act 
belonging to the age to come; but in view of a7d x7X., it must 
rather refer to the destruction whose consequences are age-long, 
that is, to Paul and to the N. T. in general, “eternal” (Mk. 329 
Mt. 254°; cf. Dan. 122). Beyond the statement of the fact of an 
eternal banishment and separation, Paul does not go; he says 
nothing of wip atmvov (Jude 7 Mt. 188 25%), 

amo mpocdmov kupiov xT. The banishment from Christ is 
expressed in language drawn from the refrain of Is, 219-19. 21: 
and mpocwrov tod péBov tod Kupiov Kab amd THs S0Ens THs 
ioxyvos a’rov. In citing this passage, however, Paul omits Tov 
poBov, leaving mpocdrrov (see I 21”) to be explained as “face,” 
“presence,” and a7dé as a preposition after an implied verb of 
separation. Then in the second member of the virtually synony- 
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mous parallelism, “face”? becomes “glory,” the halo of majesty 
which lightens the face of the Lord; and “‘the Lord’’ becomes 
“his strength,” the fons et origo of the glory (¢axvos being a 
genitive of origin). Thus, with a concentration upon the es- 
sential, the OAAWs of v.® is defined as an eternal separation 
from the glorious presence of Christ, this penalty being the 
direct opposite of the reward of the believer (v. 1°), namely, as 
I 417 states that reward, mdvrorte ody Kupiy. 


The classic distinction between 8¢ and Sottg (found in every letter 
of Paul except I and Phile.) is apparently observed by Paul (BI. 501); 
hence quippe qui, “men who” (Ell. Lft. Mill.; also SH. on Rom. 1”°). 
—Slxn, a classic word, rare in N. T. (Jude 7 Acts 28‘) but common in 
Lxx., means either “justice” (Sap. 18), “suit at law” (Job 29!°) or “ pun- 
ishment” (Sap. 181! 2 Mac. 8" ® 4 Mac. 6?8 9%). tfvetv is found else- 
where in Gk. Bib. only Pr. 20% 24% “4 271 (tfetv); the phrase tivety 
Stxnv is classic, but is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib.; it is equivalent 
to ttvew Cynuley (Pr. 27%), or Gyytodv (1 Cor. 31°); cf. éxdixety Stxny 
(Lev. 26% Ezek. 251); dnodidévat or dvtamodiSévar déxny (Deut. 3241 4). 
—With the phrase bAcOp0¢ aidvtog (see Vincent, ad loc.) is to be com- 
pared Cut) atdviog (Rom. 27 5% 6” f- Gal. 68), destruction being the op- 
posite of life. The adjective or its equivalent atévos is common in the 
Lxx. (e. g. Sir. 15% 172 4515; Ps. Sol. 285); its meaning is to be deter- 
mined not from Greek etymology but from the usage of odyy, that is, long 
duration whether looking forward or backward, to futurity or antiquity 
(BDB.). The exact duration intended depends upon the writer; in Eth. 
En. 10" the Cw atdéytog is five hundred years; in Daniel as in the N. T. 
the age to come is of unlimited duration; hence alévog “belonging to 
the age” means to Paul “eternal” and “everlasting.” A reads dAé0et0v 
(cf. 3 Reg. 21 Sap. 18'5). On the duration of punishment in Jewish 
literature, see Bousset, Relig.? 320, Volz. Eschat. 286 ff., and Kennedy, 
Last Things, 316; on atéy, see Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1, 120 ff.—That x6 
is local, as in Gal. 54 Rom. 9 2 Cor. 11°, is generally admitted (Piscator, 
Riggenbach, Liin. Ell. Lft. Born. Vincent, Mill. Dob. ef al.). Gram- 
matically possible, however, is (1) the causal sense of x6, frequent in Lxx., 
but infrequent in N. T. (BI. 40°), “at the presence of,” the thought being 
that the very face of the Lord causes destruction. In this interpreta- 
tion, no hint is given that destruction consists in eternal separation. 
“Tt is sufficient that God comes and is seen and all are involved in pun- 
ishment and penalty” (Chrys. apud Ell.). (2) The &x6é may indicate 
source,—‘the eternal destruction which proceeds from the face,” etc. 
(cf. Acts 31%; so apparently Grot. Schmiedel, Find. Wohl.). (3) Pos- 
sible also grammatically but “pointless in sense” (Find.) is the expla- 
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nation of &x6 as temporal, “from the time of the revelation of the Lord” 
(see Lillie for names). Much simpler is it to take x6 of separation. 
That Paul says not dxé6 but dxd xpoctmou (only here in Paul; cf. Acts 
5% 748 Rev. 616 1214 2011) xuefou is due to the influence of Isa. 21°—On 
66a, see I 2°; on toxd¢ (Eph. 11° 61), rare in N. T. but common in Lxx., 
see especially 1 Ch. 16% Ps. 1465—DGF omit tod before xvelou.— 
In his references to the destruction of the wicked (vv. 6. 8-*), Paul re- 
frains from details, contenting himself with the fact of eternal separa- 
tion. Furthermore, since év muet gAoyé¢ describes not the means of 
punishment but the manner of the Christophany, it is probable that 
“his angels of power” are not the angels of punishment (Eth. En. 
62" f.) but the attendant retinue of angels who accord to Christ glory 
and admiration by reason of his saving work manifested in the saints 
and believers who stand before the Gju« Xerotod (v. 2°), 


10. drav €XO@n «Tr. With this relative conditional sentence 
designating the time of Sékny ticovow, Paul resumes the point 
of vv. > " and indicates the beginning of the future salvation of 
the readers which is eternal fellowship with the Lord. This in- 
dication is put in a unique parallelism the language of which be- 
trays the influence of the Lxx.: “when he comes (6rav €\6y bal- 
ancing €v TH aroxadtnpe: Tod Kupiov v.7) to be glorified in his 
saints (that is, in virtue of what they are; cf. Gal. 2% éd0Ealov 
év €uol Tov Gedy) and to be admired in all who became believers 

. in that day.” Though the parallelism is synonymous, the 
presence in the second member of wdowv and of the aorist Tois 
muoTevoaot (instead of the expected present Tots mua Tevovow; 
cf. I 2! 18) indicates an advance from the general to the 
specific. Included in the number of the saints are particularly 
the faint-hearted Thessalonians who became believers when they 
welcomed the word (I 16 ®. 213 #.). “for,” as the parenthetical 
clause with O7« (separating “in that day” from the infinitives 
to which it belongs) explains, “our witness (=our gospel) which 
was directed to you was believed” (émicTevn being suggested 
by Tia TEVoacLW), 


Both bray and év th hugog (a phrase only here in Paul; cf. Lk. to” 
17 2 Tim. 1!* 48) seem to have been influenced by Is. 2!9f-; on the 
other hand, the total phrase evSoEacbhvar . . . tots Troteloxcty, though 
it shows traces of resemblance to Ps. 888 67% (x) Is. 49? 665, is unique. 
The verb évdo§aCecOat, here and v. 2 (of. Is. 665), like évanuyaoOae (v. ), 
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is unclassic; it is found about thirteen times in the Lxx., usually with 
éy (cf. Exod. 1511 Sed0Gacudévocg év buiv, Oauyactds év 86Eatc). This év 
(which is also frequent with the more common d0&é&Cec0at) is in the Lxx. 
to be explained either as (1) of place where (Ps. 888 évdoEatéuevoc éy 
Bourn aytwv; Ps. 679% (S) Oxupactds év totic a&ylotg adtod; cf. 1 Mac. 
3% x); (2) of instrument (Is. 49% (B); cf. d0€4CecOar év Is. 518, etc.); 
or (3) of ground (Is. 4525 Sir 385; cf. d0G&Cecbax gv Sir. 484; Oaundteadar 
év Is. 61° (B). The éy is not dr& (Sir. 10%) or &x6 (Sir. 32°)). Were Paul 
distinctly quoting Ps. 88% 6736, it would be natural to take év of place 
where, “among” (Michaelis, Van Ess., and others noted by Lillie; so 
also Dob.), in spite of the fact that the local sense does not fit v. ” 
(év ait@). This theory, however, does not compel us to assume that the 
persons who accord the glory and admiration are not “his angels of 
power” but Christians. On the other hand, since Paul is not quoting, 
and since his interest is not in the external features of the judgment but 
is in the character of the people (cf. v. 8) present, it is more probable that 
éy is to be understood not of place, or even of instrument (Chrys. Bengel; 
éy = 3é& with gen.), but of ground (Grot. Liin. Ell. Lillie, Lit. Schmie- 
del, Born. Find. Wohl. Mill. e a/.); of. Pelagius: “he himself is to 
be glorified in his members which shall shine with the brightness of the 
sun” (on this év, see Gal. 14 1 Cor. 6°), In virtue of what the saints 
and all believers are (by reason of the death and the indwelling of Christ), 
the attendant angels ascribe glory and admiration to Christ. This view 
of év is also applicable to the év of v.". There is no hint that the glory 
which proceeds from the Lord has already entered into the Christians. 
—On Oaupétecbar év, of. Sap. 8" (é of place), Sir. 334 (8; év of instru- 
ment), and Is. 61° (B; év of ground).—ot &yvor adbrod is in synonymous 
parallelism with wévte¢ ot mtotebcayvtes; both refer to Christians irre- 
spective of race.—That 8ct...0ua> is parenthetical was noted by Th. 
Mops. Zim. and Wohl. less naturally connect $tt with the preceding 
infinitives, “to be glorified and admired in the fact that our witness,” 
etc.—td paetiotoy (see I 15) = tb edayyédtoy (v. 8); 7d uaotéotoy quay 
(which is equivalent to tb ebayyédtoy Hudy 241 15 and 1b xhouyy.c quay 
1 Cor. 151) is the witness, inspired by God (x Cor. 2!) or Christ (1 Cor. 
18), which we preach. It is the witness which (sc. 6) is (not “against” 
you; Lk. 9§ Num. 35° A; but) “over” you (1 Mac. 237 uaotupet é9’ 
buds 6 odpavds xal } yh). émotel6y = “was believed,” as mtotedcacty 
suggests, the reference being to the welcome given to the gospel at the 
beginning. It is interesting that motedecfat in this sense is used with 
an impersonal subject elsewhere in the N. T. only Rom. 101° (contrast 
x Tim. 3%). Lift. joins émoteb6y with éxf and paraphrases thus: 
“belief in our testimony directed itself to reach you.” Hort and Moff. 
accept Markland’s conjecture émtotd% (which Cod. 104 reads). Hort 
explains in connection with vv. ** that “the Christian testimony had 
been confirmed and sealed upon the Thessalonians.” He compares 
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t Cor. 16 Ps. 924 5 and motodcbat éxt trva 1 Ch. 1728 (which is doubt- 
ful) and 2 Ch. 1%. The conjecture, however, is unnecessary. 


11-12. Though the faint-hearted may thus be assured of their 
being deemed worthy of the kingdom, yet (cf. I 58 #-) they must 
be blameless (cf. I 33%) in order to enter into the same. Since 
blamelessness is possible only through the power of God, Paul 
adds a prayer: “to which end (namely, the future salvation im- 
plied in v. 1; cf. dveow vy. * and eis 76 katakiwOjvae vy. *), we 
too as well as you pray always that our God may deem you 
worthy (that is, acquit you at the judgment) of the calling (of 
God mediated by the preaching of our witness; cf. 2") and (that 
the acquittal may follow) bring to completion every resolve after 
goodness and every work inspired by faith in power” (that is, 
of the Spirit). This prayer for moral perfection is to the eventual 
end “that (67s) the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
you (that is, as in v. 1°, in virtue of what you are) and you may 
be glorified in it” (that is, in virtue of what his name accom- 
plishes). And this blessed consummation is “in accordance with 
the divine favour of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

11. eis 0 Kal rpocevydueOa KTrA. Though eis 6 is loosely at- 
tached to the preceding and refers to the idea of salvation im- 
plied in v. !, it is yet tempting (with Lift.) to connect it directly 
with es 70 katakwwOjvar (v. *), the controlling idea of vv. *2 
being that the faint-hearted may be assured of their being deemed 
worthy of the kingdom. In this case, eés 6 denotes purpose “to 
which end,” and is resumed by ‘va (likewise telic) a£von (cf, 
a&vov y.%), The kai before mpocevxoueOa is interesting. In the 
letter from Thessalonica to Paul it appeared that the faint- 
hearted, though anxious about their salvation, were neverthe- 
less praying constantly that God would equip them with the 
Spirit whose presence guaranteed a blameless life and the ac- 
quittal at the last day. This prayer Paul reciprocates, “we too 
as well as you pray” («aé as in I 218; cf. Col. 1°). 


That cic 8 indicates purpose is recognised by De W. Riggenbach, 
Lillie, Lft. Born. Vincent, Find. Mill. and others. The objection that 
it is logically impossible (e. g. Liin. Dob.) overlooks Paul’s recogni- 
tion of the facts of religious experience and his interest in righteousness 
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as essential unto future salvation (cf. I 3 58°). To be sure salvation 
is assured to those who are in Christ, but the test of being in Christ is 
ethical. Those who deny the telic force of ei¢ 8 take it of reference 
(Liin. Ell. Schmiedel, Dob. et al.). On ets todto tva, of. Rom 149 
2 Cor. 2%; on tva... eis 8 xatl, cf. Col. 128 f-; on eig 8, see further 
24 Phil. 3'°—Bacon sees the force of xat but interprets differently: 
“it is clear that they had assured him of their prayers in his behalf, as 
requested I 525” (Introd. 72). Others see in xat the intimation of a cor- 
respondence between prayer on the one hand and on the other hope 
(Ell.), witness (Find.), or thanksgiving (Riggenbach, Wohl. Dob. Moff.). 
—Influenced by I 5°5 D inserts a second xat before rep buay. On xév- 
tote, see I 17; on noocedyecbar nept, see I 525, For the prayer at this 
point, cf. Phil. 19 Col. 1°. 


iva twas aEw@on xTr. Since tva resumes els 8, it is to be taken 
not epexegetically as introducing the content of the prayer, but 
finally, “to which end, namely, that.” The vuas, emphatically 
placed, resumes the specific was of vv. 1-5, “The calling” 
(x Cor. 72° Eph. 42) is, in view of “our God,” to be interpreted 
not as “your calling” (1 Cor. 126 Eph. 4*) but as “God’s calling” 
(Rom. 119 Phil. 3"; cf. Vulg. vocatione sua), the reference being 
to God’s act of calling in the past (I 2! 47 5%) mediated through 
the preaching of the gospel (2"4), 7. e. “our witness to you” 
(v. 1°), 0 eds #uav, a characteristic phrase in our letters (see 
I 2’), intimates that just as there is a common suffering of Paul 
and his readers (Kal waoyere y.*), and a common relief (ue” 
vpav v.7), so also there is a common fellowship in God, the ulti- 
mate source of salvation. 


Many interpreters find difficulty in referring xAjotc to the past, on the 
ground, apparently, that the historical call of God of itself involves future 
salvation. Paul, however, while practically certain that all believers will 
be acquitted at the @jua Xerotod because of the presence in them of 
Christ or the Spirit as the power unto righteousness, reckons with the 
possibility that believers may fall out of the realm of grace and disre- 
gard the promptings of the Spirit (cf. I 338 58 #. Gal. 54 2 Cor. 61, and the 
implications of Phil. 2). To avoid the supposed difficulty, xdAatc, 
contrary to Paul’s usage, is understood of the future glory and blessed- 
ness (Th. Mops. ut dignos vos bonorum illorum exhibeat deus, in quorum 
et vocati estis fruitionem; cf. Calv. Riggenbach, Ell. Lft. Mill. et ai.) 
either on the analogy of Phil. 3, of éAxts in Col. 15, or of the Synoptic 
“invitation” to the Messianic Supper (Mt. 223- 8; cf. Chrys. Schmiedel, 
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Wohl. et al.). Others, contrary to usage, take &&:6w to mean “to make 
worthy” (Grot. Flatt, Dob. ef al.). Better Pelagius: “that ye may be 
found worthy of that to which you have been called” (cf. Ephr. Born. 
Find. ef al.). G reads ths xAhoews buav; KL 6 beds Suey. Outside of 
Paul, xAjotg occurs infrequently in the Gk. Bib. (2 Tim. 19 Heb. 3! 
2 Pet. 11° Judith 121° (A) Jer. 386 3 Mac. 514). 


Kal TANpOoH KT. Since 4c means not “make worthy” 
but “deem worthy,” 7Anpecn is not synonymous with a&iacn 
but rather, as Lillie remarks, “regards the process by which 
alone the object of the Apostle’s heart could be secured. Whom 
he counts worthy, he first makes worthy.” In order that God 
may acquit the believers at the judgment, he must by the power 
of the Spirit perfect in them every resolve after goodness and 
every work that faith inspires. 

Tacav evdoxiav ayabwotvns. The first of the parallel objects 
of wAnpeon touches the inner purpose, “every resolve (not ‘de- 
sire,’ as if with Cod. 17 émv@upéav were read) that they have 
after goodness” (the genitive is objective). The phrase evdoxia 
aya0w@ouv:s does not appear elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. In e’- 
doxia as in eddoxety (I 28), the prominent thought is that of 
“will,” “resolve,” “consent.” “Goodness” (ayafwotrn, else- 
where in N. T. only Gal. 5% Rom. 1514 Eph. 5°) is a fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5”) akin to ypnotdrns; over against kaxia it de- 
notes singleness of heart (Sap. 11; cf. Col. 3% Eph. 6°). 

Kal épyov miotews. “And every (sc. Tav) work of faith.” 
This second of the parallel objects of TANpocn refers to the ac- 
tivity inspired by faith, that is, not specifically endurance in per- 
secution (Chrys.), but generally, as the omission of the articles 
(in keeping with evdoxiav ayaOwotvns) suggests, love GREE 
Paul prays that God may perfect not only the resolve but the 
accomplishment of the same. 

év duvdpet. “In power,” that is, in the power of God (Ephr.). 
The phrase, which is to be construed with TAnpoon, puts the 
stress on the energy exercised by the divine (Rom. 1! Col. 12). 
The Svvams O00 is Christ (x Cor. 1%) or the Spirit (I 15) with- 
out whose aid the resolve after goodness and the attainment of . 
love would be impossible. 
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&yebwotvn is quite frequent in Koheleth; cf. also Neh. 925 95; ed3oxta, 
apart from Lk. 2% 10% Mt. 1126, is employed in N. T. only by Paul (of 
God Phil. 2° Eph. 15 9; cf. Sir. 325 414; of men Rom. ro! Phil. 115); 
on its meaning, see SH. or Zahn on Rom. 101, also Kennedy, Sources, 
131.—Since evdoxte need not refer to God’s good will, “goodness which 
is his good pleasure” (Grot.), “his good pleasure proceeding from his 
goodness” (Calv.), or “his good pleasure in the goodness of men” 
(Dob.), it is unnecessary, especially in a context in which moral excel- 
lence is in mind, to take oyov mfotews = “work which is faith” (gen. of 
apposition), that is, God’s work of faith (Calv. Dob.). In fact most 
commentators rightly refer both ed8oxfa and Zeyov to the Thessalo- 
nians (De W. Liin. Ell. Lillie, Lft. Mill. and especially Schmiedel and 
Wohl. who note the progress from will (eJSoxta«) to deed (Zeyov)). 


12. dias évdoEacOn kth. The clause with d7rws (dependent 
on ‘va v.") states the ultimate purpose of the prayer in lan- 
guage reminiscent of Is. 665, and similar to but more specific 
than (not év Tois ayiows atdtod but év vuiv) that of v. 1°: “that 
the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you,” that is, in 
virtue of (év of ground as in v. !°) what you are at the last day, 
blameless in holiness. Following the usage of the O. T., dvoya 
signifies what is involved in the Christian estimate of Jesus, 
namely, his Lordship and Messiahship (kvpvos and Xpuctos, 
Acts 236 Phil. 2° #-), Here, however (contrast Phil. 2" 1 Cor. 12: 1° 
64 Eph. 52°), only the Lordship is mentioned (AGP, eé al., add 
Xpiotov); the name is not simply Jesus, but “our Lord Jesus” 
(x Cor. 54; of. Col. 3!”). The idea underlying the clause with 
dws seems to be that at the last judgment, at the beginning 
of the eternal fellowship with Christ, the name “our Lord Jesus” 
is named with loud acclaims (perhaps by the attendant angelic 
hosts), in virtue of the goodness and love of the Thessalonians 
perfected by God through the Spirit. What was in God’s pur- 
pose, “that they be deemed worthy of the kingdom of God” 
(v. 5), will then be realised. 

Kal vpels év avt@. Advancing beyond v. ?°, Paul here states 
explicitly that the relation in glory between the Lord Jesus and 
his servants is reciprocal; they too are accorded honour and 
glory in virtue of what the name of our Lord Jesus has done for 
them: “and that you may be glorified in (€v of ground) it,” 
that is, the name. 
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Kata Thy xapw KTr. The glorification for which prayer is 
made is in accordance with the divine favour (I 1) of “our God” 
(v. 2) and the Lord Jesus Christ, just as it is with the purpose of 
God (v. 5). The statement is put positively; a contrast with 
_ human effort is not here indicated (contrast with Lft. Rom. 4"* 
11°. Eph. 2°: 8), 


In view of v. 1° and of 8xwe after tva, it is all but certain that the ref- 
erence here is not to the present (Dob.) but to the future glorification 
(so most). In Paul, éxw¢ is much less frequent than tva; for the se- 
quence here, cf. 1 Cor. 127 #- 2 Cor. 8 f--—On évoue, cf. Ps. 85% 
Is. 2415 4219 Mal. 14 Dan. 38, and see Deiss. BS. 35 ff. 143 f., NBS. 24 ff., 
and TLZ. 1904, 199 ff. The parallelism makes probable that ait@ re- 
fers to évoua (Hofmann, Liin. Schmiedel, Wohl. Dob.); the meaning 
would be the same were the reference to “our Lord Jesus.” Neither 
here nor in v.!° is there a clear hint of 36 entering into the believer.— 
GF omit xal duets . . . Xorotod.—In the salutations &xbd Bed mated 
(huGy) xat xvefov *"Incod Xorotod, the article is omitted as the formule 
are fixed. The presence of tod here before §eo00 has led some scholars 
to think that one person alone is meant, “Jesus Christ, our God and 
Lord.” Hofmann, Riggenbach, and Wohl. find the justification for 
Christ as God in Rom. 95 (cf. Tit. 218 Jn. 2028 2 Pet. 11: "); Dob. would 
delete xat xvefov *I. X. as a gloss; Hilgenfeld sees in the phrase an evi- 
dence of the spuriousness of II. Inasmuch, however, as 6 Qed¢ qudy (not 
Qed¢ hudy) is characteristic of our letters (see I 2”), and xbetoc *Insotc 
Xptotéc¢, without the article, is a fixed formula, it is probable that we 
should, with most interpreters, distinguish between “our God” and “the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” K omits tod; the Latins naturally do not help. 


TI. EXHORTATION (21). 


The discouragement of those converts who feared that they 
were not morally prepared for the day of judgment (1%) was 
intensified by the assertion of some, perhaps the idle brethren, 
supported, it was alleged, by the authority of Paul, that the day 
of the Lord was actually present. Paul, who receives news of 
the situation orally or by letter, together with a request for infor- 
mation about the Parousia and Assembling, is at a loss to under- 
stand how anything he had said in the Spirit, orally, or in his 
previous epistle, could be misconstrued to imply that he was re- 
sponsible for the misleading assertion, “the day of the Lord is 
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present.” Believing, however, that the statement has been inno- 
cently attributed to him, and feeling sure that a passing allusion 
to his original oral instruction concerning times and seasons will 
make plain the absurdity of the assertion, and at the same time 
quiet the agitation of the faint-hearted, he answers the request 
in words not of warning but of encouragement (cf. also vv. ''.). 
“Do not be discouraged,” he says in effect, “for the day of the 
Lord, though not far distant, will not be actually present until 
first of all the Axomos comes; and again be not discouraged, for 
the advent of the Anomos is intended not for you believers, but 
solely for the unbelievers, and destruction sudden and definitive 
is in store both for him and for them.” 


The exhortation falls roughly into four parts (1) the object of the ex- 
hortation (vv. 1-2); (2) the reason why the day of the Lord is not present 
(vv. %8a); (3) the triumph of the good over the evil in the destruction of 
the Anomos (v.*»-°); and (4) the spiritual significance of the Parousia 
of the Anomos (vv. 2). There is no formal counterpart in I either of the 
exhortation or of the preceding prayer (1"-”); furthermore the material 
of 21-12 like that of 15-2 is, compared with I, almost wholly new. 


1Now brothers, in reference to the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our gathering together to meet him, we ask you *not to be 
readily unsettled in your mind or to be nervously wrought up by the 
statement made by Spirit, orally, or by letter, as if we had made tt, 
that the day of the Lord 1s present. 

sLet no one deceive you in any way whatever: for (the day of the 
Lord will not be present) unless first of all there comes the apostasy 
and there be revealed the man of lawlessness, the son of perdition, 
‘the one who opposes and exalis himself against every one called God 
or an object of worship so that he sits (or, attempts to sit) in the 
temple of God and proclaims (or, attempts to proclaim) that he him- 
self is really God. *You remember, do you not, that when I was yet 
with you, I used to tell you these things? ®And as to the present 
time, you know the spirit or power that detains him (or, is holding 
sway), in order that he (the lawless one) may be revealed in his ap- 
pointed time. ‘For, the secret of lawlessness has already been set in 
operation; only (the apostasy will not come and the Anomos will 
not be revealed) until the person who now detains him (or, is now 
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holding sway) is put out of the way. *%And then will be revealed 
the Anomos whom the Lord Jesus will slay with the breath of his 
mouth and will destroy with the manifestation of his coming. 

°W hose coming, according to the energy of Satan, attended by all 
power and signs and wonders inspired by falsehood and by all 
deceit inspired by unrighteousness, is for those destined to destruc- 
tion; doomed because they had not welcomed the love for the truth 
unto thew salvation. “And so for this reason, it is God that sends 
them an energy of delusion that they may believe the falsehood; 
that (finally) all may be judged who have not believed the truth 
but have consented to that unrighteousness. 

1-2. First stating the theme as given him in their letter, “con- 
cerning the advent and the assembling to meet him” (v. !), Paul 
exhorts the readers not to let their minds become easily unsettled, 
and not to be nervously wrought up by the assertion, however 
conveyed and by whatever means attributed to him, that the 
day of the Lord is actually present (v. 2). 

1. cpordpev dé buds aderdol. In this phrase (which = I 5”), 
dé marks a transition from the thanksgiving and prayer (r3-!) 
to a new epistolary section, the exhortation (vv. 12). But the 
same people are chiefly in mind here as in 1%”, the faint-hearted, 
though the converts as a whole are addressed, and that too affec- 
tionately, “brothers” (13). 

vmép Tis Tapovalas kth. The prepositional phrase, introduced 
by Urrép = trepi (see 14 and I 3? 5°), announces the two closely 
related subjects (note the single Ts) about which the readers of 
I had solicited information, “the coming of our (B and Syr. omit 
npOv) Lord Jesus” and “our assembling unto him.” The ad- 
dition of ém’ avrdv intimates that not only the well-known 
muster (€7icvvaywyy) of the saints (cf. Mk. 1377 = Mt. 24%) 
that precedes the rapture (I 4”) is meant, but also the sequel of 
the rapture (odv xupi@ eivar, I 42”), 


Since gowt&w is rare in Paul (see on I 4}), it is not strange that épwtéw 
brép is unique in Paul; he uses, however, mapaxaAeiv née (see on I 32) 
as well as rapaxahoduev 88 bua &dedgot (I 41° 514; cf. Rom. 153° 1617 
1 Cor. 11° 1619); cf, further od @gAouev cyvoety xeet (I 41° 1 Cor. 121, and 
2 Cor. 18 (NAC, eé al.) where BKL have txép). On the exact phrase 
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4 capovala xtA., cf. 1 5%.—éxtovvaywy 7 (elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 2 Mac. 
27 Heb. 10%; cf. Deiss. Light, 101 ff.) refers to the constant hope of the 
Jews that their scattered brethren would be gathered together in Pales- 
tine (Is. 273% Sir. 3613 2 Mac. 218; cf. the émtouvéyev under the leadership 
of the Messiah in Ps. Sol. 1728: 5°), a hope which passed over, with some 
changes, into Christian apocalyptic; see for details Schiirer, II, 626 ff.; 
Bousset, Relig.2 271 ff.; and Volz. Eschat. 309 ff. Swete (on Mk. 137") 
observes that émovveywyf in Heb. 10%5 “is suggestively used for the 
ordinary gatherings of the church, which are anticipations of the great 
assembling at the Lord’s return.’ On éxt for xpéc, here due to the sub- 
stantive, cf. Gal. 4° and especially Hab. 25 (B; AQ have xpéc). 


2. eis TO my Taxéws KTA. The object (els 70 47) of EpwTapev 
is specified by two infinitives, one aorist saXevO {vat which looks 
at the action without reference to its progress or completion; 
the other present, Opoeto@ax which defines the action as going 
on; hence, “we urge you not to be easily unsettled and not to be 
in a constant state of nervous excitement.” The phrase caev0- 
vat aro Tod vods, which is not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib., 
suggests that the readers were driven from their sober sense like 
a ship from its moorings. The word vods, frequent in Paul (cf. 
Rom. 14°), means here not “opinion” (Grot.) but, as elsewhere 
in the N. T., “mind,” the particular reference being not so much 
to the organ of thought as to the state of reasonableness, “ their 
ordinary, sober, and normal state of mind”’ (Ell.). Thus driven 
from their mind, they fell into a state of alarm, agitation, ner- 
vous excitement which, as the present tense (@poeic Gar) shows, 
was continuous. 


On the analogy of xapanxadetv etc v6 (I 2”) or td wh (I 3°) and detcbar 
etc té (I 32°) or td wh (2 Cor. 10°), owtdyey cic Td UH is natural, and 
that too as an object clause (BMT. 412). Parallel to this negative 
exhortation is the independent negative prohibition wh tts «tA. (v. *). 
Wohl., however, takes cig td uh as final and finds the content of the 
exhortation in yw tig x%tA. a construction which is smoother and less 
Pauline —oa«Aebety, only here in Paul but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib., 
is used literally “of the motion produced by winds, storms, waves,” etc. 
(Thayer; cf. Ps. 178 and odAog Lk. 215), and figuratively of disturbance 
in general (Ps. 927 125; cf. especially Acts 178 of the Jews in Bercea). It 
is sometimes parallel to (Job 9¢ Nah. 15 Hab. 2"*) or a variant of (Is. 3322 
1 Mac. 9%) celery; and it is construed with &x6 in the sense of “at” 
(Ps. 328), “by” (1 Mac. 9 (A) Ps. Sol. 15°), or as here “from” (cf. 1°); 
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Vulg. has a vestro sensu (cf. 4 Reg. 218 = 2 Ch. 338 Dan. (Th.) 4"). DE 
add byey after voic; cf. 1 Cor. 1414.—0poetc0at, indicating a state of 
alarm (cf. @p00¢ Sap. 11° Mac. 932), occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
Cant. 5‘, and Mk. 13°? = Mt. 24°, an apocalyptic word of the Lord which, 
so some surmise (Wohl. Mill. Dob.), Paul has here in mind. On Opoeic- 
Qa, see Kennedy, Sources, 126, and Wrede, 48 f—On un... wndd, of. 
Rom. 14; EKLP, et al., have ware due probably to the following se- 
quence where D has pig, wydé, wre, and F undé, ute (corrected to 
yndé), yndé. Though wyte is common in Gk. Bib. (3 Reg. 328 Hos. 44, 
etc.), it occurs only here in Paul; see BI. 7710. 


Sua mrvevparos xT. The instrument or means (Sea not b7é) 
by which the carev@jvat and OpoeiaOar are effected is specified 
in three parallel clauses standing together in negative correlation 
(the triple w7Te being due to pyde), dud mvevmatos, Sua Adyou 
and ov émuoToAHs. In the light of I 5%, mvevma (anarthrous as 
often in Paul) refers clearly to the operation of the Spirit in the 
charisma of prophecy; Aéyos, in the light of évoToAFs, means 
probably an oral as contrasted with an epistolary utterance (v. !5 
Acts 157’); and értc Ton is probably an allusion not toa forged 
or an anonymous letter, but to I. 


Chrys. apparently understands mvebu.a either of the spirit of prophecy 
or of false prophets who deceive by persuasive words (8 Abyou; cf. 
Ephr.). Aéyo¢ is sometimes understood of the “reckoning” of times and 
seasons, or of a real or falsified Xéyog xvetou (see Liin.); but it is usually 
explained as an oral utterance inspired (+ 38ay4 x Cor. 14% 26; cf, 
Abyo¢ coglas and yvbcews r Cor. 128) or uninspired. 


ws O” nudv. “Asif said by us.” Since this clause is separated 
from the construction with the triple “Te, it is not to be con- 
strued with the infinitives caXevOAvar and OpoeicPat; and since 
the three preceding phrases with Sd are closely united in negative 
correlation, ws ov 7uav is to be connected not with émuaTorfs 
alone, not with both eTloTOARS and Aoyou, but with all three 
prepositional phrases. The reference is thus not to the unsettle- 
ment and agitation as such, and not to the instruments of the 
same, but to the ‘unsettling and agitating cause conveyed by 
these instruments, the statement, namely, “that the day of the 


Lord is present.” While it is possible that some of the converts, 


perhaps the idle brethren, had themselves said in the Spirit, or 
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in an address, that the day had actually dawned, and had sup- 
ported their assertion by a reference to an anonymous letter at- 
tributed innocently to Paul, it is probable, in view of the unity 
of the negative correlation with the triple #7jTe, that an actual 
utterance of Paul in the Spirit, or in an address, or in his first 
epistle (cf. Jerome, Hammond, Kern and Dob.) had been mis- 
construed to imply that Paul himself had said that “the day of 
the Lord is present,” thus creating the unsettlement and ner- 
vous excitement. 


That the three instruments specified do not exhaust the number of 
actual instruments about which Paul was informed, or of possible in- 
struments which he thinks may have been employed, is a natural in- 
ference from v. *: “let no one deceive you in any way,” the ways men- 
tioned or other possible ways. In writing Ht’ judy, Paul does not deny 
that he has used such instruments, or that he has expressed himself in 
reference to times and seasons; he disclaims simply all responsibility 
for the statement: ‘‘the day of the Lord is present.” The context alone 
determines whether or not &¢ (1 Cor. 418 728 926 2 Cor. 52°, etc.) indicates 
an erroneous opinion. 

That &¢ 80’ judy is to be joined with all three substantives is regarded 
as probable by Erasmus, Barnes, Lft. Mill. Dob. Harnack, Dibelius, 
et al. (x) Many scholars, however (from Tertullian to Moff.), restrict 
the phrase to éxtotoAje, and interpret it as meaning O¢ 8’ Huey yeyeau.- 
pévyg (Thayer, 681), or &¢ quay yeyoagétwy abchy (BI. 74%; P reads 
nap’ huey). According to this construction, some of the converts either 
(a) év xvebyate (or ex falsis visionibus quas ostendunt vobis, Ephr.), 
or (6) in an oral address (Chrys.; cf. Ephr. ex commentitiis sophis- 
mati verbis quae dicunt vobis) or in the charisma of day, or (c) ina 
forged letter (Chrys. Theodoret, Ell. and many others; cf. Ephr. per 
falsas epistolas minime a nobis scriptas tamquam per nos missas) asserted 
that the day is present. But while some of the converts might inno- 
cently make such an assertion in the Spirit or in an address, inspired or 
not, they could not innocently forge a letter. And if they had done so, 
Paul would scarcely have written as he now writes. Hence, many com- 
mentators content themselves with the supposition that an anonymous 
letter had been attributed, innocently or wilfully, to Paul; or that Paul 
suspected that a letter had been forged. (2) Still other scholars (Theo- 
doret, Grot. De W. Liin. Lillie, Ell. Schmiedel, Vincent, ef al.), in- 
fluenced doubtless by v. "5, join &¢ 81’ qu.dy with both Aéyou and éxtotoAjs. 
According to this view, mvedua is understood of an utterance of some 
of the converts in the Spirit, A¢yo¢ of a pretended oral word of Paul, and 
éxiotodkf of an anonymous or a forged letter. (3) A more recent theory 
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(Dods, Askwith in his Introd. to Thess. Epistles, 1902, 92 ff., and Wohl.) 
connects @¢ &t’ judy closely with the infinitives, and explains that Paul 
is here disclaiming not the Spirit, or word, or letter, but simply the “re- 
sponsibility for the disturbance which has arisen”; and that &¢ 30’ qy.dy 
means “as if such disturbance came through us.” This attractive sug- 
gestion seems to overlook the evident detachment of ¢ 3: qudy from 
the negative correlation with the triple wie (cf. Dibelius). 


ws ort évéotnKxev KTA. The actual statement of some of the 
converts, based on a misconstruction of Paul’s utterance by 
Spirit, by word, or by his first epistle, is now given: “that the 
day of the Lord is present.” That this statement is not a word 
of Paul has already been indicated by as & juav. The second 
@s may be separated from 81, in which case the judgment of 
the first @s is reiterated, “as if we said that” ; or os rt may be 
equivalent to a simple 670 “that,” in which case the utterance 
is quoted without further qualification: “to wit that the day of 
the Lord is present” (cf. 2 Cor. 519). évéornxev means not “is 
coming” (épyxerar I 52), not “is at hand” (jyyueev Rom. 132), 
not “is near” (éyyv’s éorw Phil. 45), but “has come,” “is on 
hand,” “‘is present.” The period indicated by 7“épa has dawned 
and the Lord is expected from heaven at any moment. Paul of 
course had not expressed any such opinion; and it is with a trace 
of impatience that, after noting what first must come, he asks: 
“Do you not remember,” ete. (v.°). Itis this misleading asser- 
tion that accounts both for the increased discouragement of the 
faint-hearted to encourage whom Paul writes r°=3!) and. jor 
the increased meddlesomeness of the idle brethren to warn 
whom Paul writes 3118, 


dg tt occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 2 Cor. 51° 111 2 Reg. 1818 (A; B 
omits @¢) Esther 44 (B; A omits @¢); for other examples, mostly late 
(since recent editors no longer read dc Sct in Xen. Hellen. II, 214; Dion 
Hal. Antig. 91; Josephus, A pion, I, 58), see Wetstein on 2 Cor. 519 rt, 
In late Gk. &¢ See = Bee = “that” (Sophocles, Lex. sub voc.). Moulton 
(I, 212), however, urges that this usage appears “in the vernacular at a 
rather late stage” and so takes Os St: = quasi with most interpreters. 
But while the sense “as if,” “on the ground that” would fit most of the 
instances in Gk. Bib., it does not fit 2 Cor. 51% Since @<¢ 8tt cannot 
mean “because,” and since the reading 8t: (Baljon, Schmiedel) for 
¢ 6tt in 2 Cor, 519 is pure conjecture, there remains only the sense “to 
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wit that” (so Dob. here, and Bernard, EGT. on 2 Cor. 519 112!).—évt- 
otyut is used in N. T., apart from 2 Tim. 3! Heb. 9°, only by Paul; in 
Rom. 838 1 Cor. 3%, éveotis¢ is contrasted with ugAdkwy. “The verb 
is very common in the papyri and inscriptions with reference to the 
current year” (Mill.; cf. Esther 3% tod éveot@tog &touc). Lillie cites 
Josephus, Ant. XVI, 62 00 vbvoy év tH evectHte xatog@ GAAK nal év tH 
nooveyevyuévy “where the former reference equally with the latter ex- 
cludes all idea of future time.” That évéstyxev = “is present” is recog- 
nised by many commentators (e. g: Gicumenius, Kern (jefz eben vor- 
handen), Riggenbach, Alford, Ell. Lillie, Find. Wohl. Mill.). Many 
other interpreters, however, perhaps “from the supposed necessity of the 
case rather than from any grammatical compulsion” (Lillie), are in- 
clined to explain “is present” to mean “is at hand.” Grot. notes that 
it is “common to announce as present what is obviously just at hand” 
and interprets, nempe hoc anno; Bengel defines by propinguitas; Schmie- 
del and Dob., on the assumption that the Thess. could not have meant 
“is present,” understand évéotnxey of the future which is almost pres- 
ent. Against all such restrictions, see Lillie’s exhaustive note in de- 
fence of the translation “is present.”—On % yea tod xvefou (r Cor. 
5°), see I 52; D omits 4 and GFP omit 10d; K, ef al., read Xorotod for 


xvetov. 


3-8*. Allow no one, Paul continues, to delude you into such a 
belief whatever means may be employed (v. *). Then, choosing 
to treat the question given him (v. !) solely with reference to the 
assertion (v. 2), and having in mind the discouragement of the 
faint-hearted, he selects from the whole of his previous oral teach- 
ing concerning times and seasons only such elements as serve to 
prove that the assertion (v. *) is mistaken, and proceeds to remind 
them that the day of the Lord will not be present until first of all 
the apostasy comes and a definite and well-known figure, vari- 
ously described as the man of lawlessness, the son of destruction, 
etc., is revealed,—allusions merely with which the readers are 
quite familiar, so familiar, indeed, that the Apostle can cut short 
the characterisation (v. 4), and appeal, with perhaps a trace of 
impatience at their forgetfulness, to the memory of the readers 
to complete the picture (v. 6), Then, turning from the future to 
the present, he explains why the apostasy and the revelation of 
the Anomos are delayed, and so why the day of the Lord is not 
yet present. To be sure, he intimates, the day of the Lord is not 
far distant, for there has already been set in operation the secret 
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of lawlessness which is preparing the way for the apostasy and 
the concomitant revelation of the Anomos; but that day will 
not actually be present until the supernatural spirit which de- 
tains the Anomos (or, which is holding sway) for the very pur- 
pose that the Anomos may be revealed only at the time set him 
by God, or the supernatural person who is now detaining the 
Anomos (or, who is now holding sway), is put out of the way 
(vv. ©"). And then there will be revealed the lawless one (v. aa). 

3. 671 edy wy €XOn. The Stu introduces the reason why the 
readers should not be alarmed or excited (v. 2), or, more directly, 
why they should not allow themselves to be deceived about the 
time of the day of the Lord in any way whatever, the ways men- 
tioned in v. ? or in any other way; and at the same time it starts 
the discussion of the theme (v. !) “ concerning the advent and the 
assembling unto him.’”’ However, in the treatment of the theme, 
only such points are brought to the memory of the readers as 
make clear (1) that the Parousia will not be present until first 
of all there comes the apostasy and there be revealed the Anomos 
(vv. *4); (2) why the day of the Lord is not yet present (vv. *8); 
and (3) what the significance is of the advent of the Anomos,— 
points selected with a view to the encouragement of the faint- 
hearted. The clause with 67 remains unfinished; from v. 2 we 
may supply after 67 “the day of the Lord will not be present” 
(7 juépa Tod Kupiov ovd« evOTHOETAL), 

On the rare prohibitory subj. in the third person (1 Cor. 161), see 
BMT. 166; in view of x Cor. 16" 2 Cor. 1116, it is unnecessary to con- 
strue wy tg with gowrdyev, and to take etc td wh (v. 2) as indicating 
purpose. The clause with wh tt is quite independent; it is not prob- 
ably parenthetical, although &tt xh. may be connected directly with 
vv. *.—As Opoctobar (v. 2) suggests the wt Opoeicbe of Mk. 137 = Mt. 
24°, so élanathen recalls the BAénete Uh tts buds mAavion of Mk. 135 = 
Mt. 244. é&ematée, frequent in Lxx., is in the N. T. used chiefly by 
Paul—On xat& wndéva cednoy, “evidently a current phrase” (Mill.), 
which strengthens wh tt<, cf. 3 Mac. 4" 4 Mac. 4% 107; also xat& mdévre 


teérov Rom. 3%. Though xat& (v. ® 212 38) is common in Paul, it does 
not appear in I. 


) amooctacia. The article suggests that “the apostasy” or 
“the religious revolt” is something well known to the readers; in 
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fact, instruction upon this and cognate points had already been 
given orally by Paul (vv. * #151). The term itself is at least as 
old as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes who was “enforcing the 
apostasy” (t Mac. 2!5), that is, of Judaism to Hellenism; there- 
after, as one of the fearful signs of the end (cf. Eth. En. gt’), it 
became a fixed element in apocalyptic tradition (cf. Jub. 23% *- 
4 Ezra s'*- Mt. 241° #-), Paul, however, is probably thinking not 
of the apostasy of Jews from Moses, or of the Gentiles from the 
law in their hearts, or even of an apostasy of Christians from their 
Lord (for Paul expects not only the Thessalonians (i? Hoh) 
but all believers (r Cor. 3°) to be saved), but of the apostasy of 
the non-Christians as a whole, of the sons of disobedience in 
whom the prince of the power of the air, the evil spirit, is now 
operating (cf. Eph. 2”). This apostasy or religious revolt is not 
to be identified with “the mystery of lawlessness” (v. 7), for that 
mystery, already set in operation by Satan, precedes the apos- 
tasy and prepares the way for it; it is therefore something fu- 
ture, sudden, and final, like the revelation of the Anomos with 
which apparently it is associated essentially and chronologi- 
cally. Whether this definitive religious revolt on earth synchro- 
nises with the revolt of Satan (Rev. 127 #-) in heaven, Paul 
does not say. 


On the term, see Bousset, Antichrist, 76 f.,and Volz. Eschat.179. That 
the revolt is not political, whether of all peoples (Iren. V, 2 52) or of Jews 
(Clericus, et al.) from Rome, and not both political and religious (see 
Poole, ad Joc., and Wohl.), but solely religious, is probable both from the 
fact that elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. énootacla is used of religious apos- 
tasy (Josh. 22” (B) 3 Reg. 20" (A) 2 Ch. 2912 3319 (A) Jer. 219 Mac. 218 
Acts 21), and from the fact that in vv. *, as elsewhere in the apoca- 
lyptic utterances of Paul, there is no evident reference to political situ- 
ations. (It is not evident that td xatéyov and 6 xatéywy &ett in vv. &? 
refer to Rome). Furthermore, it is unlikely (1) that heresy is in mind, 
since “the doomed” here (v. 1°) and elsewhere in Paul are outside the 
Christian group, “the saved” (Hammond and others (see Poole) find 
the prophecy fulfilled (cf. 1 Tim. 4? ft.) while Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. 
15°) sees the fulfilment in the heresies of his own day); or (2) that 4 
gnootacta=6 &xootétys (cf. Iren. V, 25 apostata, and Augustine, de civ. det, 
20%, refuga), the abstract for the concrete (so Chrys. and others); or (3) 
that Belial is meant, on the ground that this word is rendered once in 
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Lxx. by érootacta (3 Reg. 20! A) and several times in the later Aquila 
(e. g. Deut. 15° Judg. 19% x Reg. 21? 1027 2517 Ps, 1627 Nah. 1").—Whether 
teatoy (without a following @nxerta I 417 or Sebcepoy x Cor. 1278) be- 
longs to both %A@p and dxoxaAug0f, indicating that the coming and 
revelation are contemporaneous,—‘“the day will not be present until, 
first of all, these two things happen together” (Schmiedel, Dob.); or 
whether xa is consecutive (Ell. Find. Mill.), pointing out the result 
of the coming, is uncertain (cf. Lft.). In any case, the two things are 
not identical, although they are apparently associated both essentially 
and chronologically. 


amoxahupOn. The Anomos, described in the following words, 
is indeed in existence, concealed, perhaps imprisoned, somewhere, 
as aroxadvOn intimates; but the place of concealment, whether 
in heaven (cf. Eph. 61”), in the firmament, on earth, or in the abyss, 
is not stated. That he is influencing “the doomed” from his 
place of concealment is nowhere suggested; it is hinted only 
(vv. *7) that at present (that is, in the time of Paul) there is a 
supernatural spirit or person that directly by detaining him (or 
keeping him in detention) or indirectly (by holding sway until 
the appointed time of the coming of the Anomos) prevents his 
immediate revelation. This function of 76 KaTtéxov or 6 Katéyov 
apte is not, however, permanent; indeed, it is exercised for the 
purpose (God’s purpose) that the Anomos may be revealed in 
his proper time, the time, namely, that has been appointed by 
God. Not until then will the Anomos be revealed, then when 
the supernatural spirit or person is removed. 

Since Paul does not describe the place or conditions of concealment, 
it is impossible to ascertain precisely what he means. His interest is 
not in the portrayal of the movements of the Anomos but is in his char- 
acter (vv. *4) and his significance for the unbelievers (vv. 12), Paul 
uses gaveodw (Col. 33) and dnoxéduts (17 1 Cor. 17) of the advent of 
Christ, but not dxoxaAbarey (contrast Lk. 173° 4 Ezra 7°8 13%). “The 
revelation or Parousia of the Anomos (v. *) is perhaps intended as a 
counterpart of that of the Messiah (z ”); but whether Paul is responsi- 
ble for the idea or is reproducing earlier Christian or Jewish tradition is 
uncertain. In the later Asc. Isa. 418, the Beloved rebukes in wrath “all 
things wherein Beliar manifested himself and acted openly in this world.” 


e U an > ” > > 
0 avOpwtros Ths avopias = 6 dvopos (v. 8), for dvOpw7ros avo- 
f' . ray > vo . . . . 
bias like vios avouias (Ps, 88%) isa Hebraism, designating a per- 
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son as belonging to a lawless class or condition. This phrase, 
like 0 vids TAs drrwAcias, 6 avTiKeiwevos Kal bTrepaipopeEvos KTH., 
and 6 dvoos, is not a proper name but a characterisation of a 
person, and that too a definite person, as the article in each of 
the four phrases makes plain. It is evident that the figure in 
question is not Satan but a man, a unique man, however, in whom 
Satan dwells and operates. Chrys. observes: “Who is this per- 
son? Satan? Not at all; but dvOpwmds tus macay avtov oe- 
xXopmevos THY évépryecav.” So complete is the control of Satan 
over his peculiar instrument that it is natural to hold with Th. 
Mops. that the parallel between the incarnation of Christ and 
the indwelling of Satan in the Anomos is all but complete. 


While (6) &Oewnog (tod) Oe0d is quite frequent in the Lxx. (cf. also 

r Tim. 64 2 Tim. 31’), &@ewmos with an abstract gen. (Sir. 2076 3175 
Lk. 24) is less frequent than dvqje. For the equivalence of éewnos, 
ave, and utéc in this construction, cf. &Vewnos aiudtwv (Sir. 3125) with 
dviie aludtwy (2 Reg. 167! and often in Psalms; see Briggs, JCC. on 
Ps. 57); and cf. vids Oavétou (1 Reg. 20% 2 Reg. 125) with dvije Oavaétou 
(3 Reg. 2?6).—Instead of dvoutas (BN, Tert. ef al.), the majority of 
uncials (ADEGFKLP, et al.) read &uaettac. In the Lxx., A frequently 
reads &uaetie where B reads dvoula (e. g. Exod. 347 Is. 53% Ezek. 16% 
2916); occasionally A has d&voyte where B (Ezek. 361%) or 8 (Ps. 1084) 
has &uaetl«. As these variants and the parallelism in Job 7” Ps. 315 
Is. 535 show, the two words are similar in meaning, &uaptia being the 
more general (cf. x Jn. 3‘). Though common in Lxx., both dvouta 
(Rom. 47 619 2 Cor. 614) and &vowog (1 Cor. 9”) arerarein Paul. Unless 
BN revised in the light of vv. 7-8 (Weiss), or substituted dvoutas for 
du.aptias in the light of an exegesis which understood “the man of sin” 
to be Belial, the more specific dvou.tas is the preferable reading.—It is 
tempting to identify the figure described in the four phrases with Belial 
(Beliar), though we cannot be sure (cf. Dob. Dibelius) that Paul would 
assent to this identification. This identification seems probable to 
Bousset (Antichrist, 1895, 99) and “all but certain” to Charles (Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, 1900, lxii; cf. also Mill. and Moff.). The origin and mean- 
ing of the word Belial are alike uncertain; Moore (ICC. on Judg. 19%) 
observes: ‘The oldest etymology of the word is found in Sanhedrin, 111 f. 
. men who have thrown off the yoke of Heaven from their necks’ 
(Sy + 153). So also Jerome in a gloss in his translation of Judg. 19”: 
filii Belial, id est absque iugo”; but the word is “without analogy in the 
language” (zbid.); see further, Cheyne in EB. 525 ff. In the Hebrew O.T. 
Belial is not certainly a proper name, though in Ps. 185 = 2 Sam. 228 
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“torrents of Belial” (Briggs) is parallel to “cords of Sheol” and “snares 
of Death.” In the Lxx. byvba is rendered by vtot BeAt&y (Judg. 201 A), 
d&nootacta (3 Reg. 201% A; so frequently in the later Aquila), napdvouos 
(frequently; cf. Judg. 20% B, where A has GeAtdu; Judg. 19”, where 
Th. has GeArk&d), dvounua (Deut. 15°), dvoula (2 Reg. 225 Ps. 175, paral- 
lel with O4vato¢ and ¢8ns), etc.; see Moore, loc. cif. In the Test. xii 
(see Charles on Reub. 21), Jub. (see Charles on 15% “sons of Beliar’’), 
and Asc. Isa. (see Charles on 18), Belial or Beliar is definitely a Satan or 
the Satan (cf. 2 Cor. 615). 

Charles (Asc. Isa. lxi ff.) not only identifies “the man of lawlessness” 
with Belial but elaborates an hypothesis to account for the Antichrist 
as he appears in Paul and in later N. T. literature. The Anomos of Paul, 
a god-opposing man, a human sovereign armed with miraculous power, 
is the resultant of a fusion of two separate and originally independent 
traditions, that of the Antichrist and that of Beliar. The Antichrist 
is not, as Bousset supposes, originally the incarnate devil but a god- 
opposing being of human origin. The first historical person to be identi- 
fied with Antichrist is Antiochus Epiphanes; and the language applied 
to him “recalls, though it may be unconsciously, the old Babylonian 
saga of the Dragon’s assault on the gods of heaven.” Beliar, on the 
other hand, is a purely Satanic being. “It is through the Beliar con- 
stituent of the developed Antichrist myth that the old Dragon saga, 
from Babylon gained an entrance into the eschatologies of Judaism 
and Christianity.”” This fusion of Antichrist with Beliar “appears to 
have been effected on Christian soil before 50 a.p.,” and is attested by 
2 Thess. 2, The subsequent history of Antichrist was influenced by 
the incoming of the Neronic myths; for example, Rev. xiii betrays the 
fusion of the myth of Antichrist with that of, Nero Redivivus; Sib. Orac. 
III, 63-74, reflects the incarnation of Beliar as Antichrist in Nero still 
conceived as living; and Asc. Isa. 42-4 (88-100 a.p.; Harnack and Bous- 
set put the passage much later) suggests the incarnation of Beliar as 
Antichrist in the form of the dead Nero: “Beliar . . . will descend 
from his firmament in the likeness of a man, a lawless king,” etc. 


6 vios Tis amwAEias = 6 aroAAvpeEvos, a Hebraism indicating 
the one who belongs to the class destined to destruction (v. 29 
01 arodAUpevor) as opposed to the class destined to salvation 
(x Cor. 18 0¢ cwfduevor), The same description is applied to 
Judas Iscariot in Jn. 17". 


Abaddon is in Lxx. rendered by a&xwAevz, and appears in parallelism 
with gn¢ (Job 26¢ Pr. 15%), Odvatog (Job 28”) and tkooc; cf. évouta 
(Belial) with O4vatog and Gdn in Ps. 175. Bousset (Antichrist, 99) calls 
attention to the angel of the abyss in Rev. 9" whose name is ’AGadday 


oe 
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in Hebrew and ’AnoAAbwy in Greek. The abyss is apparently “the abode 
of the ministers of torment from which they go forth to do hurt” (Taylor 
in ERE. I, 54). It is not, however, probable that 6 vids tho &xwelac 
refers to the demonic angel of the abyss, for (1) Paul’s usage of dxdAere 
is against it (Rom. 9” Phil. 12° 319; cf. Is. 574 téxva dnwdelac, onéoua 
&vowov; Pr. 2428 utdg &mwAelac; Jub. 10? Apoc. Pet. 12); and (2) in 
Rev. 178, the beast that ascends from the abyss is to go off ultimately 
= sis &rwActay. 


4, 0 avtiKeiwevos KTX. In the further characterisation of 
Satan’s peculiar instrument, three points are prominent (z) his 
impious character, “the one who opposes and uplifts himself 
against every one called God or an object of worship”; (2) the 
tendency of his spirit of opposition and self-exaltation, ‘‘so that 
he sits in the sanctuary of God”’; and (3) the blasphemous claim, 
intended by the session, “‘proclaiming that he himself is really 
God.” The words of the first clause are evidently reminiscent 
of a description already applied to Antiochus Epiphanes by 
Daniel (Th. 1126 #-): Kal tripwOrjoetar 0 Bacirers Kal peyadur- 
Onoerat emt mavta Pedy, Kai AaAHoe UTepoyKa (i. e. él TOV 
Gedy Tay Oedv, Lxx.) . . . Kal él Trav Gedy od cuvnces, Ste ert 
mavtas peyaduvOnoetat. In alluding to this passage and in 
quoting é7 mdvra Gedy, Paul inserts Aeyouevov to prevent the 
possibility of putting the would-be gods on a level with the true 
God; but whether Aeyepevor refers solely to the would-be gods 
designated as such, “so-called” (cf. Iren. V, 25! super omne 
idolum, Wohl. Dob.), or whether it embraces both the would-be 
gods and the true God, “which is called God,” rightly or wrongly 
(so most interpreters), is uncertain. 


Since both dvtixefuevog and drepateduevos are united by one article, 
it is probable but not certain (De W. Liin. Ell.) that the former is not 
a substantive referring to Satan (1 Tim. 5% 1 Clem. 511) or 6 8&Go0A0¢6 
who stands at the right hand of Joshua in Zech. 3! tod dvtixetobar adte. 
—Apart from Paul (2 Cor. 127) Sxepatpec8a is found in Gk. Bib. Ps. 
374 7118 Pr. 3129 2 Ch. 32% Sir. 48" 2 Mac. 5%; the construction with éxt 
(only here in Gk. Bib.; ef. bxéo in Ps. 711° and the dat. in 2 Mac. 5%) 
is due, perhaps, to the allusion in éxt xdvta Oedv.—Since dytixsicbar 
(common in Gk. Bib.; cf. the substantive participle in Is. 666 1 Cor. 169 
Phil. 128) is regularly construed with the dative, a zeugma is here to be 
assumed, unless the possibility of dytixetobar éxt = “against” be ad- 
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mitted (Schmiedel, Dob.).—The rare oéBacya (Acts 17° Sap. 1420 1517 
Dan. (Th.) Bel 27; cf. Sap. 142° with 14” etdwAa, 1415 elxdy, and 1416 
ta yAunté) indicates not a divinity (mwmen) but any sacred object of 
worship.—On Aevyébuevoc, cf. 1 Cor. 85 Col. 41 Eph. 2".—The omission 
by s* of xat Srepateduevoc is not significant. 


dare avTov Kaficat KTr. The session in the sanctuary of God 
is tantamount to the assumption of divine honours, “proclaim- 
ing that he himself is really (€o7-v) God.”” The attempt to sit 
in the sanctuary of God is made quite in the spirit of the king 
of Babylon (Is. 14% *-) and the prince of Tyre (Ezek. 28%); 
but whether’ the attempt is successful or not (cf. Lk. 429 ®oTe 
KaTaxpnpvicat avTov) is not indicated certainly by ®oTe with 
the infinitive. 

Tov vaov Tov Oeov. This is apparently the earliest extant 
reference to the session of the Antichrist in the temple of God 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 104 ff.). It is, however, quite uncertain 
whether the temple is to be sought in the church (on the analogy 
of 1 Cor. 31° #- 619 2 Cor. 61°), in Jerusalem (Ps. 5% 781 1372), 
“in the high mountains toward the north” (Is. 141), “in the 
heart of the sea” (Ezek. 282), or in the holy heavenly temple 
where God sits enthroned; cf. Ps. 104 Kuptos €v va@ ayie avbtod, 
KUpLOS €v Ovpav@ 6 Opdvos avTod (see Briggs, ad loc., and cf. Is. 
66! Mic. 1? Hab. 2?° Ps. 177). If the reference is to the heavenly 
temple, then there is a reminiscence, quite unconscious, of traits 
appearing in the ancient saga of the Dragon that stormed the 
heavens, and (beginnings being transferred in apocalyptic to 
eranes Is to storm the heavens at the end (cf. Bousset, loc. cit.). 
In this case o7Te with the infinitive will indicate either (1) 
that the tendency of the spirit of defiance and self-exaltation 
is toward self-deification, the reference to the temple not being 
pressed; or (2) that after his revelation or advent, the Anomos, 
like the Dragon, attempts an assault on-the throne of God in 
his holy temple in heaven, but is destroyed in the act by the 
breath of the mouth of the Lord Jesus. 


Dibelius thinks that the original saga has been humanised by the 
insertion of the temple in Jerusalem, and compares Rev. 13° ®iac- 
gnutoat thy oxqyny. Other commentators who find here a reference to 
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the temple in Jerusalem hold either that the prophecy has been (Grot.) 
or will be fulfilled (e. g. Iren. V, 254 30; Hippolytus (Dan. 44° Anti- 
christ, ©) has the temple rebuilt; and Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. 15°) has 
it rebuilt on the ruins of the old temple). When the significance of 
&ote with the infinitive is faced, it is held either (r) that the Anomos, 
when he comes, actually takes his seat in the temple, and exercises 
therefrom his demonic powers until his destruction, the exact manner 
in which éote is realised being left indeterminate; or (2) that &ote in- 
dicates tendency or purpose not realised, the description being intended 
to set forth the trend of defiance and self-exaltation, and the reference 
to the temple not being forced. Still other commentators interpret the 
temple as equivalent to the church (Th. Mops. Chrys. Theodoret, 
Jerome, ef al.), an interpretation which makes easy the application to 
heresy (Calv.), or when necessary, by Protestants, to the Pope sitting 
in the cathedra Petri. 

The difficulty with the reference to the temple in Jerusalem is that 
the evidence adduced for this interpretation is not convincing. Neither 
Antiochus who erected a heathen altar on the altar of burnt-offering, 
and presumably placed thereon a statue of Zeus Olympios (cf. 1 Mac. 
1 Dan. 927 11% r2 ; Mk. 13% Mt. 2415), nor Caligula who ordered 
Petronius to set up his statue in the temple (Josephus, Ant. 188) is con- 
ceived as sitting or attempting to sit in the sanctuary of God. Contrast 
our verse with Asc. Isa. 4": “He (Beliar) . . . will set up his image 
before him in every city.”” The temple then is probably to be sought 
in heaven; and there is in the allusion an unconscious survival of traits 
in the ancient tradition of the Dragon. On this saga, cf. Bousset, Anti- 
christ, 104 ff.; Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, 221 ff.; Cheyne in EB. 
1131 f.; Mill. 163 f.; and Dob. or Dibelius, ad loc.—xa0(Cewy is intransitive; 
on efg (Exod. 1629 r Reg. 54 2 Reg. 1525 (A) Lam. 21°), see Bl. 39%. The 
vabs tod Ocod (x Es. 5% Judith 518 Dan. (Th.) 5? Mt. 26%, etc.; or xvetou 
Lk. 1° and often in Lxx.) is elsewhere in Paul used metaphorically; the 
Christians are the temple of God, or the body is the temple of the Spirit. 
—dnodetxvuyt (xt Cor. 4°) may mean “exhibit,” “prove” (Acts 257), 
“appoint” (Acts 2%), or “designate” (a successor, 2 Mac. 1426 (A); cf. 
Polyb. V, 434, Josephus, Ant. 65 798). The latter meaning in the sense 
of “nominate” or “proclaim” is here preferred by Lft. and Mill. The 
participle &xoderxviyta (AGF, ef al., read &modetxvbovta) denotes either 
purpose (Acts 32°) or attendant circumstance (BMT. 449). Before 
xabloat, KL, e¢ al., put ds Bedy. 


5. ov pynwovevere kTA. With an unfinished sentence behind 
him (vv. *4), Paul abruptly reminds his readers that they have 
already been instructed in the matter of the times and seasons, 
particularly the signs which must precede the Parousia of Christ 
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(Tava referring strictly to vv.*4). With a trace of impatience 
it may be (contrast “vnwovevete in I 2°) he asks: “Do you not 
remember that when I was yet with you, I was repeatedly tell- 
ing you these things ?” 


Paul is wont to appeal not only to the knowledge of his readers (¢f. 
J 21, etc.), but also, and specifically, as Chrys. has seen, to his previous 
oral communications (31° I 34).—On mods bude elvar, of. 319 I 34:X—Even 
without roAAdxts (Phil. 318), 2Acyoy may denote customary or repeated 
action.—On the first person sing. without éy, cf. 317; with éyo, I 218 35.— 
For @u dy, DE have @t éu05 dytos; so also Ambst. (Souter). On 
the view that % (a word found in the Major Epistles and Phil. 13; 
of. Lk. 24% 44) excludes a reference to Paul’s visit and indicates a refer- 
ence to Timothy’s visit, and that therefore Timothy is here proclaim- 
ing himself that he is really the author of II (Spitta), see Mill. xc. 


6-8". In these verses, Paul is evidently explaining the delay 
of “the apostasy” and of the revelation or Parousia of the Ano- 
mos, and consequently the reason why the day of the Lord is not 
yet present. As the readers are not receiving new information, 
it is sufficient for Paul merely to allude to what they know 
already. Unfortunately, the allusions are so fragmentary and 
cryptic that it is at present impossible to determine precisely 
what Paul means. The conspicuous difficulty lies in the inter- 
pretation of To katéyov and 0 Katéyov diptt (v. infra). Since 
the reference is unknown, it is impossible to determine whether 
Katéxelv is to be translated “withhold” or “detain,” an object 
avtov (= dvopuov) being supplied; or, “hold sway” “rule” 
(xpatetv), caTéyelv being intransitive. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that in vv. ©! there is nothing obviously political. The 
thought runs in the sphere of the supramundane; the categories 
are concrete and realistic; and the interest, as in apocalyptic at 
its best, is religious and moral, the assertion of faith that the 
universe is moral, the justification of the ways of God to men. 
Though the Devil controls his own, his movements are directed 
by the purpose of God. Indeed, as vv. * make clear, God first 
of all endeavours through his Spirit to stir up within men the 
love for his truth unto their salvation. When they refuse to wel- 
come the heavenly visitor, then God as judge prepares them for 
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the consequences of their refusal. It is thus God himself who 
sends an “operation unto delusion” into the souls of those who 
have destroyed themselves by refusing to welcome the love for 
the truth unto their salvation. Since then there is no obvious 
reference in vv. *” to a political power, it is antecedently prob- 
able that To catéyov and 0 Katéywv dptt refer not to the Roman 
Empire and emperor as a restraining principle or person, but to 
a supernatural spirit or person conceived either as an unknown 
being who keeps the Anomos in detention as the Dragon of the 
saga is kept (cf. Dibelius), or as a well-known spirit or person, 
possibly the Devil himself who is in control of the forces of evil, 
the prince of the power of the air that operates in the sons of 
disobedience (cf. Schaefer). 


The Meaning of 6 xatéyov and 6 Kkatéyov cpt. 
x x Pp 


The sphere of conjectural interpretations of tb xatéyov and 6 xaté- 
yw &ott seems to be limited by the following probabilities: (1) The pres- 
ence of &ett with 6 xatéywy indicates that 6 xatéywy (and similarly tb 
xatéxov, notwithstanding the fact that we do not have vd viv xatéyov 
or td) xatéyoy véy) is not a proper name but a description of a definite 
and well-known figure whose activity in xetéyey Is in progress at the 
time of Paul; (2) the gett is “now” to Paul; the téte is of his expec- 
tation, and is not a far-distant “then”; (3) xatéyew has the same 
meaning in both participial phrases (so Boh. “that which layeth hold” 
(Horner) and Syr.), though the Vulg. (Th. Mops. Ambst.) renders the 
former guid detineat and the latter gui tenet nunc. Within the limits 
of these probabilities, two types of opinion may be briefly sketched, 
the one based on the “‘contemporary-historical,” the other on the 
“traditional-historical” method of interpretation. 

I. The usual conjecture finds a reference in both td xatéyov and 6 xa- 
<éywv &ptt to the Roman Empire. The older expositors (¢. g. Tert. de 
resur. 24, and Chrys.) stretch the limits of téce and include in det both 
their own and Paul’s present. Modern writers, following the example of 
Wetstein (who thinks of Nero), Whitby (who thinks of Claudius), and 
Hitzig (who unlocks the pun qui claudit), are inclined to adhere firmly 
to the contemporary reference. Bacon (Introd. 77; cf. Spitta, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Litteratur, 1893, 1, 146.ff. and Dob. ad loc.) states the prevail- 
ing conjecture cogently: “We need not assume with Hitzig a play upon 
the name Claudius, nor deny that ‘the restrainer’ may well be a pri- 
meval element of the Antichrist legend; but in the present application 
of the word, first neuter, then masculine, the reference is certainly to 
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Paul’s unfailing refuge against Jewish malice and persecution, the usually 
incorruptible Roman magistracy (Rom. 13'-*) which at this very period 
was signally befriending him (Acts 182-1”).” The difficulty with this 
generally accepted interpretation is (1) that while the fall of Rome is 
one of the signs of the Messianic period (4 Ezra 5 Apoc. Bar. 30% Che 
for the rabbinical literature Klausner, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen, 
etc. 1904, 39 ff. and Rabinsohn, Le Messianisme, etc. 1907, 63 ff.), the 
notion of Rome as a restrainer does not appear in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature (cf. Gunkel, Schépfung, etc. 223). To obviate this objection, 
it is assumed that the trait is due to Paul or to contemporary Christian- 
ity (cf. Dob.). (2) A second difficulty is the fact that Paul the Roman 
citizen, although he does not identify the Roman Empire or emperor 
with the Antichrist (contrast Rev.), is compelled with grim apocalyptic 
determinism to put the Roman emperor, if not also the empire, éx y.gécou 
when once he, if not also it, has performed his service as restrainer. 
Augustine, in his interesting review of conjectural explanations (de civ. 
dei, Xx, 19), notes the opinion of some that Paul “was unwilling to use 
language more explicit lest he should incur the calumnious charge of 
wishing ill to the empire which it was hoped would be eternal,” and con- 
cedes that “‘it is not absurd to believe” that Paul does thus refer to the 
empire as if it were said: “Only he who now reigneth, let him reign 
until he is taken out of the way.” But while the conjecture is not absurd, 
it creates the only political reference not simply in this passage but in 
Paul’s apocalyptic utterances as a whole. A theory which is not open 
to this objection would be distinctly preferable. 

II. Passing by other opinions, as, for example, that the Holy Spirit 
is meant (noted by Chrys.), or a friendly supernatural being (Hofmann 
thinks of the angel prince of Daniel), or Elijah (Ewald, who notes Mt. 
17 Rey. 11%), we turn to the distinctively “traditional-historical” in- 
terpretations. (1) Gunkel (Schépfung, 223 ff.) remarks that the heavenly 
or hellish powers who are to appear at the end are already in existence, 
and that the natural query why they have not yet manifested them- 
selves is answered by the reflection that there must be something some- 
where that holds them back for the time. The idea of xatéywy is origi- 
nally mythical. Gunkel thinks that to Paul the xatéxwv is probably a 
heavenly being, Elijah. (2) Dibelius in his Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909, 58 ff. and in his commentary (1911) on our passage at- 
taches himself to Gunkel’s method, and makes the acute suggestion, sup- 
ported by such passages as Job 7” Rev. 13! Apoc. Bar. 294 4 Ezra 6% 
and by instances from mythology and folk-lore, that cb xatéyoy or 6 
xatéxwy is the something somewhere (Paul does not know who or what 
it is exactly, and therefore shifts easily from neuter to masculine) which 
keeps the Anomos in detention until the time appointed by God for his 
advent. The trait is thus mythical, as Gunkel suspected. It is of in- 
terest to observe that while Gunkel takes xatéyery in the sense of xwAdbety 
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(so most from Chrys. on), Dibelius understands it in the equally admis- 
sible sense (see on I 5") of xeatetv, confirming the meaning by an apt 
quotation from the Acta Pilati, 22, where Christ, in delivering Satan to 
Hades, says: AaGdy adtoy x&cexe (“in Banden halte”) dogaras &xer tis 
Seutépag wou napovctag. (3) Schaefer in his commentary (1890) agrees 
with Déllinger in taking xatéyetv intransitively and in translating it 
“herrschen,” “rule,” “hold sway.” In his exegesis of the passage he 
comes to the conclusion not only that cb xatéyov is the mystery of law- 
lessness and that adtév (v. *) is Christ, but also that 6 xatéywy is Satan. 
This indentification of 6 x«téywy with Satan, original apparently with 
the Roman Catholic scholar, has the advantage of fitting admirably into 
Paul’s thinking both here and elsewhere. Assuming Schaefer’s identifi- 
cation as a working hypothesis and applying it in our own way, we sug- 
gest first of all that just as Christ is to Paul both the exalted Lord and 
the Spirit operating in believers, so Satan is both (x) “the god of this 
age” (2 Cor. 44), “the prince of the power of the air”, (Eph. 22), the (tem- 
porary) ruler (6 xatéywy Gert) of the spiritual hosts of wickedness, and 
(2) the evil spirit (cb xatéyov) that energises in the sons of disobedience 
(Eph. 22). The effect of the operation of Satan, the spirit or person who 
is now holding sway, is characterised as “the mystery of lawlessness,” 
that is, the lawlessness which is secretly growing in unbelievers under 
the spell of Satan. This control of Satan is in accordance with the divine 
purpose, for it prepares the way for the revelation of the Anomos in 
the time set him by God and not before, the reason being that the mys- 
tery of lawlessness, which Satan sets in operation, is to culminate in a 
definitive apostasy on earth which is the signal for the advent of Satan’s 
instrument, the Anomos. But this apostasy will not come, and the Ao- 
mos will not be revealed until Satan, who is now holding sway, is put 
out of the way. The notion that a limit has been set to the authority of 
Satan has recently received fresh confirmation in a manuscript of the 
Freer collection (cf. Gregory, Das Freer Logion, 1908), where between 
Mk. 16" and 1615 we read: “This age of lawlessness (avoutas) is under 
Satan who (which) does not permit t% bb t@yv nrevudtwy &xd0aota 
to understand the true power of God”; and further, in words attributed 
to Christ: cetAhowtat 6 890g tHy étdy THIS éEouclag tod Matava &hAX 
éyyiter Ada Seve. “But the unsolved difficulty in our passage is the 
reference intended by é« wéoou yévntat. It is just possible that Paul 
is alluding to the war in heaven (Rev. 127 £-), the religious revolt led 
by Satan, which is the signal for the sudden apostasy on earth. In this 
case, éx w.gcou refers to Satan’s expulsion from heaven to earth. Though 
he is thus removed, he makes use of his peculiar instrument, the Avo- 
mos, who now issues forth from his place of concealment, and gives him 
all his power, just as the Dragon (Rev. 132) gives the beast his power, 
his throne, and great authority. Equipped with this power, the Ano- 
mos, whose advent is for the doomed alone, gathers his forces for war 
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against Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 1524 *.), attempts the assault on the throne of 
God in his holy temple in heaven, but is slain in the attempt by the Lord 
Jesus with the breath of his mouth and is destroyed with the manifes- 
tation of his advent. To this conjecture, based on Schaefer’s identifi- 
cation of 6 xatéywy with Satan, it may be objected not that Satan is 
described in reference to his function of xatéxerv, for Paul calls Satan 
6 neto&Cwv (I 35), but that (1) Paul might not subscribe either to the 
identification or to the deductions therefrom indicated above, and (2) 
that éx wécou, which to be sure designates only the fact not the manner 
(forced or voluntary) of the removal, does not at first blush suggest an 
exbkhAcoban els thy yHv (Rev. 12°). 

This brief review of conjectures only serves to emphasise the fact 
that we do not know what Paul had in mind, whether the Roman Em- 
pire, or a supernatural being that keeps the Anomos in detention, or 
Satan who is temporarily in control of the forces of evil, or something 
else quite different. Grimm (1861), for example, thinks of the Anomos 
himself and Beyer (1824) of Paul; see other conjectures in Liin. (ed. 
Gloag, 222-238). It is better, perhaps, to go with Augustine who says 
on v. ®: “Since he said that they (the Thessalonians) know, he was 
unwilling to say this openly. And thus we, who do not know what they 
knew, desire and yet are unable even cum labore to get at what the 
Apostle meant, especially as the things which he adds (namely, vv. 7-82) 
make his meaning still more obscure”; and to confess with him: ego 
brorsus quid dixerit me fateor ignorare (de civ. dei, XX, 19). 


6. Kai viv 76 Katéyov olSate. “And as to the present, you 
know that which restrains him” (if the reference is to the Ro- 
man Empire), or “detains him” (if the reference is to a super- 
natural being that keeps the Anomos in detention), or “is hold- 
ing sway” (if the reference is to Satan). From things to come 
(vv. *-4), Paul turns with cal vodv to things present (vv. &-7); and 
then, having indicated the reason for the delay of the advent of 
the Anomos and so of Christ, he reverts in v. 8 with Tére to the 
future. The viv (cf. I 38) is not logical but temporal, calling at- 
tention to what is going on in the present in contrast not with 
the past (v. 5) but with the future (vv. *4; of. the next clause 
€v TO adbTod Kaip@ and Kab Tére vy. 8). 70 xatéyov is not a title, 
but the description of a supernatural being (or the Roman Em- 
pire) that is functioning as Katéyov in Paul’s present. 

Some commentators (especially Liin.) explains vov in the temporal 


sense: “and now to pass to a further point.” This explanation puts so 
great a stress on the new point as such as to demand voy 3é (cf. 1 Cor. 
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122, one of the few instances of logical vivin Paul). Since, however, the 
readers have already been instructed (Liin.) and need only to be re- 
minded again of the point, and that too allusively, it is more likely that 
the emphasis is laid not on the new point as such but on the present 
situation involved in xatéyov as contrasted with the future situation 
when 6 xatéywv Gott will be removed, and the prophecy of v. * will be 
realised; and that therefore vv is temporal (so most). But to seek the 
contrast in tt (v. 5) is to be forced to assume that the readers had never 
heard of td xatéyoy until now, and that from the cryptic utterances of 
vv. &-84 they could divine, without previous knowledge, Paul’s meaning. 
Dob. asks too much of the readers when he remarks: “ Paulus muss 
seiner Sache in dieser Hinsicht sehr sicher gewesen, dass er sich mit dieser’ 
Andeutung begniigt—The xa viv is detached and emphatic (cf. Jn. 4"), 
“und fiir jetzt” (Dibelius).—If xavéyetv = “restrain” or “detain,” 
aitéy = &voyov is to be supplied here and in v. 7; if it means “hold 
sway” “rule,” it is intransitive. 


eis TO arroxadudOjvat KTA. The divine purpose (eis Td; cf. 
1°) of the present action designated by 70 katéxov is “that he 
(namely, the Anomos; cf. amrokanuTrTed Vat vv.%- 8) may be re- 
vealed in his time,” that is, the time set him by God, and not 
before. It is already evident (as v.’ explains) that the terminus 
of the function indicated by 70 xatéyov is the apostasy and the 
concomitant revelation of the Anomos. 

The emphatically placed aitod (NAKP, et al.) is misunderstood by 
BDEGEL, ef al., and changed to éautod (Zim.; cf. Rom. 325), The xatods 
(cf. I 217 5) is a day yvwort tH xvelp (Zech. 147; Gf. Ps. Sol. 172).—It 
is to be observed that we have cic tb d&roxadvebjvat xtA., not Td Un 
or tod wh droxadrugbavar med tod xarpod adctod (cf. Lk. 4%) or ws aitds 
aroxarug0h év TH adtO xatow. 

7, TO yap pvaoTypiov KTr. “For” (yap), to explain the con- 
nection between the present action intimated in TO KaTéyov and 
the future revelation of the Anomos, ‘the secret, namely, of law- 
lessness has already been set in operation” (by Satan), and is 
preparing the way for the definitive apostasy on earth and its 
concomitant, the revelation of the Anomos (v.*). “Only,” that 
apostasy will not come and the Anomos will not be revealed, 
‘until he who is now holding sway (or, detains or restrains him) 
is put out of the way; and then will be revealed the Anomos.” 
The phrase 76 mvoTnpiov Ths dvopias, the secret whose content 
is lawlessness, or “the mystery of which the characterising feat- 
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ure, or, so to say, the active principle is avoyéa” (Ell.), is unique 
in the Gk. Bib. The exact meaning cannot at present be made 
out; but with some probability it may be referred not to the 
amoortac ia (y.*) itself, but to the secretly developing lawlessness 
which is to culminate in the definitive apostasy on earth (cf. 
Dob.}. As €vepyeirat suggests, an evil power sets in operation 
“the secret of lawlessness’; and since it is improbable that 
avopulas = avdpou, this evil power is not the Anomos (the instru- 
ment of Satan) operating from his place of concealment, but 
Satan himself (cf. Schaefer), or more precisely, if we may identify 
76 xatéxov with Satan, 70 «atéyov, the spirit that holds sway, 
energising in the sons of disobedience. In this case, To Katéyov 
(present participle) and 76 uveTnpiov (note the non) are con- 
nected both essentially and temporally. 

In the light of I 2" évepyeitar may be middle “is already operating,” 
or passive “has already been set in operation.” In the latter case, the 
present tense with the adverb is to be rendered by the English perfect; 
of. 13° &yete xdvtote and BMT. 17.—It is to be observed in passing 
that in vv. *-7 Paul not only exposes the absurdity of the allegation that 
the day is present (v. 2) but also intimates (48n évepyettat) that that 
day is not far distant.—On wuetierov, which may have been suggested 
by droxaduebhvat, cf. x Cor. 21, etc. (with tod Ge00), Col. 43, etc. (with 
to} Xotstod), Eph. 19 (with Dernuatos; cf. Judith 22 with BovAyjs), and 
Eph. 61° (with edayyeAtou); also &moxaAbmrety wuothota Sap. 62% Sir, 318 
2716. Dan. (Lxx.) 228f- (Th.) 219. 30. 47, See further, Hatch, Essays, 57 ff.; 


SH. on Rom. 1125; Lft. on Col. 16; Swete on Mk. 4"; and Robinson, 
Ephesians, 235 ff. 


povov oxaTéywv dptiKtr. There is an ellipsis here; and since 
the clause with pdvov is evidently the link between the present 
action implied in 76 caréyov and the terminus of that action at 
the revelation of the Anomos, it is natural to supply not only 
“that apostasy, which is the culmination of the secret of lawless- 
ness, will not come,” but also, in the light of vv. ® and 8%, “the 
Anomos will not be revealed.” Both the ellipsis and the position 
of ws have a striking parallel in Gal. 219: wévov tov TTOVOV iva 

LVN bovevopev. 
On the probable meaning of these obscure words, 2. Supra, Pp. 259 ff.— 


Since Gal. 219 explains satisfactorily both the ellipsis and the inverted 
order of the words, it is unnecessary to resort to other expedients, as, 
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for example, that of the Vulgate: tantwm ut qui tenet nunc, teneat, donec 
de medio fiat. Many commentators think it needless “to supply defi- 
nitely any verb to complete the ellipsis. The wdvov belongs to &ws, and 
simply states the limitation involved in the present working of the 
puothotoy ths dvoutac; it is working already, but only with unconcentrated 
action until the obstacle be removed and Antichrist be revealed.” (EIl.). 
—The conjunction ws occurs in Paul only here and x Cor. 4° (8ws¢ &; 
so GF in our passage; of. BMT. 323).—éx péoou is rather frequent in 
Gk. Bib. with a%oew (Col. 21 Is. 572, x uésov being absolute in both 
instances), éoAevOeebery (Exod. 3114 with Aad), and aexdterv (Acts 
231° with abtay); but é wéoou with yfvecOar occurs only here in the 
Gk. Bib. Wetstein notes Plut. Timol. 238 B: éyvw Civ x00’ Exutdy éx 
uécou yevouevos. The fact not the manner of the removal (cf. Fulford) 
is indicated: “to be put out of the way.” See further, Soph. Lew. sub 
ugcog and Steph. Thesaurus, 6087. 


8. Kal tote... 6 dvomos. With Kal tore (cf. x Cor. 4° Mk. 
1371. 26f-) balancing cal vov (v.°), Paul turns from the present 
(vv. ©?) to the future, to the fulfilment of the condition stated 
+n vv. 3-4, The words “and then will be revealed the Anomos” 
(note 6 dvoyos = the Hebraistic 6 avOpwrros THS avopias v. *) 
close the argument of vv. *? and open the way for two important 
points, the description of the destruction of the Anomos intro- 
duced by 6v (v.8»-°) and the estimate of the significance of the 
advent of the Anomos introduced by the parallel ou {vv *?). 
In passing directly from the revelation to the destruction of the 
Anomos without pausing to describe the Parousia of the Lord 
Jesus, Paul creates the impression that he is interested not in 
external details (e. g. the description of the advent of Christ, of 
the conflict apparently involved in the destruction of the Axo- 
mos, and of the action of the Anomos intimated in @oTE KTH. v. *) 
but in spiritual values, the triumph of apocalyptic faith in the 
victory of the good over evil. 

dv Kupios avedet KTA. The description of the destruction 
moves in synonymous parallelism. The first member may be 
an allusion to Is. 11°: cal ward&er yhv TO AOyH TOD TTOMATOS 
avrod Kal év mrvevpare Sia yerhéwv avenret aoeS7. Paul’s phrase, 
however, T® TVELLATL TOV TTOMATOS avtod, unique in the N. T., 
is probably an unconscious reminiscence of Ps. 32° where the 
same phrase balances the creative word of God (T@ Ady ToU 
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xuptov). The second member is synonymous but not quite iden- 
tical with the first, for instead of “breath of his mouth” we have 
“manifestation of his Parousia.” The words émupavea and 
Tapovoia are ultimately synonymous, the former being the 
Hellenistic technical term for the appearance of a god, and the 
latter (see I 21°), the Christian technical term for the expected 
coming of Christ. If any distinction between the terms is in- 
tended, the former will emphasise the presence, the latter, the 
arrival. The point is that the manifest presence itself is suffi- 
cient to destroy the Anomos; cf. Chrys. apxet mrapeivas abrdv. 


In the phrase “with the breath of his mouth” (cf. Is. 278 Sap. 1219 f- 
Job 4°), the means of destruction is not the word (cf. Eth. En. 622 Ps. 
Sol. 1727; also Eth. En. 14? 841) but the breath itself. Dibelius sees in 
the phrase traces of the primitive conception of the magical power of 
the breath and refers to a passage in Lucian (The Liar, 12) where the 
Babylonian magician gathered together all the snakes from an estate 
and blew upon them (évegdonse), “and straightway every one of them 
was burnt up by the breathing” (xatexab0y bxd tH guotuatt).—Against 
the majority of witnesses (NAD*G, et al., the versions and most of the 
fathers), BD°K, e¢ al., omit Inoode after xbotosg (so Weiss (84) who thinks 
"Insods is added to explain xberoc; cf. B in 1 Cor. 5° 11%).—The reading 
dvehst (BAP) is, according to Dob., supported by dvéAor (DGF), an 
impossible word from which arose dvaoi (x* and Orig. in three-fourths 
of the quotations). Thereupon this present (derived from évatéw = 
dvahtoxw), in view of the future xatapy host, became dvakdcet (D°EKL, 
et al.). Weiss (40) thinks that 8 knew the emendation dvaAdcet, and 
formed dvadot to approximate to the original dveAet. Zim. observes 
that dyéAor points not to dvedei, for the interchange of ot and et is 
without parallel, but either to évadot or to a fusion of &vadoi and dy- 
det; and he concludes that the present dvahoi, the harder reading, 
is original (so Lft. Find.). On dvatosiv (Lxx. and Lk. Acts) = “re- 
move,” “slay,” a word only here in Paul (if dveAst is read), see Plummer, 
ICC. on Lk, 22%. On dvakéu = dvahioxw, “consume,” which is rarer in 
Gk. Bib. than dvatpety, cf. Gal. 51° Lk. 9%4.—xataeyetv, a favourite 
word of Paul, occurs rarely elsewhere in Gk. Bib. (2 Tim. 119 Lk. r 37 
Heb. 2"; cf. Barn. 28 5° 91 15° (xatapyhost toy xatedy tod dyéu.ou) 162; 
Ign. Eph. 132 where it is parallel with xa@atoeiv and Avety); it denotes 
in Paul “annul,” “abolish” (e. &- vouov), “destroy,” etc., (x Cor. 1524. 26 
of the evil powers including death; cf. 2 Tim. 119 Barn. 5°).—In the 
N. T. énigévera appears elsewhere only in the Pastorals, where the 
Christian xapoucta is supplanted by the Hellenistic értpdveta; in 
the Lxx. (mainly 2, 3 Mac.), it is used of the manifestation of God from 
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the sky; ¢. g. } tod Oe0d empdvera (2 Mac. 1577 Ven.); cf. & émpavis 
xberos (2 Mac. 15%), and 6 éxtgavis Bedc (3 Mac. 5%; cf. also Driver’s 
Daniel, 191 f. for coins inscribed “‘of King Antiochus, god manifest”). 
Mill. (xs1) remarks: “émtgévere draws attention to the ‘presence’ as 
the result of a sublime manifestation of the power and love of God, 
coming to his people’s help.” Deissmann (Light, 374, 378) notes a third- 
century (B.C) inscription which records a cure at the temple of Asclepius 
at Epidaurus: téy te mapoustay tav adtob maoevegavite 6 "Acxh&mtos, 
“and Asclepius manifested his Parousia.” In view of the equivalence 
of éxtgdvere and xagovcta, the former does not mean “brightness,” 
illustratio (Vulg.); cf. Bengel: “Sometimes the apparitio is spoken of, 
sometimes, and in the same sense, adventus (v. 1); but here the apparitio 
adventus is prior to the coming itself, or at least is the first gleam of the 
advent, as émtpdveta tis huéoas” (quoted by Lillie who renders our 
phrase, “with the appearing of his coming or presence’’). 


9-12. Careless of chronological order but careful of spiritual 
values (cf. v. *), Paul reverts in vv. *” to the Parousia of the 
Anomos. The section, introduced by o@ parallel to dp (v. 8), is 
intended both as a justification of the universe as moral and as 
an encouragement (cf. vv. ?: ¥ -) of the disheartened among the 
readers. Concerned primarily in the description with the char- 
acter of the advent of the Azomos, he assures the faint-hearted 
that his Parousia, inspired by Satan and attended by outward 
signs and inward deceit prompted by falsehood and unrighteous- 
ness, is intended not for believers but for unbelievers, “the des- 
tined to destruction” like “the son of destruction himself 
(vv. 10). Then justifying the ways of God to men, he observes 
that the advent of the Anomos is for “the doomed”’ because they 
have already put themselves into this class by refusing to wel- 
come the heavenly visitor, the influence of the Spirit designed 
to awaken within them the love for the truth of God which is 
essential to their salvation (v. 10»). As a consequence of their 
refusal, God as righteous judge is himself bound (for he, not 
Satan or the Anomos, is in control of the universe) to send them 
“an inward working to delude them” into believing the false- 
hood of the Anomos (v. #4), in order that, at the day of judgment, 
they might be condemned, all of them, on the moral ground that 
they believed not the truth of God but consented to the unright- 
eousness of the Anomos (v."). 
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9. ob éorw 1 Tapovela KTr. Instead of 7) amoxdhuwis (17), 
which in view of awoxadvrrea Oat (vy.3- 6-8) might have been ex- 
pected, we have Paul’s regular word 7rapove (a, its use here being 
due doubtless to association of ideas (TAs Tapovaias avtod vy. 8), 
The collocation of o6, which resumes 6v (v.8 = Tov dvopov), with 
avro0 is more difficult to the eye than to the ear. The éoriy does 
not describe something in the process of happening (yiverax), 
but, like wéuzree (v. 1), looks upon the “is to be” as “is” (cf. 
epxetas I 52 and aroxadvrrerar x Cor. 34). This advent is first 
described as being “in accordance with, in virtue of (kara), the 
energy, that is, the inward operation of the indwelling spirit of 
Satan,” daemone in eo omnia operante (Th. Mops.), the parallel 
between the Spirit of holiness in Christ (Rom. 14) and the in- 
dwelling of Satan in the Anomos being thus strikingly close (cf. 
Th. Mops.) 


The grammatical arrangement of the clauses following napouate is 
uncertain. Many commentators (e. g. Liin. Riggenbach, Born. Dob.) 
“connect éortty closely with év xéop Suvduet xt. for the predicate and 
treat xar’ évépyeray tod Datavé as a mere explanatory appendage; but 
with no advantage either to the grammar or the sense” (Lillie). In the 
light of the succession of dative clauses in such passages as Rom. 1 51s ft. 
Col. 14, etc., it is natural to construe éotfy with each of the dative 
clauses, the xa before the second éy (v.2°) serving to unite the parallel 
clauses with év (éy Taéon Suvduet xtA. v. 9 and éy Tdon an&ry xtr. v. 1°); 
or we may take éotty with toic &mohAuévors for the predicate, leaving 
the three prepositional phrases under the government of an unexpressed 
article after the subject mapoucla: “the Parousia, which is xat&, év, and 
éy, is for the doomed.” But the arrangement is uncertain (see Wobhl.). 
Logically, however, the advent of the Anomos is for the doomed, and the 
évépyeta manifests itself both in outward wonders and in inward deceit. 
—In the N. T. évéoyera appears only in Paul; it denotes the inward oper- 
ation (see on évepyeiy I 28) of God (Eph. 11° 37 with xat&) and of Christ 
(Col. 12° Phil. 321 with xat&). This single instance of évéoyeta in ref- 
erence to Satanic activity is in keeping with the usage of éveoyeiy in 
v.7and Eph. 22. In the Lxx. évépysta is found only in Sap. and 2, 3 Mac.; 
it indicates among other things the operation of God (Sap. 72° 2 Mac. 329 
3 Mac. 4% 512. 28), évéoyeta differs from Sdvauts with which it is some- 
times associated (as here and Sap. 134 Eph. 3”), as “operative power” 
from “potential power” (Mill.); ef. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 352, 1. 24: 
Salvovos ko obcla évépyerx. On Satan, see I 218, 
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év aon Suvadperxtr. The advent of the Axomos is further 
described in a second prepositional clause as being “in (that is, 
‘clothed with,’ ‘attended by’) all power and signs and portents 
that originate in falsehood.” Paul co-ordinates dvvamus, the 
abstract potential power, with onpeta cai Tépata, the concrete 
signs and portents, intending no doubt by dvvaps the specific 
power to perform miracles. Since he seems to feel no difficulty 
with this co-ordination, we need not hesitate to construe Taon 
both with Suvduer and (by zeugma) with onpelow Kal Tépacw 
(a common phrase in the Gk. Bib.). It follows that pevdous is 
likewise to be taken with all three substantives (cf. v. 2 @s &’ 
uOv). The reality of the capacity and of its expression in 
outward forms is not denied; but the origin is stigmatised as 
falsehood. 


While many expositors connect néop and peb3ou¢ with all three nouns 
(e. g. Liin. Ell. Lillie, Lft. Schmiedel, Wohl. Mill.), some (e. g. Calv. 
Find. Dob.), feeling troubled it may be by the abstract dévauts, restrict 
n&on to the first and YedSous to the last two nouns, “in all power—both 
signs and wonders of falsehood” (cf. Vulg.).—The éy is variously under- 
stood, “in the sphere or domain of” (Ell. Mill. e al.), “consisting in” 
(Born. Dob.), or “verbunden mit” (Wohl.). The gen. Yebdouc is in- 
terpreted as of “origin” (Dob.), “quality” (Chrys. Find. Mill.), ‘ob- 
ject” (Ambst. Grot. De W. Liin. Ell.), or “reference” in the widest 
sense (e. g. Riggenbach, Alford, Wohl.).—As all Christians are empow- 
ered év né&op Suvéuet (Col. 1"), and as the indwelling Christ works in 
Paul év duvduer onuetwy xat tepdtwv (Rom. 151%), so Satan operates in 
the Anomos with the result that his advent is attended by all power 
to work wonders. Since elsewhere in Paul we have not the singular “a 
power” (Mk. 65 9%) but the plural Suvduets (2 Cor. 122; cf. Acts 2” 
Heb. 24) in reference to miracles, the rendering “with every form of 
external power” is evidently excluded. The phrase onuscta xat tépaca 
is common in the Gk. Bib. (Exod. 73 119, etc.; Rom. 151° 2 Cor. 12” 
Heb. 24, etc.), onueta suggesting more clearly than tépata (which in N. T. 
appears only with onusta) that the marvellous manifestations of power 
are indications of the presence of a supramundane being, good or evil. 
edocs, a rare word in Paul, is opposed to &Avfera (vv. 4-22 Rom. 125 
Eph. 425) and parallel with deta (vv. ¥) —Paul is quite content with 
a general description of the circumstances attending the advent of the 
Anomos; but later descriptions of the Antichrist delight in the details, 
e. g. Rev. 13% Asc. Isa. 54 Sib. Orac. 3% f- 2187 f.; see Bousset, Antichrist, 
115 ff. and Charles on Asc. Isa. 54. 
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10. Kat év wdon aradty adixias. “And with all deceit that 
originates in unrighteousness.” While the preceding clause with 
ev (v. !°) directed attention to the accompaniment of the advent 
of the Anomos mainly on the objective side, this closely related 
clause, united to the former by «a/é, directs attention to the sub- 
jective side. Hand in hand with the external signs and wonders 
prompted by falsehood goes deceit, the purpose to deceive, 
inspired by unrighteousness; cf. Rev. 13%! Kal moet onpeia 
Meyda... Kal Tava. 

Tois amoAAupevors. Finally the class is designated for whom 
alone the Parousia, with its attendant outward signs and inward 
deceit, is intended “the perishing,” those whose end (Phil. 31%) 
like that of “the son of destruction” is 27@Aeva.. The tacit oppo- 
site of of a7rohAvpevor (a Pauline expression; cf. 1 Cor. 118 2 Cor. 
21 4) is of cwCopevor (1 Cor. 118 2 Cor. 215; cf. Lk. 13 Acts 247), 
a phrase that characterises the remnant in Is. 37% (cf. 452° Tobit 
147). As “the saved” are the believers so “the doomed” are 
the unbelievers irrespective of nationality. 


The phrase dxérn &8txtag (DKLP prefix tic) is unique in the Gk. 
Bib. For &x&cy, in the active sense of “deceit,” cf. Col. 28 Eph. 42 
Eccl. 9§ 4 Mac. 188; for the genitive, cf. Mk. 419 Heb. 38 and contrast 
Test. xii, Reub. 55. d&xfe is a common word in Gk. Bib.; in Paul 
it is sometimes opposed to deta (v. 2 Rom. 118 28 x Cor. 13°).—The 
present participle droAAuwévorg is general; indicating a class; a time- 
less aorist might have been used (of. ot owlévteg Is. 102° Neh. 12). 
Bousset (Antichrist, 13) restricts “the doomed” to the Jews, a restric- 
tion which is “permitted neither by the expression nor by the context” 
(Dob.). The év (before tote) inserted by KLP, et al., may have been in- 
fluenced by 2 Cor. 215 43, In the light of Mt. 2424 2 Cor. 43, Lillie is dis- 
posed to take totc dmoAAupévors not with éorty but with anktyn &8txlac; 
so also Dob. on the ground that the deceit is only for unbelievers while 
the miracles could be seen by both believers (but without injury to 
them) and unbelievers. 


av? dv Thy aydmnv etd. That the advent of the Anomos is 
for “the doomed” (vv. *1) is their own fault “because (40 
®v) they had not welcomed the love for the truth intended for 
their salvation.” The phrase tiv aydrnv TAs arnGevas, only 
here in the Gk. Bib., suggests that God had sent them the divine 
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power (Christ or the Spirit) to create in them a love for the truth 
of God (Rom. 1°), or Christ (2 Cor. 111°; hence DE add here 
Xpiorov), or the gospel (Gal. 2° “ Col. 15); and that they had 
refused to welcome the heavenly visitor. Having thus refused 
the help designed (es 7¢) for their salvation, they must take 
upon themselves the consequences of their refusal as stated in 
VV. 11-12, 


av’ Sy, very common in Lxx. (cf. Amos 51), is used elsewhere in the 
N. T. only by Luke; it means regularly “because,” but occasionally 
“wherefore” (Lk. 12%); cf. Bl. 40.—In Paul, 4 &49eta, which is often 
used absolutely (vv. 2-13 Rom. 118 28: 20 t Cor. 138, etc.), means not 
“truthfulness,” or “the truth” in general, but specifically the truth of 
God, of Christ, or of the gospel preached by Paul as contrasted with 
the falsehood of the Anomos (v. %; cf. Rom. 125 37). In the light of 
miotetety tH &AnOele (Vv. 2), &AnYetas is genitive of the object. Else- 
where in Paul 4 &y&éxy is used with the gen. (subjective) of the person, 
Qeod (so Lk. 114), Xorotod, nveduatos (Rom. 153°), to denote the divine 
love for men. Chrys. explains ‘the love of truth” as equivalent to 
Christ; Primasius takes &AyOetac as = Christ (cf. Jn. 542 14°). The phrase, 
however, is natural in view of the use of &yax&y with various impersonal 
objects (Eph. 525; cf. 2 Tim. 48-19 Heb. 19 = Ps. 448 Jn. 319; also éyangy 
éAHVerav Ps. 508 83% Zech. 81). The divine offer, made through Christ 
or the Spirit, is not simply the gospel which might be intellectually ap- 
prehended, but the more difficult love for it, interest in it; contrast 
this refusal with the welcome which the readers gave to the gospel 
(Séyec0ar I 16 21°).—eic +6 (I 2”) may indicate purpose (va owldctv 
I 216) or intended result (cig thy cwtyelav adtmyv; of. bote v. 4). On 
the variant é&3éEavto, cf. Sir. 62%. 


11. kai did todT0 wéwret. “And for this reason (because they 
did not welcome the love for the truth), God sends (is to send) 
them an inward working of delusion.” The «a/ may be consecu- 
tive, ‘and so,” or it may designate the correspondence of guilt 
and punishment. The 7éue refers not to the time previous 
to the revelation of the Anomos (évepyeitat v.7) but, as éorty 
(v. °) intimates, to the time when the apostasy comes and the 
Anomos is revealed. 

6 beds evépyerav wAdYNS KTA. The position of o Aeds is em- 
phatic. In appearance, Satan is responsible for the future suc- 
cess of the Anomos with “the doomed”; in reality it is God 
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who is in supreme control, working out his moral purposes 
through the agencies of evil. Since the divine influence designed 
to stir up a love for the gospel is unwelcome, God sends another 
visitor, the évépyeva mAavys, whose function it is, as a servant 
of the divine purpose, to prepare the way for final judgment 
(v. 2) by first deluding the minds of “the doomed” into be- 
lieving the falsehood of the Anomos. 


c@ webder balances tic dAnbelas (v.1°) and etc té introduces the 
primary purpose of xéuxet. In the striking phrase évépyera. xAdvys, 
only here in Gk. Bib., xAdvng is a genitive of the object, and denotes the 
goal of the active inward energy, namely, “delusion,” the state of being 
deceived (see on I 2%): “an energy unto delusion.” On 8t& toito, see 
I 233; for néunety tevt, cf. 1 Cor. 417 Phil. 21% D omits xat; GF, et al., 
omit adtoés; F omits 7; KLP, et al., forgetting éotty (v. %) read réuter. 
On 8a todto méunet, of. Rom. 1% 26 8b capddwxev. 


12. iva xpiOa@ow xTrX. The ultimate purpose of méu7ret is 
contingent upon the fulfilment of the initial purpose in eés 76 
ma Tevoa; hence tva depends on es Té. Wishing to insist that 
the basis of judgment (cf. 1°1°) is “believing the falsehood,’ 
Paul repeats the thought in a parallelism which designates “the 
doomed” negatively as ‘‘all who have not believed the truth”’ 
of Christ, and positively, “who have consented to the unright- 
eousness”’ of the Anomos (cf. &dicias v.1°). The antithesis of 
“truth” and “unrighteousness” (cf. Rom. 28 1 Cor. 13°) inti- 
mates that “truth” is regarded more on the moral than on the 
purely intellectual side, the truth of God, Christ, or the gos- 
pel as preached by Paul; and the parallelism of meorevewy and 
evdoxeiv hints that in believing the will is an important factor. 


The phrases motevewy tH Yebdet (v.") and tH dAnfetg do not occur 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. smtotedety with dative is employed elsewhere 
by Paul only in citations (Rom. 4° t@ 0; Rom. 101 cf dxof; cf. the 
accus. 1 Cor. 137 x&yta motetet). For the impersonal object, cf. xtotts 
with edayyeAtou (Phil. 12”) and évepyetas (Col. 22). The construction 
edSoxety teve (r Esd. 439 Sir. 1831 (A) 1 Mac. 14%) does not appear else- 
where in N. T.; Paul construes ed3oxetv elsewhere with the infinitive 
(see I 28) and with év and dative (1 Cor. 10° 2 Cor. 1210; so here AEKLP, 
et al.).—xolvecbar (opposed to odtecbat v. 1°) gets here by context the 
meaning xataxolvecbat (of. Heb. 134); xotvety is common in Gk. Bib. 
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(Rom. 2" 37 Is. 6618, etc.).—Exegetically it is unimportant whether 
maytes (BDEKLP, ef al.) or &xavtes (NAGF, et al.) is read (cf. Gal. 378); 
WH. read &rag but once in Paul (Eph. 6). The expression &xac 6 or 
6 dag is chiefly Lukan (also Mt. 284 Mk. 1615 1 Tim. 118; cf. Gen. 194, 
etc.); on ndvteg ot motedovtes (which K reads here), see I I7; on 
T&vtes of mtoteboavtes, cf. 11°—On the contrast between &dfPerx and 
ddixla, of. Rom. 28 1 Cor. 13%; on the thought of vv. 1”, cf. Born. ad 
loc. and Rom. 118-82, 


The Origin and Significance of the Anomos. 


On the basis of what has been said above on vv. *’, a general 
word may be added as to the origin of the Anomos and the sig- 
nificance of the same to Paul. The name “Antichrist,’’ com- 
monly employed to designate the being variously described by 
Paul as “the man of lawlessness” = “the lawless one,” “the son 
of destruction,” “the one who opposes and exalts himself against 
every one called God,” etc., does not appear in extant literature 
before First John (218 * 43; cf. 2 Jn. 7). In that epistle, the 
Antichrist, who is assumed to be a familiar figtire, is both the 
definite being who is to come and the spirit already in the world 
(kéa os), possessing men so that they are themselves called 
“Antichrists” (2!8), and leading them both to deny that Jesus 
is the Christ, Son of God, come in the flesh (4?) and to sepa- 
rate themselves from their fellow-Christians (219). Whether the 
name was coined by the Ephesian school is unknown. 

But while the designation “Antichrist” is later than Paul, the 
idea for which it stands is evidently pre-Christian. On the one 
hand, the opponent of Israel and so of God is identified with a 
heathen ruler, for example, with Antiochus Epiphanes by Daniel 
(the earliest instance; cf. Pompey in Ps. Sol., and ‘‘the last 
leader of that time” in Apoc. Bar. 40); on the other hand, the 
opponent of God is conceived as a Satanic being, Beliar (e. g. 
Jub. and Test. xii). But the Anomos of Paul is neither a heathen 
tyrant, nor a political ruler, nor a Zealotic false-Messiah (Mk. 
132= Mt. 24% and possibly Jn. 5), but is an extraordinary man 
controlled completely by Satan,—a non-political conception that 
suggests the original influence of the Babylonian myth of Tia- 
mat, the sea-monster that opposes Marduk and is vanquished, 
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but who at the end is to revolt only to be destroyed. In fact, 
due to the researches of such scholars as Gunkel, Bousset, 
Charles, and Gressmann, it is not infrequently held that traces 
of that primeval myth, however applied, are discoverable in the 
O. T. (cf. Daniel’s description of Antiochus), in subsequent Jew- 
ish apocalyptic, and in the apocalyptic utterances in the N. T.; 
and it is confidently expected by some that from the same source 
light may shine upon the hitherto inexplicable technical terms 
of apocalyptic. The precise question, however, whether the 
Anomos of Paul is the indirect result of the conception of the 
Antichrist as originally a humanised devil (Bousset) or is the 
direct result of the fusion of the Antichrist conceived as purely 
human and of Belial conceived as purely Satanic (Charles, whose 
sketch of the development of the idea of Antichrist, especially 
in the period subsequent to Paul when the figure of Antichrist 
is further affected by the Neronic myths, is particularly attrac- 
tive) may perhaps be regarded as still open. 

In estimating the significance of apocalyptic in general, it is 
to be remembered that actual experiences of suffering compelled 
the Jews, a people singularly sensitive to spiritual values, to 
attempt to reconcile these experiences with the ineradicable con- 
viction that the Lord is righteous and that they are his elect, and 
that the apocalyptic category, whatever may have been the 
origin of its component elements, is the means by which the 
assertion of their religious faith is expressed. The Book of 
Daniel, for example, is considered as a classic instance not only 
of apocalyptic form but also of the venture of faith in the triumph 
of righteousness,—a judgment sustained by the immediate effect 
of that “tract for the times,” and by its subsequent influence 
not only on apocalyptic writers in general but also on the Master 
himself. The literary successors of Daniel are not to be reckoned 
as purely imitators; they adhere indeed closely, sometimes slav- 
ishly, to the classic tradition; but they also proclaim, each in 
his way, their originality by what they retain, omit, or insert, 
and by what they emphasise or fail to emphasise; and still fur- 
ther, they keep alive the old religious faith, even if they differ 
widely from one another in spiritual insight. 
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Into the apocalyptic and eschatological tradition and faith of 
late Judaism, Paul entered as did the Master before him. But 
Paul, to refer only to him, brought to his inheritance not only 
his own personal equation but also his religious experience in 
Jesus the Christ. Through that experience, his world became 
enlarged and his sympathies broadened. To him, Christianity 
was a universal religion in which Jesus the Messiah was not a na- 
tional political factor but the world-redeeming power and wisdom 
of God. While holding to the traditional conceptualism of apoca- 
lyptic and to the essence of its faith, he demonstrates the original- 
ity of his religious insight in his attitude to the traditional forms. 
This scribe who had been made a disciple to the kingdom knows 
how to bring forth out of his treasures things new and old. The 
political traits of the Antichrist being uncongenial, he reverts, 
quite unconsciously, in the attempted session of the Anomos in 
the heavenly temple of God, to elements of the non-political 
primeval myth; and equips the Avomos with Satanic power 
not for political purposes, but to deceive the doomed (of. the 
false prophet in Rev. 16% 19” 20), On the other hand, his 
mystical experience in Christ leads him to make the parallel be- 
tween the Spirit of holiness in Christ and the operation of the 
spirit of Satan in the Anomos almost complete. This fusion of the 
old and new in the mind of the Christian Paul gives an original 
turn to the conception of the Antichrist. With a supreme dis- 
regard for externals and with a keen sense for the relevant, he 
succeeds in making pre-eminent his faith that God is Abba, that 
the world is moral, that righteousness triumphs; and his confi- 
dence is immovable that a day will come when the sway of the 
sovereign Father of the Lord Jesus Christ will be recognised, for 
obstacles will be removed and the believer will be delivered from 
the evil one. And Paul is at pains to observe that even Satan 
and his peculiar instrument, the Anomos, are under the control 
of the divine purpose; that “the destined to destruction” de- 
stroy themselves by refusing to welcome the heavenly influence 
which makes for their salvation; and that therefore it is really 
God himself who on the ground of their refusal sends to the 
doomed an évépyeva mAdvns. “It must have been a great, 
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deeply religious spirit who created this conception, one proof 
more for the genuinely Pauline origin of our epistle” (Dob. 2096). 


The literature of the subject is enormous. Of especial importance are 
Schiirer; Bousset, Relig.2; Charles, Eschat. (together with his editions 
of apocalyptic literature and his articles in EB. and Ency. Brit»); 
Séderblom, La Vie Future d’aprés le M. azdéisme, 1901; Volz. Eschat.; 
Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschichilichen Versténdniss des N. E.19035 
Klausner, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter der Tannaiten, 1904; Gressmann, Der Ursprung der Israel 
uschen-juidischen Eschatologie, 1905 ; Mathews, The Messianic Hope in 
the N. T. 1905; Bousset’s commentary on Revelation in Meyer, 1906; 
J. H. Gardiner, The Bible as English Literature, 1906, 250 ff.; Rabinsohn, 
Le Messianisme dans le Talmud et les M idraschim, 1907; Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea, 1908; Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklarung des N. T. 1909; Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909; and Moffatt’s commentary on Revelation in EGT. 1910. 
Likewise of special importance are such specific works as Gunkel’s 
Schopfung und Chaos, 1895; Bousset’s Antichrist, 1895 (in English, 
1896; cf. his articles on Antichrist in EB. ERE. and Ency. Brit..); 
Wadstein’s Eschatologische I. deengruppe: Antichrist, etc., 1896; Charles’s 
Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, li Jf; Friedlinder’s Der Antichrist in den 
vorchristlichen jiidischen Quellen, 1go1; the articles on Antichrist by 
Louis Ginsberg in the Jewish Ency., and by Sieffert in PRE.; and the 
discussions by Briggs in his Messiah of the A postles, and by Born. Find. 
Schmiedel, Wohl. Mill. Dob. and Dibelius in their respective commen- 
taries. For the later history of the Antichrist, see, in addition to Bousset’s 
monograph, Preuss, Die Vorstellung vom Antichrist im Spdteren Mittelalter, 
bet Luther, etc. 1906 (and Kohler’s review in TLZ. 1907, 356 f.). For 
the history of the interpretation of 21-12, see the commentaries of Liin. 
Born. and Wohl.; Mill. (166-173) gives an excellent sketch. 


IV. THANKSGIVING, COMMAND, AND 
PRAYER (218-17), 


Like the thanksgiving and prayer (12) and the exhortation 
(vv. '2), this new section (vv. #17), though addressed to the 
converts as a whole, is intended especially for the encourage- 
ment of the faint-hearted whose assurance of salvation was wa- 
vering, and who had become agitated by the assertion (v. 2) that 
the day of the Lord was actually present. Witha purposed rep- 
etition of 1°, Paul emphasises his obligation to thank God for 
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them notwithstanding their discouraged utterances, because, as 
was said in the first epistle (I 14 *-), they are beloved and elect, 
chosen of God from everlasting, and destined to obtain the glory 
of Christ (vv. 4). Thus beloved and elect, they should have 
no fear about the future and no disquietude by reason of the 
assertion that the day is present; on the contrary, remembering 
the instructions received both orally and in the first epistle, 
they should stand firm and hold to those deliverances (v. 1), 
Aware, however, that only the divine power can make effectual 
his appeal, and aware that righteousness, guaranteed by the 
Spirit, is indispensable to salvation, Paul prays that Christ and 
God who in virtue of their grace had already commended their 
love to Christians in the death of Christ and had granted them 
through the Spirit inward assurance of salvation and hope for 
the ultimate acquisition of the glory of Christ, may vouchsafe 
also to the faint-hearted readers that same assurance of salva- ’ 
tion, and strengthen them in works and words of righteousness. 


This section differs from 1*-!%, and from I 2*-3* which it resembles 
closely in arrangement (cf. abto¢ 8é vv. 1817 with I 3", and the repeated 
thanksgiving v. * with I 215), in having the command (v. #5). 


1BNow we ought to thank God always for you, brothers beloved by 
the Lord, because God chose you from the beginning of time to be 
saved by consecration of the Spirit and by faith in the truth; “and 
to this end he called you by the gospel which we preach, namely, to 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1*So then, 
brothers, stand firm and hold fast to the imstructions that you have 
been taught whether we delivered them orally or by letter. 1*Now 
may our Lord, Jesus Christ himself and God, our Father, who loved 
us (Christians) and gave us, in virtue of grace, eternal encourage- 
ment and good hope, “encourage your hearts, and make you steady 
in every good work you do and word you utter. 

13. sjucis 5 dpevAopev KTr. The similarity in thought and 
language between the first clause of this verse and that of 1° sug- 
gests of itself a purposed return to the obligation there expressed 
“to give thanks to God always for you, brothers”; and the dif- 
ferences observable in our verse, the order of opeiAopev EVXAapLa- 
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telv and the insertion of *)ueis, tend to confirm the suggestion. 
By putting ope/Aoyev first, Paul lays stress on the obligation 
and at the same time, by the very emphasis, intimates that the 
repetition of 1° is intentional. By inserting jets (4. e. Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy as in I 2". 1’) he reiterates emphatically 
what was implied in 1 that he and his fellow-writers are morally 
bound to thank God, notwithstanding the fact that the readers, 
voicing the discouragement of the faint-hearted, had declared to 
Paul by letter that they were not worthy of salvation and that 
therefore Paul ought not to thank God for them as he had done 
in his former epistle. If this is the case, 5¢ is not adversative, 
contrasting in some manner with vv. *!, but introduces, as in 
v. 1, a new point. : 


That 8¢ introduces a resumption of 1° is frequently admitted (B. 
Weiss, Dob. Dibelius, et al.). Usually, however, a contrast is discovered 
between jyeis and the doomed in vy, 10 (e. g. Liin. Ell. Lft.), a contrast 
which is pertinent only if jweic referred to the Thessalonians or all 
Christians. To obviate this difficulty, quests is put over against God 
who senas the energy of delusion; or over against the Anomos; or over 
against the mystery of lawlessness (Hofmann, Riggenbach, Denney, et 
al.); but these interpretations are, as Wrede insists (21), somewhat 
forced. On the other hand, the contention of Wrede (and Schmiedel) 
that jueis is taken over mechanically from I 2'8 arises from the neces- 
sity of explaining the workings of the falsarius. A similar resumption 
of the thanksgiving occurs in I 21 (from 12; cf. 3°); but in I 213 we have 
xat not 6é, and the main point of I 21-12 is resumed as well as the thanks- 
giving of 1%. Contrast with our verse I 217 (huets 84) where 8¢ is adver- 
sative: “we apostles” over against the Jews who insinuated that we 
did not wish to return. 


nyamnwevot rd kupiov. Thereaders are addressed not simply 
as brothers (1° 2!) but as brothers “beloved by the Lord,”’ that 
is, “whom Christ loved and loves.” The phrase nyaTnwévor 
umd xupiou does not appear in 13 *-, though the idea of election 
is there implied in the statement that the endurance and faith 
of the readers is evidence of God’s purpose to deem them worthy 
of the kingdom. In I 14, however, where Paul openly draws the 
conclusion that the readers are elect from the fact that the Spirit 
is at work not simply in him (1°) but especially in the Thessa- 
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lonians who welcomed the gospel (1%1°), the same estimate is 
given: adeAdol jyamnpevor Ud ToD Geov. The repetition here 
of these words of appreciation which recall the love of Christ 
(v. 18) who died for them (I 5!°) and who as Spirit quickens 
within them the sense of the divine love (3°), and which sug- 
gest (cf. Rom. 17 Col. 3!) that as beloved they are elect (I 14), 
is evidently designed for the purpose of encouraging the faint- 
hearted with the assurance of salvation, and of awakening 
within them, as elect and beloved, the obligation to fulfil their 
Christian duty (v.15 dpa odv), 


On the phrase, cf. Test. xii, Iss. 11 (v. J.) Hyamnuévor bxd xvefou and 
Deut. 33”; and see note onI 14. On the perfect participle “implying a 
past action and affirming an existing result,” cf. BMT. 154 and éxxé- 
yutat Rom. 5°.—(d) xdetog is used frequently in Paul of the Lord Jesus; 
but it is especially characteristic of the Macedonian letters, fourteen 
times in I, eight times in IT, and ten times in Phil. In our letters it 
appears in reminiscences from the Lxx. (I 4° IT 1° 2**); in such phrases 
as 6 Ad6yos tod xuetou (I 18 419 IT 33), év xvet (I 385%; of. Gal. 51° Rom. 
162". and eight times in Phil.), and fugow xvetou (I 5? II 22; cf. 1 Cor. 
5°); in prayers (I 3% II 3° 1°); and in other connections (I 1° 41%17 
s?7 IT 33). In the light of this usage, xdetoc here (contrast I 1) and 31° 
(contrast I 5%) is natural; cf. nap& Oe@ II 1° with exdcxog xberoc I 48 
in the light of @juc Oeod (Rom. 141) or Xerotod (2 Cor. 51°). On the use 
of 8 xbetos, see especially Mill. 136 ff. and Zahn, Introd. 1, 254.—D cor- 
rects to 0e00; NA, et al., read tod xvetov. 


dtu efXaTo buds KTA. In advancing the reason why (67 = 
“because” as in I 23 II 13) he ought to thank God always for 
them, Paul lets his religious imagination range from everlasting 
to everlasting,—from the choice of God unto salvation before 
the foundation of the world, to the divine invitation in time ex- 
tended to the readers through the preaching of the gospel, and 
to the consummation in the age to come, the acquiring of the 
glory which Christ possesses and which he will share with those 
who are consecrated to God by the Spirit and have faith in the 
truth of the gospel. The purpose of this pregnant summary of 
Paul’s religious convictions (cf. Rom. 8°) is the encourage- 
ment of the faint-hearted. Not only are they chosen, they are 
chosen from all eternity (a7 apx7s); not only are they chosen, 
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they are also called; and not only are they called, they are also 
destined to acquire the fulness of salvation in eternity. 


The order of words, efAato buas 6 Oeb¢ (cf. I 5°) not bua elhato, 
tells against the suggestion that the readers are contrasted with “the 
doomed” (v.1°). K reads efAeto (cf. xpoefmouev (AKL) in I 4, and 
see, for mixed aorists, Bl. 211), For bua (BAGFP, et al.), SD, ef al., read 
hy.as; so also for bua&s after éxddecev in v. 4, BAD read fds, a reading 
which takes the nerve out of Paul’s intention and which in v. ™ leads to 
the impossible.—atpetcfa: (Phil. 122 Heb. 1125), like éxAgyeoOat (x Cor. 
r7f. Eph. 14), xpoyivdoxerv (Rom. 82° 112) and xooopitery (Rom. 
8st; 1 Cor. 27 x9 tév aidvwv; Eph. 15 1), is used of God’s election 
as in Deut. 2618 (cf. xpoatpetcfar Deut. 7° f- to'); cf. cttOévar I 59, 
xatagtodv II 15, and &&todv 11. The idea of election is constant, but 
the words expressing it vary,—a consideration that accounts for the 
fact that elsewhere in the N. T. aipeicOat is not used of the divine elec- 
tion—The reading én’ éexq¢ (NDEKL, Pesh. Arm. Eth. Chrys. Th. 
Mops. Ambst. ef al.) suits Paul’s purpose of encouraging the faint- 
hearted better than dxapyfv (BGP, Vulg. Boh. Didymus, Ambrose, 
et al.). The former reading is harder in that elsewhere Paul uses not 
an’ doxns but xpd téHyv aleve (xr Cor. 27), end tév atdvey (Col. 128) or 
med xatalorns xdou0u (Eph. 14) to express the idea “from eternity,” 
while dxapyh, apart from Jas. 118 Rev. 14!, is found in the N. T. only 
in Paul (seven times; it is common in Lxx., especially in Ezek.). Most 
commentators prefer dx’ éeyhs and interpret it as = én’ atdvoc (cf. Ps. 
89); a few, however (so recently Wohl.), seek to refer én’ gexhe to the be- 
ginnings of Christianity either as such or in Thessalonica, a view possible 
in itself (cf. 1 Jn. 27- #4), though more appropriate to a later period in 
Paul’s career, but not probable in Paul who, when he refers to év doy} 
(Phil. 415) adds not only too ebayyedtou (cf. x Clem. 472) but also 8te 
&EqAOov d&xd ths Maxedoviac. As already indicated, én’ gex4%> does not 
occur elsewhere in Paul; it is, however, common in the Gk. Bib. as a 
designation of beginnings whether in eternity or in time (cf. Is. 6316 Sir. 
24° 1 Jn. 2° Mt. 104, etc.; also 2 Reg. 7!° Ps. 73? Lk. 1, etc.). Apart 
from our passage and Phil. 4'5, dex denotes in Paul “power” or, in 
plural, “powers.”—The reading &xapyfv which, under the influence of 
the Vulg. primitias (Wiclif: “the first fruytis”), was current in Latin 
exegesis (Dob.), implies that “believers have been, as it were, set aside 
for a sacred offering, by a metaphor taken from the ancient custom of 
the law” (Calvin, who, however, prefers én’ geyhs “which almost all the 
Gk. Mss. have”). The reference in &naoxh is (x) to the Thessalonians 
as first-fruits consecrated to God in opposition to the mass of “the 
doomed” (Hofmann, who notes Rev. 14‘; but see Swete on that pas- 
sage); (2) to the Thessalonians or Macedonians as first-fruits “con- 
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trasted with others yet to follow” (Moff., dxapy4 here as in 1 Cor. 15%° 
implying others to come); or (3), combining an estimate of worth with 
the idea of historical priority, to the fact that the Thessalonians are 
consecrated for a possession (Jas. 118 Rev. 14‘), and are, along with 
the Philippians and others, especially a first-fruit from paganism (B 
Weiss).—It is noteworthy, however, that, apart from Rom. 111° where 
the reference to the cult (Num. 151°f-) is obvious, Paul elsewhere qual- 
ifies dxapy with a genitive as in Rom. 16° 1 Cor. 1615 (cf. Rom. 8% 
1 Cor. 152% 8; and x Clem. 241). The absence of the qualifying genitive 
in this passage suggests either that the T hessalonians are first in value, 
a choice fruit, which is improbable; or that they are the first in time, 
which is impossible, for they are not even the first-fruits of Macedonia. 
Grot. obviates the difficulty by supposing that our letter was written as 
early as 38 A.D., that is, before Paul came to Thessalonica, and was ad- 
dressed to Jason and other Jewish Christians who had come thither 
from Palestine. Harnack likewise (v. supra p. 53f.) thinks that our letter 
was addressed to Jewish Christians in Thessalonica, a group of believers 
that formed a kind of annex to the larger Gentile Christian church, 
and interprets éxapyfy as referring specifically to the Jews who were 
the first-fruits of Thessalonica (Acts 17‘). But apart from the fact 
that, in a section written for the encouragement of those who were los- 
ing the assurance of salvation, én’ dexns (cf. Sir. 24°) is more appro- 
priate than dxapyqy, it is difficult to understand, on Harnack’s theory, 
the omission of the expected tis Oecoxhovinns or the tév Oeccahovixéwy, 
for in the letter to Corinth, a city in which two distinct groups of Chris- 
tians, Jewish and Gentile, are unknown, the familia of Stephanas is 
called not simply éxaeyh but &xaex} ths *Ayatag (xt Cor. 1615).—In 
passing it is to be noted not only that D in Rom. 165 and 8 in Rev. 
14! change the forceful &maeyh to the meaningless &x’ dex, but also 
that in Sir. 249 (BN), xed tod aldvos dx’ doxis éxcttaév we, A changes 
an’ aoxHS to dnaoxny. 


els cwtnpiav kTX. The eternal choice of God includes not 
only the salvation (I 5°) of the readers (eis cwTnpiay = els 
7 cwOAvar Suas; cf. v. I 23°), but also the means by which 
(év = Oa, Chrys.) or the state in which (cf. I 48) salvation is 
realised (Denney). The éyacpos rvevpatos designates the total 
consecration of the individual, soul and body, to God, a consecra- 
tion which is inspired by the indwelling Holy Spirit, and which, 
as the readers would recall (I 4*° 5%), is not only religious but 
ethical. The phrase lotus arnOetas, “faith in the truth” of 
the gospel, is prompted by moreve TH adnGela (v.¥). Faith 
is man’s part; but behind the will to believe is the consecrating 
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Spirit of God (70 rvebpua adtod to &yov I 48). Tobe sure, man 
may refuse to welcome the heavenly influence designed for his 
salvation; but, if he does, he takes upon himself the conse- 
quences of his choice (vv. ¥-”). A similar interaction of the di- 
vine and human in salvation is referred to in another Macedonian 
letter (Phil. 2” f-), The fact that the means or state of salvation 
is included in the eternal choice, and that it is mentioned before 
the calling (when the means or state is historically manifested) 
suggests that Paul is choosing his words with a view to the en- 
couragement of the faint-hearted. To know that they are elect 
from everlasting, and hence destined to the future salvation to 
which they were called, they have only to ask themselves whether 
the consecrating Spirit is in them and whether they have faith 
in the truth of the gospel. By the same token, Paul, in I 1 4 *., 
expresses the conviction that the readers are elected, namely, by 
the presence of the Spirit in the readers who heard him and wel- 
comed his gospel. “We find in ourselves a satisfactory proof (of 
election) if he has sanctified us by his Spirit, if he has enlight- 
ened us in the faith of his gospel” (Calvin). 


Grammatically év &ytacy@ xd. is to be construed not with efAato 
alone (Wohl.), or with cwryoetay alone (Riggenbach, Schmiedel, Born.), 
but with efAaro ets cwrnptav (Liin. Ell. Lft. Dob. ef al.). In the 
light of I 5%, xveduaroc is not the human (Schott. Find. Moff. et al.) 
but the divine Spirit (Calv. Grot. and most); and the gen. is not of the 
object but of the author. The phrase év &ytacu@ xvebuatoc in x Pet, 12 
“probably comes from 2 Thess, 21” (Hort). On &ytasubc, see I 48; 
on tlotts &éAnOelac, see vv. 112 and cf. Phil. 127 Col. 2, 


14, eis 5 exddeoev KTr. “To which end,” “whereunto” (111), 
that is, “to be saved in consecration by the Spirit and faith in 
the truth.” The eternal purpose is historically manifested in 
God’s call (xarety I 2% 4? 5%; «Aho II 1), an invitation ex- 
tended through the gospel which Paul (cf. Rom. 10" -) and his 
associates preach (jm@v; cf.I 15). That is, ods 5€ mpodpicev 
TovTous Kal éxddeoev (Rom, 8°), 

els mepitroinaw Sd&ns KTr. With this clause, standing in 
apposition to es 6, Paul proceeds to the final consummation of 
the purpose of God in election and calling, explaining e/s cwrn- 
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plav as the acquisition of divine glory, “to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The “glory orecnrist’*2(4%), 
like the glory of God (to which he calls in I 2”), is the glory which 
Christ possesses, and which he shares (cf. Rom. 817) with “the 
beloved of the Lord.” In other words, obs éxddecev . . . TOv- 
rous Kat éddEacev (Rom. 8°). The repetition, in this apposi- 
tional explanation, of a part of the language of I 5° (els mrepirotn- 
ow cwtnpias Sia Tod Kupiov nuav “Inood Xpictov) where the 
faint-hearted are likewise encouraged is undoubtedly purposed. 


Lillie properly remarks: “There is no reason for restricting etc 6 to 
any one (swtyetav, as Piscator, Bengel, e¢ al.; or nfotet, as Aretius, 
Cocceius, ef al.), or any two (&ytaou@ .. . xat rlotet, as Grotius, Flatt, 
Schott, de Wette, Hofmann, e al.), of the three; though, inasmuch as 
salvation is the leading idea and ultimate end, this is repeated and 
defined in the latter clause of the verse, el¢ teprnotnaty xta.””? Most 
commentators agree with the above in referring ets 6 to awtnelay év 
&ytacug .. . tlotet (Theophylact, Liin. Ell. Lft. Find. ef al.); but 
B. Weiss refers it to eYAato “with reference to which election” (cf. 
etc $ in 1 which resumes el¢ 70 xatatwwOjvat r5).—A few codices read 
etc 8 xat (NPGF, Vulg.), the xaé coming probably from 1" (but see 
Weiss, 112); cf. 148 tov xat drd6vta (NSDGF, Vulg. et al.), and contrast 
the simple eis 6 in Phil. 316.—On Bia tod ebayyedtou, cf. Eph. 3° 1 Cor. 
438.—In vv.1*4 (on which see especially Denney in Expositor’s Bible, 
1892), which are “a system of theology in miniature” (Denney), nothing 
is expressly said of the death and resurrection of Christ, or of the specific 
hope of believers for a redeemed and spiritual body conformed t@ cmpartt 
aig 86En¢ abtod (Phil. 3%; 1 Cor. 15#-; Rom. 8%!-). But these essen- 
tial convictions of Paul, who is already a Christian of over seventeen 
years’ standing, are given in the very words “our gospel.” 


15. dpa ody xTr. With his characteristic dpa ovdv (I 5°), to 
which an affectionate aderdol is added (as in Rom. 8), Paul 
commands the brethren to fulfil their Christian duty, their good 
work and word. This imperative is based on the fact that they 
are beloved of Christ and elected and called of God to obtain 
the glory of Christ, and is expressed (1) in otnKete (a word of 
Paul; see I 3°), “stand firm” and (2) in Kpateite Tas Tapacdcels, 
“hold to the deliverances or instructions which you have been 
taught by us whether by our word or by our letter,” “av being 
construed with both substantives. Since édudadyOnte has in 
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mind instructions hitherto conveyed by Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy (7“v; cf. v.) to the Thessalonians, Aéyos refers to 
the oral teaching during the first visit; and “our letter” (not 
dv’ émicToAG@v “our letters”) refers specifically to the first epis- 
tle. While these instructions comprehend the various elements, 
religious and moral, communicated by Paul and his associates 
to the Thessalonians orally or by letter up to the time of the 
writing of II (é6udayOnre), the presence of oTHKETE, recalling the 
canevO vat of v.2, goes to show that Paul has in mind not only 
generally “our gospel” as outlined in vv. 33-14 but also specifically 
the instructions concerning the Parousia which he had given 
orally (I 5? II 25) and had touched upon in the first epistle 
(5!1! which has the faint-hearted in mind). Knowing, as they 
should remember (v. ”), that the day is not actually present, and 
aware that, as elect and beloved (I 14 f.) they are put not for 
wrath but for the acquiring of salvation (I 5°), they should not 
be agitated and nervously wrought up (v. 2), but should stand 
firm and stick to the deliverances that they had been taught, 
“whether we conveyed them by word of mouth when we were 
yet with you or by our letter,” that is, the first epistle (sive 
per verbum praesentes sive et absentes ber litteras Th. Mops.; cf. 
also Theodoret: Aoyous obs Kal mdpovtes byiv exnpvéapev kab 
amovtes éyparpapev), 


As Dob. (ad loc.) and J. Weiss (in Meyer on 1 Cor. 112) have pointed 
out, the use of napddoorc betrays the Jewish training of Paul who as a 
Pharisee outstripped many of his comrades in his zeal for tay TATOLKOY 
wou mapaddcewy (Gal. 1”). Here, as in 1 Cor. 11? (8tt xabd¢ napédwx 
duty tas mapaddcers xaréyete), the deliverances are not defined; con- 
trast the single tradition below 36 which is stated in 3'°; and note also 
the comprehensive 4 napéSocr¢ tay dvOeanwy (Col. 2&8; cf. Mk. 78) 
which is antithetical to Christ. In our passage, Paul might have said 
thy Siaxhy fy busic éudOere (Rom. 1617; cf. Phil. 4° Col. 17 26. Eph. 
4°; also 1 Cor. 41”); or, on the analogy of I 41-2 x Cor. 719, Tas TAOaY = 
yerlas ac edxauev Suiv. The thought is constant, but the language 
varies. Paul is 6 &:80dc, & TAapAdtS0bc, 6 S8koxwy, & TaeayyéAAwy, and 
& yvwelCwy (x Cor. 15'); and the readers or hearers receive (rapq- 
AauBevery Gal. 19 x Cor, 151 Phil. 49 Col. 2° I 41 II 3°), learn (uavOdverv 
Phil. 4° Rom. 1617 Col, 17 Eph. 4°), and are taught (S:8koxec0ae Col. 
27 Eph. 4%; cf. Gal. 1); and they likewise “hold fast to the instruc- 
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tions” (here and 1 Cor. 112; cf. 152). While the source of these words, 
deliverances, teaching, commands, etc., is for Paul the indwelling Christ, 
and may thus be opposed to human authority (Gal. 1) or his own opin- 
ion (1 Cor. 71° #-), still they are historically mediated by the O. T., say- 
ings of Jesus, and the traditions of primitive Christianity (1 Cor. 1 5°). 
—xpatety is used elsewhere by Paul only Col. 21° (xepadty); of. Mk. 
73. 8 xoately thy napédoctv; but nap&é3octc, apart from Paul, appears 
in Gk. Bib. only Mk. 7°#- = Mt. 1524, and in 2 Es. 7% Jer. 394 41” of 
“delivering up” a city.—The construction 8:3dé0xecBal tt is found else- 
where in Gk. Bib. t Ch. 51 Cant. 38 Sap. 61° (but cf. Gal. 1); on &t- 
Skoxety, cf. 1 Cor. 417 Col. 2? Eph. 4%.—The implication of this specifi- 
cation of alternative modes of conveying instruction, 8:& Aéyou and 8’ 
Emotorys (elte being disjunctive as in I 51°), is that each is equally 
authoritative; et par in utroque auctoritas (Grot.). Paul had previously 
referred to both these modes (vv. ® * I 5 27); but the reminder here 
may imply an intentional contrast both with the erroneous inferences 
drawn by some from Paul’s oral utterances (inspired or not) and from 
his first epistle (v. 2), and (probably) with the statement implied in 
I 52? that some of the brothers (presumably “the idlers”) would give 
no heed to the letters of Paul (cf. below 3").—éxtotoAq with an article 
may refer to “this” present letter (I 5?” II 3™ Rom. 16% Col. 41%; cf. 
P. Oxy. 2938! (A.D. 27) tH 88 gépovel cot Thy éxtotoAny), or to a pre- 
vious letter, “that” letter (1 Cor. 5° 2 Cor. 78), the context determin- 
ing in each instance the reference. The plural émtotoAat indicates with 
the article previous past letters in 2 Cor. 10%; and without the arti- 
cle, either letters to be written (x Cor. 16%) or the epistolary method 
(2 Cor. 10"), 


16-17. adros 5¢ «Tr. The S¢, which introduces a new point 
(cf. 1 3 5 IL 329), is here, as in I 5%, slightly adversative. “We 
have commanded you to stand firm and hold to the instructions 
which you have received, and we have based our imperative 
on the fact that you are beloved and elect; but after all (52), the 
only power that can make the appeal effective, that can en- 
courage your purposes and strengthen them in the sphere of 
righteousness, is Christ and God, to whom consequently we ad- 
dress our prayer for you.” As in I 3", so here the divine names 
are united and governed by a verb in the singular; there, how- 
ever, God, as usual, takes the precedence; here (as in Gal. 1! 
2 Cor. 13) Christ is named first, perhaps because the good hope 
is pictured as the sharing of the glory of Christ (v. #4). Due 
to the position of the name of Christ, the arrangement of the 
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divine names is chiastic, “Our Lord, Jesus Christ,” and “God, 
our Father” (the phrase 0 Qeds 6 watyp nuay being unique; 
see on I 1°), 

6 ayarnioas Huds Kal Sovs. “Who loved us (Christians; con- 
trast Uu@v v.17) and so gave us (sc. 7 iv) eternal encouragement 
and good hope in virtue of grace” (both the love and the gift 
arising from the divine favour (I 1!) of God and Christ unto sal- 
vation; cf. Kata Thy ydpw 1 and év Suvdyet 1"), On the anal- 
ogy of I 31, it is evident that 0 ayamnoas Kal Sovs is to be re- 
ferred to both Christ and God (contrast Gal. 11, “through Jesus 
Christ and God the Father who raised him from the dead,” 
where éyeipavtos logically excludes the double reference). Since 
the aorists look upon the past event simply as an event with- 
out reference to its progress or existing result (BMT. 38), it 
is probable (1) that 0 ayam7oas alludes chiefly to the love of 
God (Rom. 5%) or Christ (Gal. 2°) manifested in his sufferings 
and death, though the aorist does not exclude the idea of the con- 
tinued love of God and Christ (“who has loved us”; cf. I 14 
II 2" yyamnpevor, and Rom. 85 #-); and (2) that the dos, which 
is closely attached to @yamyjoas under the governance of one 
article, refers to the initial gift of the Spirit (I 48 Gal. 4° Rom. 5°), 
though the aorist does not exclude the idea of the permanent 
possession of the gift (‘and has given us’’). ‘4 

Tapdkhnow aiwviav Kal édarida ayabxyv. In choosing these 
phrases (which are evidently unique in the Gk. Bib.), Paul, 
though speaking of Christians in general, has especially in mind 
the needs of the faint-hearted who had been losing confidence 
and hope. tapaxnoxs is the courageous confidence, inspired by 
the Spirit, that nothing, whether persecutions (1* I 3?) or dis- 
quieting utterances touching the time of the Parousia (vv. 2-*) 
can prevent the beloved and elect from sharing the future glory 
of Christ. This “encouragement” is atwviav, not because it 
belongs to this present zon (0 ai@y obtos), but because it holds 
good for and reaches into the eon which is to come (06 alav 6 
péddov), a present and lasting encouragement. The “good 
hope”’ springs from the “eternal encouragement” (cf. Rom. 
51 4-), and is likewise a present possession (cf. Rom. 8”) due to 
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the Spirit. It is “good” not only negatively in contrast with 
the empty hope of non-Christians (I 4%°) but also positively in 
that it is genuine and victorious (Rom. 5°), certain to be re- 
alised in the future kingdom of God. 

17. wapaxaréom .. . Kal otnpi—a xTdX. Having named 
the divine persons and recalled their gracious love and gift to 
all Christians (v. 1°), Paul petitions Christ and God (the two 
persons being united here as in I 3" by the singular optatives) 
first of all (1)'to “encourage” the inward purposes or will of the 
faint-hearted among the readers (Uu@v Tas Kapdlas as 3° I 31; 
note the change from the general “as (v. 1®) to the specific 
buov), that is, to put into their hearts the confident assurance 
of salvation, the “eternal encouragement” of which he had just 
spoken (7apaxadécat resuming mapdkAnow), Then (2), recog- 
nising still the needs of the faint-hearted and gently reminding 
them that the future salvation, though it is assured by the in- 
dwelling Spirit, is contingent upon righteousness (cf. 17? I 3% 
5°; Rom. 14! 2 Cor. 5!° 1 Cor. 3! * Phil. 1°), he petitions 
further (as in 1 I 3") Christ and God to “establish (otnpiEav; 
cf. I 32: 8 and otxete above v.'*) their hearts (sc. Duav Tas 
xapSias; KL, et al., insert Duds) in every good work that they 
do (contrast mepiepyafeoOac 3") and in every good word that 
they speak” (contrast v. ”). 


On adtds 8é, see 3° I 3 52. Most codices have “Insod¢ Xetot6s; but 
Areads Insoi¢ 6 Xprotéc, and B Xerotds “Insods (cf. Rom. 165 Eph. 52°; 
also D in 11 above). The unique 6 Oeb¢ 6 xatije qudy is given by NGF; 
BD omit 6 before 0e6c, yielding an equally unusual phrase; Qe6¢ (K) 
or 6 0eé¢ (APL) xat nathie iuoy (AKLP) is conformation to Paul’s reg- 
ular usage.—Paul speaks elsewhere of the love of God (3° Rom. 55 839 
2 Cor. 131*) and of the love of Christ (Rom. 8% *7 2 Cor. 514); of God as 
the author of maedxAnsts (Rom. 15§ 2 Cor. 1) and of Christ as the inspi- 
ration of the same (Phil. 2!); of God as the author of hope (Rom. 15°) 
and of Christ in us the hope of glory (Col. 12’); and of the grace both of 
God and of Christ (see I 11). There is no intrinsic difficulty therefore 
in referring 6 dyaxtous xat 800¢ to both Christ and God.—In the present 
context, rae&xAnots, which anticipates rapaxaréoat in v.17, means not 
“consolation” but “encouragement” (Find.; cf. I 3?).—On the femi- 
nine ending atwvéa instead of the common aldytoc (which GF have here; 
of. 1°), of. Heb. 9% Num. 25% Jer. 207, etc.—For éAnts &ya0q (which, 
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like napdxAnots atwvia, is unique in the Gk. Bib.), see Goodwin’s note 
on Demosthenes, de cor. 258. On d1d6var éAntda, of. Job 68 Sir, 135; 
on &yabéc, see I 3° and on éAnfc 11%. Is. 5718 may be cited: rapexddeou 
abtoy xat Sux ait raokxAnoty &AnOtvhy.—The adverbial expression 
év x&ottt (cf. 12 év Suvduer) is to be construed not with tapaxadéoat 
(B. Weiss), and not with 800¢ alone, but with the two closely united 
participles 6 dyamtoag xat 80b¢ (De W. Liin. Lft. ef al.).. The éy in- 
dicates the sphere or more precisely the ground of the divine love and 
gift (cf. 11 2 Rom. 515 Gal. 1° 2 Cor. 112).—Why Paul writes not ‘‘ word 
and work” (so GFK, eé al.; cf. Col. 317 Rom. 1518 2 Cor. 101) but “work 
and word” (not elsewhere in Paul; but cf. Lk. 241%), and adds dya0@ 
(which, like xavtt, is to be connected with both geym and,A$yq) is quite 
unknown.—On the analogy of I 24 (ta¢ xapdtas hydv), NA put judy 
after xaedlac. For the phrase mapaxadety tag xapdlac, cf. Col. 48 
Eph. 6% Sir. 30%.—Ell. notes Chrys. on ernetsas: Bebandcat, Hote wi 
oarebecbar unde mapaxAlvecdat. 


V. FINALLY (3). 


This section, as 70 Nov7rdv and adeA¢go/ make clear, is new, and 
serves not as a conclusion of the foregoing (2!*1”) but as an intro- 
duction to the following discussion (3°16), as mapayyd¢AXopev 
(v.4 and vv.!% 1) and zoujoete intimate; in other words, 
vv. !-§ form a transition (analogous to I 4!) from the first to the 
second main point of the epistle, from the faint-hearted (13-2!") 
to the idle brethren (3%1*). The structure is abrupt (cf. d¢ in 
vv. 3 4. 5) more so than in I 5; and the transitions, based 
on association of ideas (wéoTts to muotds and, less obviously, 
to merro(Gapev), do not quite succeed either in relieving the ab- 
ruptness or in making definite the underlying connection of 
thought. The situation may best be explained on the assumption 
not that a forger is at work (Wrede), or that in 2!*-3° considerable 
material has been deleted (Harnack), but that Paul is replying 
informally to remarks made by his converts in their letter to him. 

Wishing to get their willing obedience to the command of 
vy. 1°, he seeks their sympathy in requesting their prayers for 
him and his cause, and delicately commends their faith (vv. 1). 
Finding, it may be, in the letter from the converts that the idle 
brethren are disposed to excuse their idleness on the ground that 
the Tempter is too strong for them, Paul bids them to remember 
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that Christ is really to be depended on to give them strength 
sufficient to resist temptation (v.*). Still wishing to get their 
willing obedience, Paul in the same Christ avows tactfully his 
faith in them that they will be glad to do what he commands, 
as indeed they are even now doing (v. 4). But as a stimulus to 
obedience, they need especially a vivid sense of God’s love for 
them, and the reminder that Christ can give them an endurance 
adequate to the situation. Accordingly, Paul addresses a prayer 
for them to Christ the source of power (v. °). 

‘Finally, pray, brothers, for us, asking that the word of the Lord 
may run its race and be crowned with glory, as it does with you; 
and that we may be delivered from those unrighteous and evil men, 
—for not for all is the Christian faith. *Faithful, however, the Lord 
really is, and he will make you firm and guard you from the evil 
one. ‘*Moreover, prompted by the Lord, we have faith in you that 
the things which we command, you both are doing and will continue 
to do. *However, may the Lord incline your hearts to a sense of 
God’s love and to the endurance that Christ alone inspires. 

1. 7d Adv. Though 70 Ao7rev, like Novrrdv (I 41 and GF 
here), is often found at the end of a letter intimating that it is 
drawing to a close (2 Cor. 13"; contrast 1 Cor. 118 4? 729), yet 
it does not of necessity imply that “what remains to be said”’ is 
of secondary importance, as the instances in the other Mace- 
donian letters demonstrate (I 4! Phil. 3! 48). In fact, just as 
I 4! paves the way for the important exhortations in I 43-5” 
(which are placed, like vv. !1> here, between two prayers, avTos 
dé I 31-13 5% and II 21617 316) so vv. 15, introduced as I 4? by 
(ro) Aovrrdv and the affectionate 4deA¢go/, serve as a tactful 
introduction to the important injunction in vv. ©! 

mpocevyeoGe kTX. This appeal for the prayers of the readers 
is characteristic of Paul (1% I 525 Rom. 15%? §- Col. 4? 18 Phile. 22; 
also 2 Cor. 14 Phil. 11°); it is inspired here by the circumstances 
in which he is writing, namely, as Kal mdoyere (1*) has already 
intimated, by persecutions, and that too at the instigation of 
Jews, as 00 yap mavtTov n miotts in the light of I 21516 suggests, 
and as the typical instances narrated in Acts (185 #-) corroborate. 
This appeal for sympathy is intended not to remind the readers 
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that they are not the only victims of Jewish opposition, but, as' 
the tacit praise of their faith («afas Kal mpos Uuas) suggests, 
to stir up within them such love for him that they will obey with 
alacrity the command which he is about to give (vv. *1), 

iva 6 Adbyos TOD Kupiov KT. The prayer requested is not so 
much for Paul and his companions personally (7epi 7uav) as 
for them as preachers of the gospel (214) and as sufferers in the 
common cause of the kingdom of God (14). Hence the object of 
the prayer (‘va being here not, as in 1", of the purpose, but of 
the object as in Phil. 1° Col. 1°; cf. v. ¥ below and I 4! 2 Cor. 8°) 
is both (1) that the word of the Lord (I 18) may run its race un- 
hindered by the weight of opposition, and be crowned with glory; 
and (2) that the missionaries of the gospel of Christ may be de- 
livered from those well-known unrighteous and evil men. In each 
of the clauses with ‘vz there is an additional remark (@) in ref- 
erence to the faith of the readers, Ka0ws Kal mpos buds; and (6) 
in reference to the adversaries common to Paul and the readers, 
the Jews whose hearts are hardened, 00 yap TAVTOV % TOTS, 


On Paul’s prayers and requests for prayer, see especially E. von der 
Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit, 1901, 112 ff. The language 
here (xoocebyecbe d3eAgol reel judy) is natural enough in itself (Heb. 
1318) and is quite Pauline (Col. 42); but the phrase as a whole reminds 
one of I 525 (d8ehpot neocebyecbe xat xept hydv). The agreement be- 
tweea our phrase and that of I 5° is not, however, exact. The xat of Iis 
not present here, a fact that makes the usual reference to 2'*17 less dis- 
tinct (Chrys. CEcumenius: “above he prayed for them, now he asks 
prayer from them”). Furthermore the position of deAgot is different; 
from I 5%5 (cf. I 4! 2 Cor. 13% Phil. 3! 48), we should expect it to precede 
(as GF, et al.) not to follow (SBA, et al.) xeocetxeobe (cf. DE, et al., which 
put ddeAgot after judy). Finally, unlike I 528, the object of the prayer 
is here stated. The significance, if there is any, of the emphatic posi- 
tion of xeocebyeobe is unknown. Since “those unrighteous and wicked 
men” (vy. *) are evidently well known to the readers, it is not improbable 
that in their letter to him they had prayed for him in Corinth. If this 
surmise be correct, the present imperative (which, however, is regularly 
used in the Macedonian letters, the only aorists being donkoacbe I 578 
Phil. 42! and xAnotsoate Phil. 22) with which Paul replies may perhaps 
be rendered: “Keep on praying as you are, brethren, for us.” 


tpéxn Kal Sofafnta. “That the word of the Lord may run 
and be glorified.” This, the first object of the prayer, expressed 
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in a collocation (tpéyvew nal do0&dfeoGar) which is not found else- 
where in the Gk. Bib., is to the general effect that the gospel of 
Christ “may have a triumphant career” (Lit.). The word Tpé- 
xewv (used absolutely here as elsewhere in Paul) is, in the light 
of 1 Cor. 9% *: (cf. Rom. 9! Gal. 2? 57 Phil. 21°), probably a meta- 
phor derived from the races in the stadium. The word of the 
Lord is 6 Tpéy@v (Rom. 9'*), competing for the BpaBetov (x Cor. 
9%) or oTépavos (I 21° 1 Cor. 9°), that is, for the acceptance of 
the gospel as the power of God unto salvation. But to indicate 
the victory of the runner, Paul adds, not, as we should expect, 
orepavaras (cf. 2 Tim. 2°), or AauBdvy otépavov (1 Cor. 9”), 
but, with a turn to the religious, Sofa&ntau “be glorified,” that 
is, “crowned with glory” (compare the kingly crown in Ps. 8° 
Heb. 27: °). But while the general point of the metaphor is clear, 
the exact force of it is uncertain. In the light of v. *, however, it 
is probable that tpéyy means not “to fulfil its course swiftly 
(Ps. 1474 €ws Ta&yous) and without hindrance” (so Riggenbach 
and many others); not “to run, that is, unhindered, and make 
its way quickly through the world” (Dob., who notes the 
hope expressed in Mk. 131° Mt. 244); but to run its race un- 
encumbered by obstacles (not self-imposed (cf. Heb. 121) but) 
superimposed by adversaries, in this context, the Jews (cf. 
Theodoret &k@AUTOS), 

In view of the unique collocation, tegyetv xat SoEd&tecOa, and of 
Paul’s fondness for metaphors from the race-course, it is unnecessary 
to see here a literary allusion either to “the faithful and expeditious 
messenger” (Briggs) of Ps. 1474, or to Ps. 18° Os ylyas Spaucty 6ddy aitob 
where “the path of the sun in the heavens is conceived as a race-course”’ 
(Briggs), or to Is. 55%. In this phrase, evidently coined by Paul, the 
present tenses (contrast in v. ? pucd@uev) regard the race and victory as 
in constant progress. Each person or group of persons is constantly 
recognising the gospel at its true worth and welcoming it as the word not 
of man but of God. The transition to the complimentary xa@ds x). 


is thus easily made.—On 6 Adyos tod xuetov, see I 18 where & has tod 
Qeod (cf. I 2) as do GFP, et al., here. On d08&CecBat, see 11% 


xaos Kal mpos twas. “As it is running and is being glorified 
with you”; or succinctly, “as it does in your case.” The praise 
implied in the prayer that the gospel may succeed with all as it 
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succeeds with the readers is designed probably as an incentive 
not to their prayers for him but to their obedience to the com- 
mand in mind (v. §). Sympathy for Paul is to create a willing 
compliance; if they love him, they will keep his commands. 
mpos (I 34) is to be construed with both tpéyy and Sof&agnra. 

2. nal iva pucOdpev. The tva (parallel to tva in v. ") intro- 
duces the second object of 7pocevyeoGe: “that we may be de- 
livered.” The aorist (contrast the present tenses in v. 1) regards 
the action of deliverance simply as an event in the past without 
reference to progress. Asin 2 Cor. 11! where the prayer requested 
is for deliverance (pveoat) from the danger of death, and as 
in Rom. 15%° #- where it is for deliverance from those that are 
disobedient in Judea (‘va puo@@ aro tév arreOotvTwr), so 
here person and cause are inseparable. 

TOV aToToV Kal ToVnpav avOpmTav. “From those unright- 
eous and evil men.” The 7v points to a definite class of ad- 
versaries (cf. Rom. 15%!) and well known to the readers. That 
persecutions in Corinth are here referred to is likewise sug- 
gested by «al mdoyere in 14; and that the Jews are the insti- 
gators of persecution is the natural inference both from ov yap 
mavtov 1) miotts when compared with I 2!5416, and from the 
typical instances recorded in Acts 18° #- 

ov yap mavrwv 7 Tiots. “For not for all is the faith”; “it 
is not everybody who is attracted by the faith” (Rutherford). 
“The faith” (Gal. 1%) is not “the word of the Lord” (v. 2), “the 
truth”? (2!°- 2), or “the gospel” (cf. 214), but the faith which the 
gospel demands, the faith without which the gospel is not effec- 
tive as the power of God unto salvation. The yép explains not 
the prayer for deliverance, as if “only deliverance from them is 
to be requested since their conversion is hopeless” (Schmiedel), 
but the reason why those unrighteous and evil men exist. The 
explanation is set forth not in terms of historical fact, “for not 
all have believed” (cf. Rom, 1016 od ravres irjxoveay TO evay- 
yed/@), but in terms of a general principle based on observation 
(éoriv, which GF, et al., read, is to be supplied here as often else- 
where in Paul), “for not for all is the faith” (dv Twp being either 
an objective or a possessive genitive; cf. Acts 17 2 Cor. 28 


—, 
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Heb. 5"). In view of the fact that under similar circumstances 
Paul had expressed himself similarly as regards the conversion 
of the Jews (I 2!) it is quite likely that here too, in spite of 
qadvtov, he has in mind the obstinacy of the Jews. It was their 
rejection of Jesus as the Messiah that raised a serious problem 
not only for Paul (Rom. 9-1 1) but for others (Mk. 4*°” Acts 
2828 #. Jn, 1237 #-). Here, however, the mystery alone, not its 
solution, is stated. 


&coroc is used of persons only here in the Gk. Bib.; elsewhere, chiefly 
in Lk. Acts, Job, it is neuter; ¢. g. xekccety &tona (Job 27° 3621) or 
&conoy (Pr. 245° 2 Mac. 14%, cf. Lk. 23) and xotety &cona (Job 34”; 
cf. Polyc. Phil. 58). “From its original meaning ‘out of place,’ ‘unbecom- 
ing,’ éconos came in late Greek to be used ethically = ‘improper,’ ‘un- 
righteous’; and it is in this sense that, with the exception of Acts 288, 
it is always used in the Lxx. and N. T.” (Milligan, Greek Papyri, 72). 
For other instances of the word, see Wetstein and Loesner, ad loc., 
and on Lk. 23, and the former on Acts 28%. The prevailing ethical 
meaning makes unlikely the rendering “unbelieving” which the context 
might suggest (cf. I 21° 0e@ ul) decoxdvtwy). For a conspectus of pro- 
posed translations such as “unreasonable,” “perverse,” “unrighteous” 
(Thayer), etc., see Lillie’s note; compare also Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance, where under &tonos in Job 36% both dna and &voue are noted 
as variants of &rona.—On movneds, see T5%; Din Lk. 23" reads movneéy 
for &ronov. On pbecbat and, see I 1°—Born. (533), whom Wrede 
follows, finds an almost verbal dependence on Is. 25%: and d&vVodzwy 
plon adtobs. But Ps. 139! would serve as well: g&eAod we xbote €& dy- 
Bedrou novneot, and dvdebs gStxou pocat we. Dob. (of. Harnack, op. 
cit.) sees a reference to I Mac. 1414 where Simon éEqoey ndvta &vowoy 
xal covey; of. Is. gt? mavtes &youot xat movnoot. However this may 
be, it is evident both that Paul read the Lxx. and that the collocation 
Sroxos xat rovnods is not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. 


8, motos 5é éoTL 6 Kupios KTA. “The Lord (Christ) is 
really (24) faithful (cf. Rom. 3°), and as faithful will surely 
strengthen you and protect you from the evil one.” Prompted 
it may be by a passage in their letter to him saying that some of 
the converts, probably the idlers, were disposed to excuse their 
conduct on the ground that the Tempter was too strong for 
them, and being “more anxious about others than about him- 
self” (Calvin), Paul turns somewhat abruptly (5) from the sit- 
uation in Corinth and his own trials to the similar situation, so 
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far as persecution is concerned (14), in Thessalonica, and the 
moral dangers to which the devil exposed the readers (vmas, 
not “as which Bentley and Baljon conjecture). With TLOTOS, 
here naturally suggested by 7éo7us (v.2), and with an emphatic 
éoriv (which is unexpected in the phrase 7079s 6 Oeds or Kiptos), 
Paul reminds them that Christ is really to be depended on 
to give them strength sufficient to resist the enticement of the 
devil. Paul assures them not that they will be delivered from 
persecution (cf. I 3) but rather that they will be strengthened 
both in faith (I 3?) and conduct (I 3" II 21”), and thus be shielded 
from the power of Satan (I 2!* II 2°), that is, from the ethical 
aberrations, perhaps specifically the idleness and meddlesome- 
ness to which the Tempter (I 3”), by means of persecution, en- 
tices some of them. The similarity of 1 Cor. ro! has not escaped 
Calvin’s notice: There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as man can bear; muards 6€ 0 Beds, bs ovK édoet KTH. 


The usual phrase in Paul is not motbs 3¢ getty 6 xdetog but simply 
motos 6 Oedc (x Cor. 1° 1018 2 Cor. 118; cf. I 5%), The change from @eé¢ 
to xderos = Christ (v. 5) is in keeping with the tendency of II already 
mentioned (v. 2"). In fact, the frequency of 6 xdetog in vv.5 (four 
times) has an interesting parallel in another Macedonian letter, Phil. 
4'5 (where 6 xJdptog occurs four times). The unexpected éotty (G, ef al., 
omit, conforming to Paul’s usage), which emphasises the reality of the 
faithfulness of Christ, may be due simply to the contrast with the faith- 
lessness of the Jews; or it may intimate,'as said, that in a letter to 
Paul the converts, perhaps specifically not the faint-hearted (217) but 
the idle brothers, had expressed the feeling that the evil one was too 
strong for them, thus accounting for their yielding to temptation. Paul’s 
reply, emphasising the faithfulness of Christ who is stronger than the 
devil, serves both as a reminder that persecutions are not an excuse for 
idleness and as an incentive to do what Paul is about to command 
(vv. #4 6-18) —§ xGeto¢ stands in victorious antithesis to 6 movnedés; for, 
although grammatically tod xovnood may be either masculine (Eph. 61*) 
or neuter (Rom. 12°), yet the masculine, in view not only of I 218 35 
II 2° but also of Paul’s conception in general of the evil world (cf. 2 Cor. 
61°), is the more probable gender (so Calv. and most modern expositors). 
For supposed allusions in this passage to the Lord’s Prayer, see on the 
one side Lft. and Chase (The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, 1891), 
and on the other Dibelius, ad Joc.—On otnettetv, see I 32. Elsewhere in 
the N. T. the future is otnot&er (as NADP, et al., here); in the Lxx. it is 
regularly otyo. The reading of B (ocnploet) has a parallel in Jer. 
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178; that of GF (cnehset) is due either toa previous otyphset (cf. B 
in Sir. 38) or to an approximation to gudéGet (Dob.); cf. Sir. 4% 
cuvthensoy xatoby xat pidagar dd movnpod.—puhdacety is found apart 
from the Pastorals but twice elsewhere in Paul, Gal. 61? Rom. 2°¢ (used 
in reference to the law). On the construction here, cf. Ps. 1207. The 
collocation otyettetv and guAéosety is without a parallel in Gk. Bib. 

4, werrolOapev S¢ xTX. With 6 again, introducing a new 
point, and with the Pauline phrase merroiOapev év Kupio (Gal. 
51° Phil. 2% Rom. 14", but not in I), Paul, who is still intent on 
gaining the willing obedience of the converts, avows with tact 
his faith that what he commands they will do as they are doing. 
This confidence is defined as inspired by the indwelling Christ 
(év xupi@), and as directed to the readers (éf’ vuas; cf. 2 Cor. 
23: also els buds Gal. 5!°). The insertion of moveite (cf. I 51) 
tactfully prepares for 7Toujoere, as Kaos Kal trepiatette (I 41) 
prepares for mepiscevnte paddov (I 41). Though the words 
are general, “what (that is, guae not quaecumque) we com- 
mand, both you are doing and will continue to do” (the future 
being progressive; BMT. 60), yet it is natural in view both 
of mapayyédAopev (cf. vv. * ) and mounoeTe to find a specific 
reference, namely, not to the faint-hearted (as if vv. ** were a 
doublet of 2!*-17), and not to the request for prayer (vv. Lit.), 
but to the command in vv. *!5 (Calvin). 


The underlying connection between v. ‘ and v.* is not evident. In- 
deed, rexol0auev is less obviously dictated by mtoté¢ than mtoté¢ is 
by xfottc. The connecting idea may be that since Christ is really faith- 
ful and will surely protect the readers from the wiles of the devil, Paul 
may dare to express his faith in them, prompted by Christ, that they 
(probably the idlers) will no longer seek to excuse their idleness but will 
be willing, as they are able (v. §), to do what he commands. Or it may 
be that v. 4 is suggested by something else said in the letter to Paul. 
In any case, v. ‘ prepares for vv. **5, as most admit (Liin. Riggenbach, 
Ell. Wohl. Mill. ef al.; so Find. who, however, refers notette to vv. 12). 
—rne(Oety is characteristic of Paul, though the word is not confined to 
his writings; the perfect tense here denotes the existing state, “I am 
confident.” The specifically Pauline év xvet (see I 38) does not always 
appear in this phrase (nénotba éxt or ets). While v. * hints that the 
readers are “in the Lord,” the position of ég’ bua intimates only that 
Paul is in the Lord, the one who inspires his confidence in the converts; 
contrast Gal. 51°, mémotOa etc Sues év xvet». welOew is construed with 
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éo” buas (2 Cor. 23 Mt. 27 and often in Lxx.), with ets (Gal. 519 Sap. 
16%) with év (Phil. 3%), and with éxt and dative (2 Cor. 1°, etc.).—The 
expected buiv after mapayyéAAouey (I 44; cf. below, vv. * 1°) is inserted 
by AGFKLP, e¢ al.; but SBD, ef al., omit. On 8t1, cf. Gal. 51° Phil. 274 
2 Cor. 23, etc.; on mapayyéArety, see I 42.—xal norette xal mowhoete 
is read by P and Vulg. and (without the first xx‘) by NAD; GF have 

- xal éxovnoate xat morette; B alone is comprehensive with xa érothoate 
xal motette xal wovyoete. Either B is original with its unexpected aorist 
after the present mapayyéAAouey, or the seat of the trouble is the itacism 
motycate which D preserves. 


5. 0 S€ Kipios xTX. The new point, introduced by 8¢, 
is slightly adversative. Although Paul has confidence in the 
Lord that they will do what he commands (v. * looks not to 
moveite but to Touncete), yet he is certain that the help of the 
Lord is indispensable to incline their hearts to keep his com- 
mand. What they need especially is a sense of God’s love to 
them and a reminder that Christ can give them an endurance 
adequate to face the persecutions. Hence the prayer: “May 
the Lord (=Christ) direct (I 3%) your hearts (I 3% II 217) unto 
the love of God and the endurance of Christ.” 


In Paul, 4 &yanq tod O05 (Rom. 55 889 2 Cor. 131°) means not our love 
to God but God’s love to us, the thought here being that their inner 
life may be directed to a sense of the divine love (see SH. on Rom. 5°). 
With an appreciation of the meaning of God’s love, there would be no 
temptation to infringe upon grAadeAola by the continuance of idle habits 
(cf. I 492).—Since elsewhere in Paul bnowovt = “endurance,” the ren- 
dering patientem exspectationem (Beza), “patient waiting” (AV), which 
demands the objective genitive, is here improbable (see Vincent); 
see, however, Lft. Schmiedel, and Dob. and compare Ign. Rom. Io, éy 
Srowovf “Inco Xoetctod, an expression which is “probably derived from 
St. Paul” (Lft.). Taking trowovh = “endurance,” Xototod may mean 
either the endurance which Christ possesses and shares (cf. 36& cod 
xvefov in 2), or which is characteristic of him, and hence an object 
of imitation as in Polyc. Phil. 8°; or it may mean the endurance which 
Christ inspires, as 6 Oeb¢ tH¢ Snopovys (Rom. 15°) suggests (cf. Moff.) — 
6 Xototéc is not found elsewhere in II; cf., however, I 28 3? 41*, and see 
Mill. 136. The total phrase 4 Sxowov} tod Xetotod appears to be found 
only here in the Gk. Bib.—The phrase xatevObyvetv (or edObvety) t&¢ 
xapdlas (or thy xaedtev) occurs frequently in the Lxx. (zt Ch. 2918 
2 Ch. 124 19% 20% Pr. 212, etc.); on etc (cf. xeé¢ in I 3"), see Sir. 5120 
Judith 128, DE, Vulg. have tag xapdtas buay (I 24); but uy referring 
to ég’ bugs in v. ‘ is emphatic (B. Weiss). 
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VI. COMMAND AND EXHORTATION (gets). 


This section contains the second main point of the letter, pre- 
pared for in vy. 15, “the case of the idlers” (Find.). Word 
has come to Paul (v. ”) orally and by letter to the effect that the 
idle minority, in spite of his oral (v. 9 I 4") and written Cue 
54) instructions are still begging and meddlesome, some of them 
still refusing to obey his epistolary injunctions (I 5%? and be- 
low, v.“4). The case having become acute, Paul orders the ma- 
jority to take severer measures against the idle minority, to 
add to voubereiv (v.15 I 54), oréAdeo Oa (v.*) and pn ovvava- 
ptyvucba (v."). Insisting, however, that the delinquents are 
brothers (vv. * 18), and surmising that the majority have not 
always dealt tactfully with the excited idlers (vv. 1% 15), Paul is 
careful to explain just why he gives the command (vv. 7) and 
to have it understood that the discipline, being intended for ref- 
ormation, is to be administered in love (vv. #15). In fact, his 
attitude throughout is not that of an apostle exercising his apos- 
tolic authority but that of a brother appealing to brothers in 
the name of a common authority, the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
believes that his word will suffice; but he contemplates the prob- 
ability that a few of the idlers will persist in being recalcitrant. 


The connection of thought is clear, the divisions being marked by 8¢ 
(vv. & 1 18. 14) and yé@ (vv. 7 29 11), Though the brethren as a whole 
are addressed throughout the section (even in v.¥), it is really the ma- 
jority whom Paul has in mind and upon whom he places the responsi- 
bility for the peace of the brotherhood. 


6éNow we command you, brothers, using the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to keep away from every brother who walks in idleness 
and not in accordance with the instruction which you received from 
us. ‘For you yourselves know how you ought to imitate us, for we 
were not idle among you, nor did we receive the means of support 
from any one without paying for it; Sbut in toil and hardship, night 
and day we kept at our work in order that we might not put on any 
of you the burden of our maintenance,—not because we have no 
right to free support, but that we might give in ourselves an example 
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for you to imitate. For also, when we were with you, this we used to 
command you: “If any one refuses to work, neither let him eat.” 
“For we are informed that some among you are walking in idleness, . 
not working themselves but being busybodies. "Now such as these 
we command and exhort, prompted by the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with tranquillity of mind they work and earn their own living. 
“Now as for you, brothers, do not grow tired of doing the right 
thing. “In case, however, any one is not for obeying our word ex- 
pressed im this letter, designate that man; let there be no intimate 
association with him; in order that he may be put to shame; and 
so count him not as an enemy, but warn him as a brother. 

6. mapayyeAXopev S€ buiv eTA. With a particle of transition 
(dé), the point prepared for in vv.'5 (especially mapayyéAXopev 
and troujoerte vy, 4) is introduced, the responsibility of the ma- 
jority in reference to the case of the idlers. The command (I 4" 
and 4”) is addressed by a brother to brothers, and is based on 
the authority not of Paul but of Christ. The phrase “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ” differs from “in the Lord Jesus 
Christ”? (with which the idlers are indirectly commanded and 
exhorted in y. ”), and from “through the Lord Jesus” (I 42), 
in that it is not subjective “prompted by the indwelling name 
or person of the Lord Jesus Christ,” but objective, “with,” that 
is, “using” that name. By the actual naming of the name, Paul 
draws attention not only to the authoritative source of his in- 
junction, but also to the responsibility which the recognition of 
that supreme authority entails. 

oréANco Oat buds KTr. Thesubstanceof the command is “that 
you hold aloof from (cf. I 43 amréyecOau buds amd) every brother 
who walks idly (or, with Rutherford, “not to be intimate with 
any of your number who is a loafer”) and not according to the 
deliverance which you have received from us.” The persons to 
be avoided are not enemies but brothers (v.15). Their fault lies 
in the realm of conduct; they “walk” (cf. I 2! 4! 2), that is, 
“live” (Chrys.), “behave themselves” as idlers (atd«tws). The 
reference in Wepirately atdKxTas is to the refusal, on the part of 
a small fraction of the converts (v. " Twas) to work and earn 
their own living, and to the resultant idleness, want, and meddle- 
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some demand for support from the church, which are mentioned 
in I 4!” and warned against in I 5! (vovOeteite To’s ataKTous; 
cf. below, v. !*). As the adverbial clause “7 Kata tv Tapddoowy 
kTX., parallel to and explanatory of 4taxTws, intimates, this dis- 
obedient idleness was contrary to the express instruction given 
when Paul was with them (v.!° and I 44 caOws mrapnyyelAapev) 
and reiterated in the first epistle (4"; cf. 5"). 


On the phrase év évéuatt, cf. 1 Cor. 54 61 Col. 317 Eph. 52° Acts 1618 
Ign. Polyc. 51; also x Cor. 11° (8t& to évéuatos); on the meaning 
of the phrase, see Heitmiiller, Jm Namen Jesu, 1903, 73.—huey after 
xvetou is to be omitted with BD, e/ al., “as a likely interpolation” (Ell.). 
—otéhAeo8at is found several times in the Lxx. but only once elsewhere 
in the N. T. (2 Cor. 82°). From the root meaning “set,”’ the further idea, 
“set one’s self for,” “prepare” (Sap. 7 141 2 Mac. 53), or “set one’s 
self from,” “withdraw” (cf. 3 Mac. 119 44, and especially Mal. 25 dxd 
tTeocwnou dvéuatés wou otéAAcoOar aitéy in parallelism with goGetcbat), 
is easily derived. The meaning, which is somewhat uncertain in 2 
Cor. 8%°, is clear here, “withdraw one’s self from,” “hold aloof from” 
= ywelCecbat (Theodoret), or &néyeo0ar (which is parallel to otéAAeobat 
in Hippocrates, Vet. Med. 10, as quoted by Liddell and Scott); it differs 
little from bmrootéAdety Exutdy (Gal. 21) and bxoctéAAecbae (cf. GF 
in 2 Cor. 82°), On the word, see Loesner, ad loc., and Wetstein on 2 Cor. 
820; also Mill on our passage. For the subject accusative Sua¢ resuming 
duty, see Bl. 725.—It has already been stated (see I 514) that &t&xtw¢ 
may be either general “disorderly” or specific “idly.”” That the specific 
sense is intended is evident from vv. 7-° where 4 rap&Soat¢ is indirectly 
explained by the reference to Paul’s habitual industry (épyatéuevor) ; 
from v. 1° where 4 xkeadocts as orally communicated by Paul is quoted: 
“if any one refuses to work (épy&Cec8at), he shall not eat”; and from 
v. 2 where &t&xtws is defined as undév éeyabou¢vous. The fault is not 
idleness but deliberate, disobedient idleness. What was probable in 
I 41-2 514 now becomes certain; the second epistle explains the first. 
D, et al., by reading xeprnatodvtos at&xtws (as in v. 4) blunt the em- 
phasis on the adverb. On ph, see BMT. 485.—Precisely how much is 
involved in the command to the majority “to hold aloof from” the idle 
brethren is uncertain, even in the light of the further specifications in 
vv. “15, The idlers are deprived to some extent of freedom of associa- 
tion with the rest of the believers, though to wh cvvavautyvucbat (v. 1) 
there is not added, as is the case with the incestuous person in 1 Cor. 5", 
aude ovvecOley. It is not Paul’s intention to exclude the idlers from 
the brotherhood, for he insists that the admonitions even to the recalci- 
trant among the idlers, being designed to make them ashamed of them- 
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selves and return to their work, be tempered with love (cf. Chrys.). 
Furthermore, the fact that otéAheobat, as interpreted in vv. 115, is 
an advance over vouleteity (v. 15 I 514) and calls for a slightly severer 
attitude to the delinquents suggests that, in the interval between I and 
II, the idlers, influenced both by the belief that the day of the Lord was 
near and by the severity of the persecutions (vv. 1-5), had become more 
meddlesome and contumacious than at the time of writing I (see note 
on nedooey ta %Sta I 4"). It is evident that some of them persist 
in refusing to obey Paul’s orders as conveyed by letter (v. “I 527); and 
it is not improbable that some of the more excited idlers were responsible 
for the disquieting assertion that the day of the Lord is present (2?).— 
Most recent editors prefer the excellently attested reading xapeAdGooav 
(SA), which is supported by ¢AéGocay (D), and, with corrected orthog- 
raphy, by xapéAaGov (EKLP). On the other hand, this reading puts 
an emphasis upon the idlers which would lead one to expect in the sequel 
not ofdate (v.7) but ofactv. Hence Tapedabete (BG, et al.), which fits 
both bya and ofSate, is the preferable reading, leaving TAPEAGBooay 
(on the ending, see BI. 213) to be explained either (1) as an emendation 
(Weiss, 57) in accord with the adjacent mavtd¢ d8eAoo6 (Pesh. ef al. have 
mapéAaGe), or (2) as ascribal error arising from “an ocular confusion with 
—oav (nap&docty) in the corresponding place of the line above” (WH. 
App.2172). For nap’ quay, B reads ag’ Huey (1 Cor. 11%); cf. G in I 25, 


7-11. In these verses, Paul gives the reasons why he com- 
mands the readers to hold aloof from the idle brethren among 
them, the separate points being introduced respectively by ydp 

v. 7), Kab ydp (v.1°), and ydp (v.¥), (1) First with yap (v. 7), 
he reminds them of himself as an example of industry, how he 
worked to support himself when he was with them, so as to free 
them from any financial burden on his account, strengthening 
the reminder by referring to the fact that though he, as an apos- 
tle, was entitled to a stipend, yet he waived that right in order 
that his self-sacrificing labour might serve as an example to them 
of industry (vv.7-°), (2) Next with xa} yap (v.1°), he justifies the 
present command (v. °) by stating that the instruction to the 
idlers referred to in v. 6 (4 Tapdoocts) is but a repetition of what 
he had repeatedly commanded when he was with them, namely, 
“if any one refuses to work, neither let him eat” (v. 1). (3) 
nally with yap (v."), he wishes it to be understood distinctly 
that he issues the command because he is informed that some 
among them are idle and meddlesome. 
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In reminding the converts both of himself as a visible example of in- 
dustry (vv. 7-*) and of his repeated oral teaching in reference to idleness 
(v. 1°), it would appear that Paul intends not only to arouse the majority 
to a sense of their own responsibility in the matter, but also to furnish 
them with arguments that would have weight even with those who 
might persist in refusing to obey this command as conveyed by letter 
(v. 4I 527). At all events, this latter consideration helps to explain why 
Paul refers them not to what he had written in I, but to what he had 
said and done when he was yet with them. To be sure v. * is an exact 
reminiscence of I 2%, and y. ¥ recalls what was written in I 41-#; but 
both the example of Paul (vv.7*) and the precept in v. 1° (cf. xaos 
mapnyyetdauev, I 44) hark back to the time of the first visit. 


7, avtol yap oldate kTA. With an appeal to the knowledge of 
the readers quite in the manner of I (21 3° 5?; cf. 1° 2? °, etc.), 
Paul advances the first reason (yp) for commanding the readers 
to hold aloof from every brother who walks idly and not in ac- 
cordance with the specific instruction received. The reason is 
that they themselves know, without his telling them, the man- 
ner in which they ought to imitate him, namely, by working and 
supporting themselves. Though addressed to all, the appeal is 
intended for the idlers. On the analogy of I 4', we expect 
mas Sei bwas mepimateiy Bote pipetoOae juas (Lft.); but the 
abridged expression puts an “emphasis on pupeto Vas and gives 
the whole appeal more point and force” (Ell.). 

Bre ove HraxThoapev ... ovdé TA. The 674 is not “that” 
(I 33) resuming 7s, but “for,” explaining why they know how 
to imitate Paul. The explanation is stated (1) negatively, and 
in two co-ordinated clauses (ovK ... ovdd), namely, (a) ‘“be- 
cause we were no loafers when we lived among you”’ (Ruther- 
ford), and (0) because “we did not receive our maintenance from 
any one for nothing”; and (2) positively (v. 8), “but we worked 
toiling and moiling night and day rather than become a burden 
to any of you”’ (Rutherford). That ataxtetv (only here in the 
Gk. Bib.) is not general “to be disorderly” but specific “to be 
idle,” “to be a loafer” (Rutherford) has already been pointed 
out (see on Tods aTaxTovs in I 544). éa Ole aptov is apparently 
a Hebraism for é@/ew (v. 1°). In view of mapa Twos (not Tut 
as in Tobit 82° 8), it means not “take a meal,” and not simply 
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“get food,” but more broadly “receive the means of support,” 


“get a living.” Paul received maintenance, lodging probably 
with Jason; but unlike the idle brothers who were begging sup- 
port from the church, he did not receive it “gratis,” that is, 
without paying for it (cf. 2 Cor. 117%; also Exod. 21" dwpeay 
avev apyuptov), 

On més Set, cf. I 41, and Col. 4° efdévar mid¢ Set Sud; ptwetoOat, here 
and v.° in Paul, is rare in Gk. Bib. (Heb. 137 3 Jn. 11 4 Mac. 9%, etc.); 
on utuntys, a word found chiefly in Paul, see I 1°—The phrase éo0lery 
&etoy, only here and v. ” in Paul (cf. Mk. 32° 75, etc., and Lxx. passim), 
represents the Hebrew ond Sox (see BDB. sub voc. and Briggs, ICC. on 
Ps. 144), which, like the simple box, denotes “take a meal,”’ “get food,” 
and, by a further extension of meaning ‘‘to spend one’s life” (or, “to 
earn a livelihood”; see Skinner, JCC. on Gen. 31°); so Amos 7}2 where 
Lxx. has xata@rodv. But the total phrase écOletw Gotoy mapk tives 
seems to be unique in Gk. Bib., Lev. ro!? (A) Lk. 107 Phil. 418 not being 
exact parallels. A few minuscules, bothered with éo¢youev xaod, read 
éh&Bouey tao&.—For the adverbial accusative 3weeky, which is common 
in Lxx., cf. inN. T. Rom. 3% Gal. 221. For odx . . . 008 . . . dR, 
see I 23—The fact that Paul states not only that he was not idle but also 
that he did not beg is doubtless due to the consideration that the idlers 
were begging support from the church (¢f. the emphatic égut@y in v. 2); 
the reference in I 5}? to wndevdc xeelav now becomes definite. 


8. add’ ev Kom KTA. “We were not idle (ov«), and we did not 
receive support from any one without paying for it (o¥d¢), but 
on the contrary (@AA4, this strong adversative being antithetical 
here as in I 2% to both the negative clauses) we were working,” 
etc. But instead of proceeding “working in order that we might 
give ourselves as an example for you to imitate us” (v. %), and 
thus coming directly to the point introduced by meueic Oar (y. 7), 
Paul interjects two considerations designed to increase enor- 
mously the value of his example. (1) First, he calls attention to 
the fact, with which the readers are already acquainted and to 
which he had alluded in another connection in his first epistle 
(2°), that his labour was (a) exacting, “in toil and hardship,” (0) 
incessant, “by night and by day,” and (c) solely in their inter- 
ests, “so as not to put on any one of you a financial burden”; 
and secondly (2), he observes characteristically that he worked 
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to support himself, not because he had no right to demand, as 
an apostle of Christ, support from the church, but worked, waiv- 
ing his right to maintenance, in order that he might give in him- 
self a visible and constant example of self-sacrificing industry 
for them to imitate. 


The participle épyatéuevor is loosely attached to both qtaxthoapeyv 
and ép&youev, a construction not uncommon in Paul (see I 2! 2 Cor. 75). 
—Some expositors separate the adverbial clauses, putting év x6xw xat 
v.6x8 in sharp opposition to Sweeéky, and taking vuxtds .. . éeya- 
Céuevor as an explanatory parallel of év x6mw xat 1678, “more remotely 
dependent on the foregoing ép&youev” (EIl.; so also De W. Wohl. 
Schmiedel, e¢ a/.). But as Lillie, who inclines to the separation, re- 
marks: ‘Grammatically, however, the words év x6mm . . . épyatéuevor 
may just as well be taken together in one antithetical clause,” antithet- 
ical we may repeat, in the light of I 2, to both odx qtaxthoaev and 
00d: ég&youev.—The reference to the manner and purpose of his work 
is evidently advised. But whether the reminiscence of I 2°, which is 
almost verbal (except that év x6mw xat 16x90 is closer to 2 Cor. 11% 
than to I 23), is likewise conscious is not certain NBG read here yuxtd¢ 
xa hugoas asin I 29; ADEKLP, et al., emphasise the duration of the 
labour by reading the accusative. On the repeated phrase as a whole, see 
on I 2°. 


9. ovy 6tuxTAX. Using a common ellipsis (ovx Ott... GAA), 
Paul qualifies the preceding statement with a view not simply 
to asserting his apostolic right to support from the church, but 
also to strengthening the force of his example by reminding the 
readers that he waived that right. Both the assertion and the 
waiving of rights are characteristic of Paul, especially as regards 
the right to receive remuneration for his missionary labour. In 
t Cor. 9", he fortifies his contention by quoting the point of a 
word of the Lord (Mt. 10!°=Lk. 107). The language in which he 
expresses here his right differs from that in I (28; see notes on 
2°-8. 9) where the same claim is made and waived, and agrees 
with that in t Cor. of *: wi) ode éyopuev éEovolav payeiv Kat 
meiv; pn ovx exouev éLovolav adedpry yuvaika tepidryeww 
(even the wives of missionaries being entitled to support), and 
especially 7) wdvos éy@ Kat BapvaBas ov« éyouev eEovalav pr 
épyatecOar, In the light of the latter citation, we may supply 
here after the absolute ¢Eovelav a my épyaler Oa. 
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aX tva tr. “But (we worked, waiving our rights) in order 
that we might give ourselves as an example to you with a view to 
your imitating us.” Since Paul says not oyHTe (cf. Phil. 31” 
éxeTe TUToV Huas) but S@puev viv, it is likely that he intends to 
emphasise the self-sacrifice involved in this waiving of his rights, 
an emphasis which is conspicuous in a similar connection in 
the first epistle (28 wetadodvar . .. Tas éavT@y Wuyds), The 
éavtovs here is likewise more emphatic than the mas just cited 
from Phil. 3!7; Paul gives not simply the command to work 
(v. 1°), but also himself as an example of industry. 


On the ellipsis ody 8te (cf. 2 Cor. 124 35 79 Phil. 417), whose origin is 
forgotten in usage (cf. Phil. 411), see Bl. 811; and on the ellipsis after 
é&dd&, see Bl. 771%. In the first case we may supply “we worked,” in 
the second, “we worked, waiving the right,” or simply “we did it.” 
For dAX’ tva, of. 2 Cor. 24 137 Eph. 527—é€oustay is here not potestatem 
but ius, not “liberty of action” but moral “right” or authority; see 
Mill. and cf. 2xetv éGouclav in Rom. 97! 1 Cor. 7°7 98 r11°.-—On tbnov, 
see I 17; on the use of 8:56var here, cf. Eph. 44 #- 


10. kai yap 6texTr. “For also when we were with you (cf. 
I 34 II 2°) this (that follows, tobro being resumed by the 671 
recitative as in I 4°) we were wont to command you (apny- 
yéAAouev; contrast TapnyyelAaper in I 42), namely,” etc. The 
yap is parallel to yap in v.7, and the «a co-ordinates the first 
reason for the command of v. °, that is, the example of industry 
(vv. 7°), with the second reason, namely, the oral precept re- 
peatedly given when he was with them (v. 1°). The trapadoais 
of v. §, which is now stated (i tus ov OéXev KTH.), is not a truism: 
“if any one does not work, he has nothing to eat,” but an ethical 
imperative: “if any one refuses to work, he shall not eat”; 
“nolle vitium est” (Bengel). In characterising as Christian this 
“golden rule of labour” (Dob.), Paul is true to the traditions of 
his Jewish teachers and to the example of the Master himself 
(Mk. 63). The very phrase itself may well be the coinage of Paul, 
for the Thessalonians were mainly working people. 


Many parallels to this word of Paul, both Jewish and Greek, have 
been suggested (see Wetstein); but the closest is that found in Bereshith 
Rabba on Gen. 1? (a midrash “redacted according to Zunz in Palestine 
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in the sixth century”; see Schiirer, I, 140): “if they do not work, they 
have nothing to eat.” But, as Dob. rightly urges, both in the passage 
cited and in other parallels that have been adduced, “the full valuation 
of labour as a moral duty” (Dob.), which is the point of Paul’s words, 
is absent. Deissmann would have it (Light, 318) that Paul was “prob- 
ably borrowing a bit of good old workshop morality, a maxim coined 
perhaps by some industrious workman as he forbade his lazy apprentice 
to sit down to dinner.” Be that as it may, it is the industrious workman 
Paul who introduces this phrase, with its significant emphasis on 0éhet, 
into the realm of Christian ethics. On the imperative in the apodosis, 
of. i Cor. 318 7%, etc. For ob which negates 0éAet, instead of wh (which 
D reads) in conditional sentences, see BMT. 370 f. The presence of 
undé instead of wy (x Cor. 712) is due to 0d (cf. 1 Cor. 107 #- Eph. 53, and 
Bl. 773°). B* and x* read épydéec8e; L reads 6éAp. 


11. axovopev ydp KT. With yap (parallel to yap in vv.7-1°), 
Paul explains (just why we do not know) that he is giving the 
command of v. * on the basis of information received orally or 
by letter, or both. ‘‘For we are informed that some among you 
are living in idleness.” In saying “some (Twds) among them” 
(ev buiv, not war v. 8, or €€ buoy; cf. Rom. 11), Paul speaks 
indefinitely (cf. Gal. 17 2! 2 Cor. 10? #, etc.); but he has in mind 
definite persons whose names may have been known to him from 
his source of information. Idleness is an affair of the brother- 
hood (I 4%! 5!2-14), and the brethren as a whole are responsible 
for the few among them who “do nothing but fetch frisks and 
vagaries” (Leigh). 

pndev épyalouevous aAXA Trepiepyalomevouvs. In a paronoma- 
sia elegans (Wetstein), common to both Greek and Roman writ- 
ers, Paul defines 7reputrateiv ataxtws (cf. v. °) both negatively 
“working not at all,’ and positively “being busybodies.”” The 
point is not simply that some of the brethren are living in idle- 
ness, but also that these idlers, instead of minding their own 
business (I 4"), are meddling in the affairs of the brotherhood 
(év viv), seeking in their poverty and want to exact funds from 
the treasury of the group (see on 7paocewv Ta idva I 4"), instead 
of working to support themselves as they are able and as they 
ought to do. 


The present tense dxodouev (cf. 1 Cor. 1118, and contrast the aorist 
in Col. 14 Eph. 115) indicates not ‘“‘we have just heard,” but either “we 
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keep hearing,” a progressive present, or “we hear, are told, are informed,” 
a present for the perfect (BMT. 16; Vulg. has audivimus). cxobetv 
may refer to hearsay (Find. Dob.; cf.1 Cor. 51 1118); but it may just 
as well indicate information received by letter, by word of mouth, or 
both (cf. Lk. 4% Acts 7123 Jn. 4); note in P. Oxy. 294 dvtiperynats of 
a “reply” toa letter, and dxobew pdaty, “to get word” by letter.—If 
there is a distinction (cf. Bl. 735) between éxodety with an infinitive 
(x Cor. 1118) and &xodety with the participle, the former construction 
will refer simply to the fact that they walk, the latter, to the continuous 
state of walking.—In the light of jtaxthoawev év bury (v. 7), the reot- 
natodvtas &téxtws may be joined directly with év buiv; since, however, 
Paul does not elsewhere use xeernatety év in the sense of “walk among,” 
it may be better to connect év buty with trvac, the separation being 
emphatic; cf. 1 Cor. 10%’ (possibly also 318 1512), and Schmiedel, Moff. 
Dob. Rutherford. D, et al., obscure the emphasis by reading ttvas év 
buiv neprmatoivtas; Vulg. has inter vos quosdam ambulare—To illus- 
trate the “elegant paronomasia,’’ commentators refer among others to 
Demosthenes (Phil. IV, 72) éoy&6n xa neptepy&n, and to Quintilian 
(VI, 3%) non agere dixit sed satagere. Various translations have been at- 
tempted (see Lillie); e. g. “keine Arbeit treibend sondern sich herum- 
treibend”’ (Ewald); “doing nothing, but overdoing; not busy in work, 
but busybodies” (Edward Robinson, Lex. 1850); “working at no bus- 
iness, but being busybodies” (EIll.). For other instances in Paul of 
this play on words, Lft. refers to Phil. 33 1 Cor. 731 2 Cor. 113 32 619 ro; 
see also BI. 824.—meprepydCesOar is found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
Sir. 3% (of. Sap. 85° 8); cf. Test. xii, Reub. 31° and Hermas, Sim. IX, 27; 
it is sometimes equivalent to roAumoayuovety (2 Mac. 23°), See fur- 
ther, Deissmann, VBS. 52, and cf. meetep'yos in 1 Tim. 5%. 


12. Tots € rovovTos xT. Having explained in vv. 7! why 
he commands the brothers to hold aloof from every brother who 
lives in idleness, Paul now turns (6¢) to command the idlers to 
work and earn their own living in tranquillity of mind, the Tots 
TovovTols being in contrast with vptv (v.*). Paul, however, says 
not “we command you idlers,” or even “those idlers,”’ but in- 
directly and impersonally “such as these.” Furthermore, though 
he uses Tapayyedopeyv as in v. *,he adds to it a Tapaxanodper, 
tempering the command with an exhortation. And still further, 
wishing it to be understood that he speaks on the authority not 
of himself but of the indwelling Christ, he adds “in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The tone of the verse is obviously tactful. Paul 
speaks as one of them, not as an apostle but as a babe (I 27); 
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and he is confident that this word from him will suffice for most 
of the idlers, though in v. “ he faces the contingency that a few 
of them will continue to be disobedient (I 5’). 
iva peTa Hovylas KTX. Not without reference to his own ex- 
ample, Paul commands and exhorts them (éva introducing the 
object) to work and earn their own living, and that too with 
tranquillity of spirit. They are to depend for their maintenance 
not upon others (I 4) but upon their own exertions (Chrys. notes 
the emphatic éavrév). In the light of jovyaew (I 4" g. 2.), 
peta novxlas is to be understood as the opposite not of 7repzep- 
yaleo Oat, as if “without meddlesomeness” were meant, but of 
the feverish excitement of mind stimulated by the belief that 
the Parousia was at hand, or, in its new and erroneous form 
(22), was actually present, a belief which together with the per- 
secutions (vv. 5) accounts for the increase of idleness and 
meddlesomeness since the writing of I. 


On ctotodtot, which defines the tw&¢ with reference to them indi- 
vidually or as a class, see Bl. 47° and cf. Rom. 1618 1 Cor. 161° £-, etc. 
—napayyéArerv (I 41) and xapaxadety (I 2") are not combined else- 
where in Paul; on the tva with nmapaxadety, cf. I 44; with napayyéAAew 
Paul elsewhere employs the infinitive (v. x Cor. 71°; contrast 1 Tim. 5’). 
After mapaxahoduev, supply adtods or tos totobtous.—On the divine 
name with év, see I 11; P omits Xorot@; KL, ef al., read the logically 
synonymous 8t& tod xuelov quay I. X. with Rom. 15% (see on I 4?).— 
On jovxta, of. Acts 22? 1 Tim. 2" f- Sir. 281%; yetd marks the quality 
of mind with which working and earning their own living are to be 
associated.—On éo8tety &etoy, see v. 8. 


13. dpeis dé, adeApoi «Tr. “O brothers, do not tire of doing 
the right” (Rutherford). With o¢ and an affectionate aderdol, 
Paul turns from the idlers (v. ) to the brethren addressed in 
v.®, The new point, general in form (since Kadozrovety is 
applicable to all) but specific in reference (as v. “ intimates), is 
a direct hint to the majority, perhaps definitely to “those that 
labour among you” (I 5”), that they keep on trying to do the 
right thing for the delinquents. The words may imply that in 
warning the idlers (I 54) the brethren had become impatient 

and tactless. 
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Chrys., however, thinks that the majority are here reminded that they 
are not to permit the idlers to perish with hunger. Calv., taking the 
words generally, interprets Paul as fearing that their experience of the 
abuse of liberality will tend to make the leaders uncharitable, even to 
the deserving members of the church.— With the exception of Lk. 18', the 
verb évxaxetv is found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only in Paul; cf. Gal. 69, 
td S&xahbv cotodytes uh évxax@uev. On the spelling évxaexetv (BD), 
éyxaxsty (NA; cf. Sym. Pr. 3% Is. 71, etc.), or éxxaxetv (GFKLP; cf. 
Sym. Jer. 182), see WH. App.2 157 f. From the literal meaning “to be- 
have badly in” (Thayer), évxaxstv comes to mean also “flag,” “falter,” 
“tire,” “be weary.” On the uh here, see BMT. 162.—xadAonoteiv, a 
word found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Lev. 54 (F), is equivalent to 
xaA@S motsty (Lev. 54 1 Cor. 737 f- Phil. 414, etc.); it means probably 
not “to confer benefits” (Chrys. Calv. Dob. et al.) but, as most take 
it, “to do the right.” Elsewhere Paul uses not xaAdyv notety (GF; cf. 
Jas. 417) but tb xaAbdy xorety (Gal. 6° Rom. 72! 2 Cor. 137). 


14, e¢ dé ts eTA. Anticipating the probability (cf. I 52”) 
that some of the idlers would refuse to obey his evangelic utter- 
ance (T@ Ady@ nur referring especially to v.!) expressed in this 
letter, he orders the brethren, if the case should arise, to proceed 
to discipline, not with a view to excluding the disobedient among 
the idlers from the brotherhood, but in the hope of inducing them 
to repent and amend their idle ways. (1) First of all, he com- 
mands: onpetovabe, “designate that man.” Just how they are 
to note him, whether in writing or by naming him publicly at 
a meeting, is not explained. (2) Then with an infinitive for an 
imperative (Rom. 12!* Phil. 3°), he continues, interpreting the 
oréhreo Gar of v. 6: wi cuvavaplyrveba adtd, “let there be no 
intimate association with him.” The advance from vovOerely 
(I 54) to “hold aloof from,” “do not associate with,” is necessary, 
and the severer measures are justified. It will be remembered 
that Paul had given orders to the idlers when he was present 
(v. 1° I 4"), had repeated them in the first epistle (I 4-!;. cf. 
514), and has just reiterated them in a conciliatory manner in 
vy. 2 (cf. vv. *), hinting at the same time (v. 38) that the ma- 
jority must be tactful in their treatment of their delinquent 
brothers. If, however (e/ 5é), in spite of all this, some of the idle 
brothers persist in disobeying his orders as conveyed by letter 
(I 5°), then they must be deprived of intimate association with 
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the rest of their fellows (cf. 1 Cor. 5°"). But even so, absolute 
separation from the companionship of the brethren is not in 
mind; for Paul does not add here, as he does in 1 Cor. 5”, the 
pndé cuvecOiew; and above all he does add here the significant 
v.15, (3) Finally, the purpose of the discipline is explicitly men- 
tioned, ‘va évtpamn “that he may be shamed.” Reformation, 
not exclusion from the brotherhood, is intended. 


8 Abyos fuav (2 Cor. 118) could be the equivalent of tb ebayyéAtov 
judy (21); here, however, it refers most probably to that element of the 
message of the gospel which is specified in v. %. The obedience required 
(cf. Phil. 212) is not to Paul’s word as such but to his word as inspired by 
Christ (év xvelp v. 2). B, ef al., read buy for quay; cf. BS in 2 Cor. 64 
(xapdia Sudv).— Ba ths Emotodts refers naturally to the present letter 
(so most from Chrys. and Th. Mops. to Dob.); but the presence of the 
article (cfs) is not conclusive for this interpretation, as 1 Cor. 51° shows. 
However, were Paul alluding to a letter that the converts are to send 
him (Erasmus, Calv. Grot. ef al.), there would be no point in specifying 
the procedure to be followed (Liin.); and furthermore in that case we 
should expect onuerodcbe todtoy 80’ éxtotoAys (GF omit tis). The 
phrase 8& th¢ émotoAjs is to be joined closely with t@ Aéym huGy, the 
article t@ being supplied on the analogy of I 1 éxxdyale (th) év 0e@.— 
On ef 3¢ ttc, cf. v. 19; for the condition, see BMT. 242.—onuerotcbat 
(BA have the imperative; NDGFP the infinitive) is found elsewhere in 
Gk. Bib. only Ps. 47; it occurs in Polybius and Philo; and frequently 
in papyri, of the signature in writing (e. g. P. Oxy. 42, 58 (A.D. 323) 
ceonuetwpat éuf) xetet). See further, 1 Clem. 43!, and Sophocles, Lew. 
sub voc.—ovvavantyvucbat is found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only 
1 Cor. 5% 1! Hos. 78 (A) Ezek. 20'8 (A). The command is not direct 
“don’t you associate,” but indirect “let there be no intimate associa- 
tion with him.” BNA, ef a/., read the infinitive (not of purpose, but 
equivalent to an imperative); EKLP, ef al., have the imperative. 
To relieve the asyndeton, GFKLP, ef al., insert xa¢ before wh. In Hos. 78 
Ezek. 20!8, B has the imperative, AQ the infinitive.—évtpénety occurs 
in Gk Bib. only x Cor. 4%; the more common évtogxecOat is used 
either absolutely or with the accus. (Mk. 12° Lk. 182 Sap. 2?° 78, etc.); 
for the passive here, compare the refrain in Ps. 344 69? (3918) aloxuy- 
Oefncay xat évtpanelyoay. 


15. xa) phy os éxyOpdv xTr. Even the disobedient idler is a 
brother, and to do the right thing (v. #8) for him means that the 
warning is to be administered in the spirit not of hate but of love. 
“And so” («a/), that is, “that the moral result aimed at (iva 
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évrpamrn) may not be hindered, this of course must be the spirit 
and style of your discipline” (Lillie), “regard him not as an 
enemy, but on the contrary warn him as a brother” (cf. I 544 
vouUerette Tos atdxTous). This significant sentence is so 
formed that the stress is laid not on the voueretre but on the 
nryeia Ge, as if the majority needed a warning as well as the mi- 
nority. Evidently Paul wishes the majority to see as he sees 
that the idlers, even the recalcitrant among them, are brothers, 
not enemies; and to have a care that the discipline be adminis- 
tered in love and with the sole purpose of repentance and reform. 
Furthermore, it now becomes clear that “to keep away from” 
(v. °), and “not to associate with”’ (v. “) are far from suggesting 
the removal of the disobedient idlers from the influence of their 
brothers. It is noteworthy that the last word is not oTéAXeo Oat 
and cvvavapiyvuobat, but vovGereire as in I 54, the advance 
here being in the words 7yelae ws adeApdv, a point which the 
brethren appear to have been in danger of forgetting (v. 8; see 
on elpnvevere I 518), 


Chrys., who sees the fatherly heart of Paul manifested in vv. 1-15, is 
inclined to suppose that the admonition is to be given not publicly but 
privately. On jyetoOat, see I 51; on éy006c, cf. Rom. 122°, The Os, if 
not a Hebraism (BI. 345; cf. Job 19" hyfoato 3¢ we Bonee éxOedy, 331 

41”), is at least pleonastic, marking “ the aspect in which he is not to 
be regarded” (EIl.). D, et al., omit the xat before wh. 


VII. PRAYER ( 3%). 


Now may the Lord of peace himself give you peace continually, 
im every circumstance. The Lord be with you all. 

16. avros dé «TA. The prayer for peace addressed to Christ, 
the Lord of peace, is prompted by the situation which the com- 
mand (vv. *15) is designed to meet. The command alone, how- 
ever, without the assistance of the indwelling Christ, will not 
suffice to restore harmony within the brotherhood; hence, to 
insure this concord, the Lord of peace himself must give them 
a sense of inward religious peace, and that too continually, in 
every circumstance of life. In the added prayer: ‘May the 
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Lord (=Christ) be (sc. éo7@ or el’) with you all,” the mavrov 
may be intentional (cf. I 52¢ II 13- 1° 318; but note also Rom. 15%); 
both the majority and the idlers need the personal presence as 
well as the peace of Christ as a surety for harmony and concord 
within the brotherhood. 


A similar situation evokes a similar prayer to the God of peace in 
I 528-24, following the exhortations of 41-52%. On eipyyn, see I 1! and 5%; 
on xdgtos = Christ, see 2". GFL, e¢ al., read 026¢ conforming to Paul’s 
regular usage (see on I 528). On dq, cf. Rom. 155 and the note of SH.; 
on Sidévae elonyny, cf. Num. 626 Is. 2612—®t& mavtés occurs elsewhere 
in Paul only Rom. 111° = Ps. 68%4; it is equivalent to ddtaAetatwe, del, 
né&vtote, év mavtt xate@ (cf. the parallelism in Ps. 332); see on I 518 #., 
—éy ravtl tedémm (NBEKLP, ef al.) is used elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
3 Mac. 78 (A); cf. navtt toda (Phil. 118 1 Mac. 1435) and xat& névta 
teérov (Rom. 3? Num. 187). As Ven. in 3 Mac. 78,so ADGF, the Latins, 
Chrys. and Ambst. here have the more common expression év taytt 
comp (I 18). 


VIII. SALUTATION’ (3”). 


The greeting by the hand of me Paul; this fact is a token of genu- 
ineness in every letter; this is the way I write. 

17. oaomacpes ctr. It would appear that Paul, like his con- 
temporaries, occasionally wrote (Phil. 19) but regularly dictated 
(Rom. 16”) his letters; and that, again like his contemporaries, 
he was in the habit of adding to every dictated letter a few 
concluding words in his own handwriting. Sometimes, and for 
varying reasons, he calls attention to the autographic conclusion, 
thus purposely authenticating his letter; so for example in 1 
Cor. 162! Col. 4!8 where as here we have 0 domracpos TH €un yeupt 
Ilavvov (the genitive being in apposition with €“0d implied in 
éun); see also Gal. 61! = Phile. 19 éypayra 7H €un xewpt. It is 
not at all necessary to assume in any of these instances that a 
particular suspicion of forgery prompted the summons to atten- 
tion, though it is not inconceivable in our passage that men- 
tion is made of the autographic conclusion in view of the fact 
that some of the idle brethren (I 5?’ II 3!*) may have excused 
their intention to disregard Paul’s epistolary injunctions on the 
score that the letter to be read was not genuine. 
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6 éotw onpeiov KTr. “Not ‘which salutation,’ nor ‘which 
hand,’ as if 6 were attracted by onpeiov; but ‘which auto- 
graphic way of giving the salutation’ ” (Lillie). The onmetov = 
“token” refers to what Paul has written in his own hand its 
a proof of authenticity. In view of the ancient habit of writing, 
or at least of signing a letter, just as we sign with our pen a letter 
written or typewritten by the stenographer, it is quite unneces- 
sary to limit the scope of the phrase “in every letter.” The 
ovTws ypadw refers not to the fact but to the manner of the 
autographic conclusion; ‘‘mark the handwriting” (Rutherford). 
The Thessalonians had already received a letter from Paul, in 
which, according to epistolary custom, he had himself written 
a few closing words (I 58 or **8). His handwriting, which was 
characteristic (Gal. 6"), is assumed to be known. In case of 
necessity, the majority could direct the attention of the recalci- 
trant among the idlers to the same hand in I and II. 


Deissmann (Light, 153, 158 f.) calls attention to ancient procedure in 
the matter of writing autographic conclusions in evidence of authen- 
ticity, and properly urges that it is a begging of the question to assume 
that Paul “only finished off with his own hand those letters in which he 
expressly says that he did.” In a very brief letter from Mystarion to a 
priest, dated September 13, 50 (BGU, 37), a reproduction of which is 
given by Deissmann (ibid, 157), the Zeewco and the date are written in 
another hand, that is, “in Mystarion’s own hand,” a circumstance that 
“proves that somebody at that date (about the time of our letter) closed 
a letter in his own hand without expressly saying so.” In the Passa- 
lacqua papyrus (Deissmann, BS. 212 f., Witk. 35), a cbuBoroy = cnusiov 
is given, as a token of genuineness, to the messenger along with the letter: 
dred60y tad’ aire xat td ciuGoroy tay éy. (Deissmann, éu.6v); on the 
other hand, there is no parallel for a céuGoAov = onu.etoy as contained 
in the letter itself. The extent of the autographic writing here and else- 
where is uncertain, naturally enough, for we do not possess the original. 
In our passage, Th. Mops. Chrys. Wohl. and others restrict it to v. 18; 
Ell. Lft. Mill. and others include wv. 17-18; Schmiedel, Dob. and others 
include vv. 1-18; and Dibelius includes both v. 18 and the date now lost. 
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IX. BENEDICTION (338). 


18. 7) xapis eTA. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all.” The benediction is the same as I 5** with the exception 
that mavtov is inserted, as in v. !*, to include “the censured as 
well as the steady members” (Moffatt). 


Most codices add a liturgical éuwhy after $uev; BN and a few others © 
omit.—The subscription xpd, OeccaAovixets 8 (NB), to which GF pre- 
fix éceAéoOy, and to which AKL, et al., add éypdqn and ’AOnvay, is late, 
and forms no part of the original letter; see on I 578, 
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&yabdc, I 3° IL 216 17; 7b dyabéy, I 515, 

&yabwotvy, IT 1. 

a&yangy, I 49 II 216; d&8eAgot nyann- 
vévot bxd tod Oeod (I 14), xuefou 
(II 218). 

a&yann, I 18 38 58-18; ets &AAHAOus, I 
3% IT 15; tig &AnGelac, IT 21°; tod 
Oc00, IT 35. 

ayanntot, I 28, 

&yyeror duveuews, IT 17, 

&yety, I 414, 

ayracery, I 523, 

ayraouds, I 43-47; év dytacu@ mveb- 
watos, IT 213, 

&ytot abtod, I 3 II 1; &ytov with 
avedua, I 15-6 48; with pfAnua, I 526 

a&ytwoivyn, I 31, 

a&yvosty, 00 OéAomev bua, I 433, 

ayoy, I 22, 

&eho6c, I 32 and passim; &deAqol, I 
14 and passim. 

adtareletws, I 13 233 517, 

&Stxla, IT 210. 12, 

&ne, I 417. 

aetety, I 48. 

*AOiyvat, I 33. 

atoetcOat, IT 218, 

atovidtoc, I 53. 

atdyvios, dAcOp0c, IT 19; mapkxAnats 
atwvla, IT 236, 

a&xabaocta, I 23 47. 

axons, Adyos, I 218. 

&xobvety, IT 3%. 

axetBas, I 52. 

&AnPera, 4, Il 2%; 4 dyad tis dAn- 
Gelas, II 21; mlotts &An elas, II 2". 

&nftvéc, Oeds, I 1, 
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&AnPHs, I 218, 

&AA, I 18 and passim; GARE xat, I 
Ee28, 

&Aous, I 4% 18 511; elg &AAAOUS 
I 32 515 II 13, 

Aor, I 28, 

ua aby, I 417 510, 

auaetias, tks, I 218, 

&ueurtos, I 313, 

&uguntos, I 210 523, 

dvaytvaioxety, IT 527, 

avayxn, I 37. 

dvatosty TH vebuatt tol otbuatoc, 
II 28. 

dvawévery, I 110, 

avarAneody, I 216, 

&veots, IT 17, 

avéxyeobar, IT 14. 

&Oewros, I 24 and passim; 8 &0ow- 
Tos tHS &voulac, IT 23, 

a&viot&vat, I 414. 16, 

d&voula, IL 23-7. 

&yvowos, 6, IT 28, 

ayvtaroddévat, I 39 IT 18, 

avréyecbat, I 54. 

dytl, I 515; dvd’ dy, IT 219, 

aytixetuevoc, IT 24. 

&Eréy gotty, IL 13, 

&E&tody, IT 11. 

&Elws tod Oe00, xeprmatety, I 212, 

anayyéArety, I 19. 

an&ytysty, ets, I 417. 

drat xat Sts, I 218; of. Phil. 41, 

an&tn &dtxlac, IT 21, 

anéyecbat &né6, I 43 522, 

én6, I 18 and passim; &xb xpostnov, 
It 19, 
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anoderxvivat, IT 24, 

a&rodtdévat, I 535. 

&robyfjoxety, I 414 510, of Christ. 

é&noxadbnrecbat, IL 23-6 8, of the 
Anomos. 

&nox&Aupts, 4, IL 17, of Christ. 

a&roxtetvety, I 215, 

aroAAbuevor, ot, IT 21° 

aroppavitesOat &xb, I 217. 

anootacta, H, IL 23. 

a&néotodot Xetotov, i 2°. 

a&nwhetas, 6 vids tH, IT 2%. 

oa ody, I 5° IL 21, 

d&eéoxety Beg, I 24 % 41; dvOednots, 
We oe 

condCecbat, I 417. 

Gott, I 3° IT 27. 

&otoy, écOlerv, IT 3% 12, 

aexkyyedos, I 41. 

eoxis, an’, IT 213, 

aobevets, ot, I 514. 

dondktecbar év grrquate &ylw, I 526, 

donaowos th euf xetet [labAov, IT 31”. 

dopcheta, I 53. 

a&cvaxtety, IT 37. 

&raxtot, ot, I 514, 

arantos, Teptmatety, IT 36 12, 

G&ronot xat rovneol, II 37, 

alt6s, passim; abtbs d& 6 Beds, I 31 
573; 6 xbotoc, IL 26 316; cf. I 4s, 
ta alta xaos, I 214, 

"Axata, I 17 8, 


B&eer elvat, év, I 26, 
Bactrela, } &xutod, I 212; H Bacthela 
tod Oc00, IT 15. 


yée, 1 18 and passim; abdtol yao ot- 
date, I 2! 33 5211 37; xarydo, I 419; 
nat yao Ste, I 34 IT 31, 

yaotot, éyety év, I 53. 

xtvecbat, passim; with dat. I 15-7 
28-10; with etc, 1 15 35; with éx wé- 
cov, II 27. 
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yivaoxety, I 35. 
yvodgery, I 49 51 IT 31%. 
yenyorety, I 5% 


8é, I 21° and passim. 

Set, n@sc, I 41 IT 37. 

Setobat cic 76, I 3%, 

Séyecbar (tov) Adyoyv, I 18 213; chy 
aydrny ths &AnPelac, IL 21. 

&t& with gen., I 37 and passim; od 
"Inood, 1 414; tod xvetov *Inood, I 42; 
too xuetou quay 71. X., I 59; aved- 
patos, II 22. With accus., I 15 38 
5385 St& tobto, I 233 35-7 IT 21 

Stauxetipeobat, I 4°. 

SddoxecOal ce, IT 215. 

Sdévat, I 42 IL 18 216 39-16; ele ceva, 
I 48. 

Stxate xotors, IL 15; Slxarov, II 1°. 

dixatws, I 21, 

Stxny, tlverv, IL 19. 

316, I 32 52. 

Seéte, T 28-18 48. 

Stwypor xat OAtwers, IT 14 

Stcdxery td &yabdy, I 535. 

Soxtudery, I 24 521, 

d6Aw, év, I 23. 

S6Ea, I 26 2; I 21, of God; II 2%, 
of Christ; tis tcxdoc aitod, IL 
is 

do0E&CecOar, IT 31. 

SovAcdvery Veg, I 1°. 

Stvaurs, IL 17 293 év Suvduer, I x8 
II 1. 

Sbvacbar, [ 28 39% 

dwoedy, IT 38. 


é&y,I 28; with wh, IL 23; with indic., 
I 38. 

éautod, I 27 and passim. 

éyeloety éx tHy vexody, I 110, 

éya, I 218, 

ZOvy, th, I 216 45. 

el, I 4%; ef teg 00, IT 31 14, 
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el8ov, I 38; tb xpdcwnoy, I 217 310, 

elSoc, I 522. 

elSwha, té&, I 19, 

elvat, I 2° and passim. 

etreo, IT 18, 

elonvedery, I 53, 

elonyn, I 53 IL 31; with ydetc, I 1 
II 17; 6 Oed¢ (6 xberos) ths eleyyns, 
I 573 IT 318, 

etc, 1 15 and passim; etc 6, II 11-14; 
etc t6 with infin., I 212-16 32. 5. 10. 13 
49 IT 15 22. 6. 10. 11 3°. 

els &xaotoc, I 24% II 13; elc toy eva, 
T 5%. 

elsodoc, I 19 21, 

e(te, I 510 IT 215, 

&%, 1 110 23.6; éx udéoou ylvecBat, IT 27. 

&xaotos, I 44; with efs, I 2 IT 13, 

éxdl(xnoly trve, SedSdvac, IT 18, 

%xdtxog xdotosc, I 4°. 

éxdtaxety, I 215, 

éxelyp, év th huéeg, IT 11. 

éxxAnola Oecoarovixéwy, 4, I 11 IL 13; 
at éxxAnotat tod Ocod, I 2! IT 14. 

éxhoy?) Sudy, 4, I 14. 

éxgebyety, I 53. 

éArls, I 18 219 418 58 TT 218, 

éu.6c, IT 32”. 

éunooobey, with God I 13 39%. 8; with 
Christ, I 21°. 

éy, passim; év 0e@ matet (judy), I xr! 
II 11; év t@ Oe@ tudy, I 22; ey 
xuelm, I 38 5; év xuely “Inood 
(Xprotp), I 41; I x1 ID x 332; ey 
Xerot@m ('Inood), I 416; 2 sis. gy 
avebpatt &ylp, I 15; év dSuvduer, 
Drs Tp 1. 

évayttoc, I 25, 

eyderyyu.a, IL 15, 

évdoE&CecOat, IL 110. 12, 

évdbecbat, I 58. 

évépyera tod Datave, IL 29; wAdvye, 
IE 2%. 

évepyetoOar, I 218 IT 27, 
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évéotyxey } huéoa tod xuetov, II 2%. 

évxanety, IT 333, 

éyxnauxaobat, IT 14, 

évxdrtety, I 218, 

évopxitw buds toy xderov, I 527, 

évtpérecOat, IT 34. 

éEanatay, II 23. 

&Egoxeobat, I 18, 

sEnyetobar, I 18, 

éEou0evety, I 520, 

éEoustay, yery, IT 3%. 

&w, ot, I 412. 

&xetta, I 417, 

éxt with gen., I 12; with dat., I 37-9 
4"; with accus.,I 216 IT 110 21.4 34, 

émtBapicat tive budy, mods td wh, I 29 
IT 3°. 

értOuuta, I 217 45. 

éximobety iSety, I 38, 

émtoToAh, it 527 II 22-15 gl: 17, 

ématpggety meds toy Gedy, I 19, 

émtauvaywy? Teds aitéy, } hudy, IT 21, 

emip&veta tHS mapouctas, H, II 28, 

épy&teobat, I 29 44, IL 3° 10. 11, 12, 

Zoyoy, I 513; (td) Zoyvov (thc) xlatews, 
TxeIL 1"; goyq xa? Ady, IT 21”. 

Zoxec8at, I 11° 218 and passim. 

épwt@uev xal napaxadoduey, I 4); 
gpwt@uey d& buds adeAgol, I 512 
IT 2!, 

éoOferv, IL 3%; with &orov, IT 38: 12, 

éct, IT 25, 

ebayyeAtCeoBal tr, I 38. 

edayyéAtoy, 76, I 24; with qudy, I 15 
II 24; with tod Oc05, I 22- 8-9; with 
tov xvetou quay "Incod, II 18; with 
tod Xoetotobd I 32. 

eddoxety, with infin., I 2% 31; with 
dat., II 212, 

eldoxla &yabwobyns, IT 14 

elaxnudvus, I 412. 

ebxaptotety, I 12 218 518; with dgefAo- 
wey, IT 13 213, 

elyaptotta, I 3°. 
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éprot&vat, I 53. 

éyewv, I 19 36 418 5311 3°; with wie, 
I 13 4% 12 51. 

éx006c, IT 3. 

gus (conj.), IT 27. 


thy, I 193951; tet of Gavtes, I 44 17. 
Gntety, I 28. 


%, I 2 IL 24, 


Hysiobat, I 5%; with ws, IT 3%. 


dy, II 27. 
tudoa, I 5% h tudoa, I 54; éxelvn, 
II 1%; tod xvefov, I 52 IL 2?; vtot 


hugoas, I 55; vuxtds xat uéouc, 
T 2° 31 TT 3°. 

houyaterv, I 4%. 

houxla, IT 3%. 


OkAnetv, I 27. 

OavpdGeobar, IT 119. 

OdAerv, I 218 413 IL 32°. 

OéAnua (cod) Beod, I 43 538, 

QeodlSaxt0s, I 4°. 

Qebs, passim; Oed¢ Cv, I 19; 6 Beds 
toy, I 2? 39 IL 1-2; Oed¢ nati, 
I 1! II x (1); 6 Beds xa xarie 
judy, I 1 34-13 (IT 216); év be 
nate (Huey), 1 1: IL 11; év c@ bem 
fudy, I 22. 

OcooaAovexeds, I 1! IT x1. 

OAtGety, I 34 IT 18-7. 

OAtdes, I 16 33-7 IL 14-8, 

Odea, I 5%. 


toc, I 2! 4%, 

Incotc, I 11° 414; (6) xbetos (Huy) 
"Inootc, I 2'5 4-2 IT 17 2% J ot 
gi: 13 TL 18-12; 6 xbetos (hudy) *In- 
oot¢ Xoetotéc, I 11 II 11-2. 12 36. 12, 
I 18 59. 23. 28 II 21. 14. 16 338; éy 
Xotot@ "Inood, I 214 518, 

tva, I 216 and passim. 

*Toudata, I 214. 
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*Toudator, I 24, 
toxdc, IL 1% 


xab&rep, I 24; with xat, I 3% 12 45. 

xadedderv, I 5% 7 19 

xablGev etc, IT 24. 

xa0dc¢, I 15 and often in I; II 1°; 
xaOdg xal, I 214 34 4t- 6. 18 51 IL 31, 

nat, passim; xar y&e, I 34 4° IT 3°. 

xateds, II 28; xatpof, I 51; meds xar- 
pdyv Seas, I 217. 

xandy ave xaxod, I 535. 

xadety, of God, I 2% 47 5% IT 214. 

xadrorotety, IT 315, 

xaddy, 76, I 522." 

xaodta, I 24-37; 
ti 338 II 217 35. 

xaté& with accus., II 1! 23-9 38 

nxataBatvery an’ obpavod, I 4%. 

natahauBavety, I 54. 

xataretrecbat, I 3%. 

xataétotcbat, IT 15. 

nxataoyety, IT 28. 


Sudy tao xapdlac, 


nxnataotitery, I 31° 

nxatevObvery thy d5bv medc, I 345 tas 
xapdtas etc, IT 3°. 

naréxewv, 1 524; 6 xatéxwv dott, IT 27; 
to xatéxov, II 28. 

xavxhsews, otépavoc, I 21%. 

xetoOat elc, I 3°. 

xéhevoua, I 418, 

nxevdc, I 21; ytvecbat etc xevdv, I 35. 

xnolacety el¢ bua td ebayyéAtoyv tod 
Gcod, I 2% 

xhéxtns, I 5? 4. 

xAjots, IT 71. 

nxotundévtes, ot, I 415; S& tod *Iyood, 
I 445 ot xotuduevor, I 413, 

nxodkanta, I 25. 

nxomtaytes éyv buty, ot, I 532. 

xom0s, 1 35; & xbm0¢6 ths &yaane, I 13; 
xbr0g xa wox0oc, I 29 IT 38. 

noatety tag naeaddcetc, IT 215, 

noetvery, IT 212, 
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xelots To0 Beod, H Stxata, IT 15, 

acaba, I 44, 

x0etoc, I xe. 8 38: 12 46. 15. 16. 17 52. 12. 27 
IL 1° 22-13 31: 3.4.5 316, See also 
above under éy and ’Insotc. 

xwAdery, I 216, 


Aadety, I 18 24-16; with edayyédtoy, 
I 23. 

Aéyery, I 4% 53 IT 25; Acyduevoc, IT 24. 

byos, I 15 25. 13 438 II 22.15.17; 6 
A6yos, I 1° IL 3% (judy); Adyos 
dnojs, I 2!25 6 Aéyog tod Oeod, 
I 238; tod xuofou, I 18 (41*) IT 31. 

Rorndy &deAgol, (rd), I 41 IT 31; of 
Aorwol, I 433 58, 

AumetoOat, I 41. 


Maxedovia, I 17- # 419, 

waxooBuuety mods, I 514, 

waArroy, weptcostety, I 41: 10, 

paotbpecOar, I 212, 

paptietoy hudy, 6, IT 119, 

ucetus, Vedc, I 25 2° 

weOderv, I 57. 

weOuoxduevor, of, I 57. 

wédrery, I 34. 

wéy, I 238, 

wécou, yivecbar éx, IL 27; év péow 
dudy, I 27. 

yet& with gen., I 1° 318 5%8 II 1? 
it. 16. 18, 

petadid6vat, I 28. 

uh, I 18 and passim; ob wh, I 4% 58; 
ph mos, I 3% 

joe LL 2? 3.0 

pndets, I 33 412 IT 23 3%. 

pyxéte, I 31-5 

pate, IT 2%. 

ptwetoOat, IT 37%. 

piuntnys, I 16 214. 

pyeta, I 1? 3°. 

pyyuovebery, I 13 29 IT 25, 

woyoy, I 15% 28 IT 27. 
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wdvoc, I 31, 
y.6x90c, x6r0¢ xat, I 2° IT 38. 
wuathoetoy tH dvoutac, 76, II 27. 


vads tod Oeod, 6, IT 24, 

vexeds, I 119; of vexpot év Xprare, 
I 4's, 

vegéAn, I 417. 

vartot, I 27, 

yogety, I 58 8, 

vouerety, I 512-4 TT 338, 

voids, IT 22. 

voy, I 38 II 2° 

voE, I 2 310 52-57 IL 3%. 


6d6c, I 3%. 

ola, I 14; etdévat = “appreciate,” 
I 44512; eldévar Oedy, I 45 IL 18; of- 
date, I 42 IL 28; aitot yao ofdate, 
I 2! 33 52 II 37; xadd&neo ofdate, 
IT 2"; xaOdc¢ ofdate, I 22-5 345 15, 

otxodouety, I 511, 

oloc, I 15. 

bAcBo0G, atpvidtoc, I 53; altveoc, IL 
res 

drcydpuxor, ot, I 514, 

dAdxAneos, I 52%. 

bros, I 41, 

dAoteAs, I 523. 

dueloecbat, I 28. 

dyoua, of Christ, II 112 3° 

éxotoc, I 19, 

éxwc, IT 12, 

boav, I 515. 

6eyh, I 110 216 5%. 

cs, I 1° and passim. 

datws, I 21, 

Sottc, IT 19. 

Stay, I 53 IT 11. 

éce, I 34 IT 3%. 

o03é, I 23 55 IT 38, 

Sct, 1 18 and passim; os Str, IT 2%. 

of, I 18 and passim. 

ody, koa, I 5¢ I 215, 
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ovpavér, of, I 1; dm’ odeavot, I 41 
II 17. 

obte, I 25-6, | 

odtos, passim. 

ottws, IT 24-8 4. 17 52 Il 377, 

obx(, I 219, 

égefhety with edyaprotety, II 13 213, 


n&Qoc, I 45, 

TkyTOTE, I 72 gis 3% 427 515. 16 II 13-11 
ais, 

nap& with gen., I 21 41 IT 3° 8; cape 
Ge, IT 18. 

TapayyeAta, I 4%. 

maoayyéArety, I 4 IT 34. 6. 10. 12, 

mapadoatc, II 215 38, 

mapanarety, I 2M 32.7 41.10. 18 gil. 14 
TI 217 3%, 

tapkxAnots, I 23 IT 216, 

mapahauBdverv, I 21% 41 IT 38, 

mapauubetcOar, I 21 514, 

mapovala, 4, of Christ, I 219 318 415 52 
II 21-8; of the Anomos, II 2°. 

TappnardCecbar, I 22, 

nas, 1 1% and passim; éy xayel, I 518; 
éy navel ton, 1 18 ev navel te6Tw, 
TI 3%; 81a navedc, IT 31, 

ma&oxsty, I 214 TT 15, 

mathe, of God, I 11-8 31.33 JT zis 
2s; figuratively of Paul, I 2". 

TladAoc, I x1 218 IT 11 31, 

metpatety, I 35; 6 nerpdtev, I 35; cf. 
Mt. 43. 

améunety, I 32-5 TT ou, 

renotOauev év xvetw, IT 34, 

nept with gen., I 1° and passim. 

meptepyatecbar, IT 311, 

meptxegahata, I 58, 

mepthermduevot, ot, I 417; etc, I 418, 

mepimatety, I gts gElwc cob Ge05, I 21; 
draxtws, IT 38.1; eloxnudvas, I 
412, 

meptmolnats d6&yc, II 21; awtnolac, 
Tis 
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meptooevety, I 312; waddoy, I 41: 10, 

Teptccotéeus, I 217, 

mTtotebety tH Welder, IT 2%; tH &An- 
Getg, IL 22; with 8c, I 4%; of xo- 
teboytes, I 17 21°- 18; of wrotedcavetec, 
II 1°; arotedecOar, I 24 II 110, 

miottc, }, II 32; } lotic Sudy, I 18 
(4 Teds TOY Oe6y) 32, 5. 6. 7. 10 TJ 73. 4; 
tlotts d&AnOetac, II 21%; (cd) epyoy 
(tis) xlotews, I 18 II 2; xlottc 
xa d&yaan, I 3° 58: &xouovy xat 
atotts, II 14. 

matd¢ 6 xaddy buds Bc, I 5%; mtatd¢ 
d€ éotty 6 xdetog Sc, IT 33. 

tA&vy, I 23 II 21, 

tAcovatety, I 312 IT 13, 

TAcovextety, I 48, 

tAscoveSla, I 25, 

TAneogoeta, I 15, 

TAneody, IT 11. 

tyeOua &ytov, I 15-6 cb nvetuc adrod 
t) dytov, I 43; td mvedua, I 519; 
mvetua, IT 27-18; gyeiua, puxh, 
oGua, I 5%; tb nvedua tod otéu- 
atosg adtod, IT 28, 

motetv, I 1? 410 ot. 24 TT 34, 

moAAH, év, I 15 © 217; éy xokdg, I 
DERN ae! 

novnodc, I 5% IT 37; & xovnedc, II 32. 

gTopveta, 7, I 43, 

moté, I 25, 

meayua, v6, I 48, 

mococery te Sra, I 41, 

Teostnoy, I 48, 

Tootct&evor budy, ot, I 532, 

mooAgyety, I 34, 

TeoTaaxety, I 22, 

m™e6s with accus., I 18 and passim; 
reds Td uy with infin., I 2° IT 3%. 

mooceuxyat, at, T 12. 

noocedxecBar, I 517 TT 1; J 2s Ist 

Tedcwnoy, I 2!7; ety cd TedcwnTov 
budy, I 217 310; gard apochmou xu- 
efov, IT 19, 
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gTedgpacts, I 2°. 

ncoeopytetat, I 52°. 

coogytat, I 215, 

coatoy, I 4° IT 23, 

tuet pdoyés, év, IT 18. 

mos, 1 19; (td) nic det, I 41 IT 37. 


pbeoBar éx, I 1; dx, IT 32. 


oatvecBbat, I 33, 

oarebecOat &xd tod vodc, IT 2%. 

odAmty§ Ged, I 41%. 

Dartavac, 6, I 218 IT 2% 

oGevvbvat, I 51% 

oéBaoua, IT 24. 

onusta xat téeata, Il 2%; onustoy, 
3 tz. 

onuetodcbat, IT 314. 

Drrovayéc, I 11 IT 1 

oxedoc, 76, I 44. 

ox6tos, I 54 5. 

orovdd&tery, I 217, 

otéyety, I 31-5. 

otéAAcoOat, IT 3°. 

otépavos xavxjews, I 219, 

ovhxety, II 25; év xvelep, I 3%. 

otnotGerv xapdlas, I 3 (II 21"); otnel- 
tery with napaxadety, I 3? II 2"; 
with quAdosety, IT 3°. 

otéua, IL 28. 

cuuguadérns, I 24. 

ody ait@, 1 4"; adv xvelw, 1 417; dua 
auy, 1 427 52. 

ouvavau.tyyucbat, IT 314. 

ouvepydos tod Ved, I 3%. 

ottecBat, I 21° IT 21° 

coun, I 578. 

owrneta, I 5% 9 IL 2. 


cayéws, I 2?. 

céxva, I 27 1, 

réhos, ets, I 238. 

cépata, onueta xat, IT 2°. 
eneety, I 57% 
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wiOévat ets, I 5%. 

cut, T 4’. 

Td8e0c, I 11 32-6 IT 11. 
tlyety Stxnyy, IL 19. 

tls, I 4%; sls yep, I 2° 3% 
utc, L 18 29 518 IT 23 38: 10. 11. 14, 
toryapouy, I 48. 

totoutos, IT 31%, 

témoc, I 18. 

véte, I 53 IT 28, 

coéyety xar S0G&CecOat, IT 33. 
tednoc, II 23 316, 

teogec, I 27. 
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Genesis. By the Rev. Joun SxInNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. 
“Exact scholarship, a scientific temper of mind, and the reverence of 
a believer in Divine revelation combine to render Principal Skinner 
an ideal commentator on the Book of Genesis. The work before us 
will unquestionably take its place in the very front rank of modern Old 
Testament commentaries. We can award it no higher praise than to 
say that it need not shrink from comparison with what has hitherto 
been facile princeps in the series to which it belongs—Driver’s Deu- 
teronomy.”—Rev. J. A. SELBIE, D.D., in The Expository Times. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Numbers. By the Rev. G. BucHanan Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 


Mansfield College, Oxford. 
““Most® Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admirable 
skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that which lies 
on the surface. Prof. Gray’s commentary is distinguished by fine 
scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to commend it too 
warmly.”—Saturday Review (London). 

Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Deuteronomy. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D-Litt., Regius 


Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
“Tt is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament com- 
mentary in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially 
one of such merit. This I find superior to any other commentary in 


any language upon Deuteronomy.” 
—Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 








Judges. By Rev. Georce Foot Moorr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Theology in Harvard University. 
“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and in- 
difference to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. 
_ , . It isa noble introduction to the moral forces, ideas and influences 
that controlled the period of the Judges, and a model of what a his- 
torical commentary, with a practical end in view, should be.” 
—The Independent. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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The Books of Samuel. By Rev. Henry PRESERVED Smits, D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and History of Religion, Meadville, Pa. 
“Professor Smith’s commentary will for some time be the standard 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work 

so faithfully accomplished.” —The Atheneum. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 








The Books of Chronicles. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curms, 


Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Yale University, and Rey. ALBERT A. 
Mapsen, Ph.D. 


“The commentary deserves unstinted praise, and will be found of 
extreme value by all who are interested in this late constituent of the 
Canon, which possesses so much interest alike from the literary and 
the religious stand-point. Dr. Curtis has supplied ‘the English-speaking 
student of the Old Testament with precisely the work he required.” 
—Rev. J. A. SELBIE, D.D., in The Expository Times. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net (Postage additional). 








Esther. By L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


This scholarly and critical commentary on the Book of Esther presents 
in full the remarkable additions to the Massoretic text and the varia- 
tions in the various versions beginning with the Greek translation and 
continuing through the Vulgate and Peshitto down to the Talmud and 
Targums. These are not given in full in any other commentary, yet 
they are very important both for the history of the text and the history 
of the exegesis. 


Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 








The Book of Psalms. By Cuartes Avcustus Briccs, D.D., 


D.Litt., Graduate Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, and Emitie Grace Briccs, B.D. 
“Christian scholarship seems here to have reached the highest level yet 
attained in study of the book which in religious importance stands next 
to the Gospels. His work upon it is not likely to be excelled in learning, 
both massive and minute, by any volume of the International Series, to 
which it belongs.”»—The Outlook. 


2 Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $3.00 each net. 

Proverbs. By the Rev. Crawrorp H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Harvard University. 

This volume has the same characteristics of thoroughness and pains- 

taking scholarship as the preceding issues of the series. In the critical 


treatment of the text, in noting the various readings and the force of 
the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves nothing to be desired. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 met. 
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Ecclesiastes. By Grorce A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


“Tt is a relief to find a commentator on Ecclesiastes who is not en- 
deavoring to defend some new theory. This volume, inthe International 
Commentary Series, treats the book in a scholarly and sensible fashion, 
presenting the conclusions of earlier scholars together with the author’s 
own, and providing thus all the information that any student needs.” 

—The Congregationalist. 


Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 





Amos and Hosea. By Writram Ratney Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., 
late Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature and President of the 
University of Chicago. 
“He has gone, with characteristic minuteness, not only into the analysis 
and discussion of each point, endeavoring in every case to be thoroughly 
exhaustive, but also into the history of exegesis and discussion. Nothing 
at all worthy of consideration has been passed by. The consequence is 
that when one carefully studies what has been brought together in this 
volume, either upon some passage of the two prophets treated, or upon 
some question of critical or antiquarian importance in the introductory 
portion of the volume, one feels that he has obtained an adequately 
exhaustive view of the subject.” —The Interior. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


Isaiah. Chapters I-XVII. By the Rev. G. BucHANAN Gray, Professor 


of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
“Dr. Gray is one of the sanest and best informed of Old Testament 
scholars now living, and his commentary on Isaiah will doubtless at 
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—J. M. Powis Suir, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Joel. Prof. Joun P. Surra, Ph.D., University of Chicago; W. Haves 
Warp, D.D., LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Jutrus 
A. BEweEr, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
“The introductions to the several books contain a great amount of 
critical matter and show patient and minute study of the questions in- 
volved. A study of the conditions amid which the prophet lived helps 
materially to understand both the man and his message. . . . The 
wide scope of the work and the constant use of the latest results of 
investigation make it almost indispensable to the student.” 
—The Christian Intelligencer. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 neéé. 
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St. Matthew. By the Rev. Wmxovcusy C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 
“As a microscopic and practically exhaustive study and itemized state- 
ment of the probable or possible sources of the Synoptic Gospels and 
of their relations, one to another, this work has not been surpassed. 
I doubt if it has been equaled. And the author is not by any means 
lacking in spiritual insight.” —Thke Methodist Review (Nashville). 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 nef. 





St. Mark. By the Rev. E. P. Goutp, D.D., sometime Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the World, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in 
the English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the 
proper use of a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” 

—The Lutheran Quarterly. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 met. 





St. Luke. By the Rev. ALFRED PLummeEr, D.D., sometime Master of 
University College, Durham. 
“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the 


interpretations. . . . It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of 
the book is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” 


—The Herald and Presbyter. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Romans. By the Rev. Witt1am Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 


Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C. Heapiay, M.A., D.D., Principal of Kings College, London. 
“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable 
and much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and 
scholarly and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to 
plain Bible readers.” —The Church Standard. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 nef. 
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First Corinthians. By the Rt. Rev. Arcuiparp Rosertson, D.D., 


LL.D., Bishop of Exeter, and the Rev. ALFRED PiummeER, M.A., D.D., 
late Master of University College, Durham. 
“Besides the commentary, which constitutes the bulk of the volume, 
introductory dissertations are included on Corinth, on the authenticity 
of I Corinthians, on its occasion and plan, place and date, doctrinal 
content, characteristic style and language, texts and bibliography, The 
volume follows up the high standard set for it in its predecessors. ” 


—The Continent, 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Ephesians and Colossians. By the Rev. T. K. Assorrt, D.D., 
D.Litt., formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
“An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself 
master of this theme. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are 


especially grateful for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity 
of these two great monuments of Pauline teaching.” —The Expositor. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


“Professor Vincent’s commentary appears to me not less admirable for 
its literary merit than for its scholarship and its clear and discriminating 
discussions of the contents of these Epistles.””—Dr. GrorcE P. FISHER. 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 





St. Peter and St. Jude. By the Rev. Cuarzes Bicc, D.D., 
sometime Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 


of Oxford. 
“The careful and thorough student will find here a vast amount of in- 
formation most helpful to him in his studies and researches. The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, to which it belongs, will prove a great 
boon to students and ministers.” —The Canadian Congregationalist. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 nel. 





Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah. By Hicxiey G. 
MrrcHeELL, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts 
College; Prof. Joun M. P. Smitu, Ph.D., University of Chicago, and 


Juurus A. Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 





Thessalonians. By the Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 


Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York. ; 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Epistles of St. John. By the Rev. E. A. Brooxe, B.D., Fellow 


and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


6 es has made great and rapid advances 

in recent years. New lines of investigation have 
been opened up, fresh light has been cast upon 
many subjects of the deepest interest, and the historical 
method has been applied with important results. This 
has prepared the way for a Library of Theological 
Science, and has created the demand for it. It has also 
made it at once opportune and practicable now to se- 
cure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enter. 
prise which will furnish a record of Theological 
inquiry up to date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology. Each volume is to be complete 
in itself, while, at the same time, it will form part ofa 
carefully planned whole. One of the Editors is to pre- 
pare a volume of Theological Encyclopedia which will 
give the history and literature of each department, as 
well as of Theology as a whole. 
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The Library is intended to form a series of Text 
Books for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement. At the same time, they have in 
view that large and increasing class of students, in other 
departments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic 
and thorough exposition of Theological Science. Tech- 
nical matters will therefore be thrown into the form of 
notes, and the text will be made as readable and attract- 
ive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the 
interests of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements 
both of the results of Theological Science and of the 
questions which are still at issue in the different 
departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation 
in the several branches of study assigned to them. They 
will be associated with each other and with the Editors 
in the effort to provide a series of volumes which may 
adequately represent the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Professor S. R. DRIVER, DD. D.Litt. 


“As a whole there is probably no book in the English Language equal 
to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ for the 
student who desires to understand what the modern criticism thinks 
about the Bible.”—Dr. Lyman Axsszort, in The Outlook. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
By ArtHur C. McGrrrert, Ph.D., D.D. 
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Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 








Christian Ethics. By Newman SmytH, D.D. 
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Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Theology of the New Testament. By Gzozcz B. 
STEVENS, D.D., LL.D. 
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and statement.”—The Congregationalist. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By GerorcEe P. FisHEr, 
Dp. LED. 
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“A comprehensive, inspiring and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
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—The Christian Intelligencer. 
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Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Theology of the Old Testament. By A. B. Davmson, 
DD; Li.D., D.Litt. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content until he has procured 
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question relating to man —his nature, his fall, and his redemption, 
his present life or grace, his life after death, his future life, is 
treated of,”—The Canadian Churchman. Crown 8vo. $2.50 met. 





The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By Gzorcr B. 
SrrevEns, D.D., LL.D. 


“Professor Stevens has performed a task of great importance, certain to 
exert wide and helpful influence in settling the minds of men. He has 
treated the subject historically and fas given to Christ the first place in 
interpreting his own mission.” —Congregationalist and Christian World. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Ancient Catholic Church. By Rozerr Ramey, D.D.,LLD. 


“As a comprehensive work on the formative stage of the Church’s ex- 
perience the volume will easily find its place in the front rank among 
books on the subject composed in the English language.”—T he Interior. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Reformation in Germany. xy Txomas M. Liwsay, 
M.A., D.D. 


“The arrangement of the book is most excellent, and while it is a 
worthy and scholarly account it is so arranged that for the student of 
the Reformation it is almost encyclopedic in its convenience and con- 
ciseness. It is a book no library, public or private, can really be 
without.””—Record of Christian Work. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany. sy Taomas 
M. Linpsay, D.D. 


“Together these two volumes will at once take their place as the clas- 
sical English History of the Reformation.”—The Expository Times. 


“The good balance of material which he has attained by a self-denying 


exclusion, as well as by much research and inclusion of fresh material, 
makes the work a real addition to our materials for study.” 


—The Congregationalist. 

, Crown 8yo. $2.50 net. 
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Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar RENsé 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with the 
matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the can- 
onicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid a 
foundation our confidence rests.” —Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Greek and Eastern Churches. By Watrer F. ADENEY, 
M.A., D.D. 
“Tt seems to me an excellent and most useful piece of work. I do 
not know anything in English which covers the same ground and 
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